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"The  Conscript"  is  a  plain  narrative,  carefully  constructed,  of 
very  simple  incidents  and  very  simple  personage.  It  is  like  one  of 
those  charming  ballads  of  the  German  school,  whose  excellences  are 
tint  entirely  appreciated  till  the  whole  poem  has  been  suffered  to 
linger  a  while  in  the  memory  and  the  mental  palate  extracts  its  ex- 
quisite flavor. 

The  author  seems  purposely  to  have  selected  a  barren  heath,  a 
couple  of  miserable  hovels,  with  their  bereaved  inmates,  and  especi- 
ally three  desolate /emaZes, — one  of  whom  is  very  young,— to  develop 
the  dignity  of  labor  and  the  power  that  is  latent  in  virtuous  but 
energetic  poverty  and  good  sense. 

The  story  of  The  CJonscript  demonstrates  that,  in  a  state  of  natural 
innocence,  or  of  what  the  world  falsely  calls  ignorance,  a  straight- 
forward mind  sees  its  duty  at  a  glance,  and  does  it,  as  directly  as  an 
arrow  seeks  the  mark  when  it  flies  from  its  bowstring ;  it  shows  how 
the  strong  heart  of  woman  instinctively  overcomes  difficulties  and 
resists  tenaciously  even  in  the  face  of  danger;  and  it  displays  the 
victorious  strength  of  that  resistance,  not  only  over  the  reasonable 
but  the  unreasonable. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Kate,  who  figures  as  the  loving  heroine 
of  this  simple  tale,  is  much  inferior  in  felicity  of  outline  to  the  Jenny 
Deans  of  Sir  Walter.  The  character  is  perhaps  more  sketchy  and  its 
detail  less  complete  than  in  Scott's  masterpiece;  yet  as  we  translated 
the  story,  we  could  not  help  acknowledging  the  power  and  truth  with 
which  both  writers  have  drawn  their  best  illustrations  of  virtuous 
strength  of  character  from  that  gentler  sex  which  it  is  the  habit  of 
mankind  to  consider  fit  for  nothing  but  submission  ! 

If  the  reader,  when  he  closes  this  book,  will  adopt  our  process  of 
tasting  and  enjoying  the  flavor  of  the  whole,  we  think  he  will  admire 
the  clever  dignity  with  which  a  timid  peasant-girl  could  tame  a 
bully;  and  we  are  moreover  persuaded  that  he  will  admit  the  good 
sense  of  "  never  taking  No  for  an  answer,"  when  our  cause  is  good, 
our  motives  unimpeachable,  and  our  trust  in  God. 

The  sketch  of  "Blind  Rosa"  is  one  of  those  simple  and  rapid 
narratives  in  which  the  delicate  and  tender  characteristics  of  M. 
Conscience  are  peculiarly  displayed.  The  four  or  five  persons  of  both 
Bexes  who  are  employed  to  develop  some  of  the  more  delicate  traits  of 
humanity,  are  drawn  from  humble  life,  and  are  represented  with  a 
power  that  engages  our  sympathy  from  beginning  to  end. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

The  sun  of  early  spring  rose  brightly  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  and,  like  the  face  of  God  himself, 
smiled  over  all  creation,  saying  to  nature,  "Up 
from  your  sleep  !  the  winter  is  gone  !  Return  to 
life  and  rejoice  in  my  presence  I"  Still,  very  few 
flowers  seemed  as  yet  to  have  responded  to  the 
reviving  summons ;  yet  here  and  there  the  daisy 
might  be  seen  hanging  out  its  silvery  bells,  and 
the  wood-anemone  displaying  its  earliest  blossoms. 

Two  small  mud-built  cottages,  solitary  and  ap- 
parently forgotten,  stood  side  by  side,  basking  in 
the  joyous  rays,  not  far  from  the  wood  of  Zoersel. 
In  one  of  them  dwelt  a  poor  widow,  with  her  only 
daughter,  whose  entire  possession  in  this  world 
consisted  of  a  cow.  In  the  other  was  a  widow  also, 
whose  household  was  composed  of  her  aged  father 
and  two  boys,  one  of  w^hom  was  approachiog 
manhood.  The  inhabitants  of  the  latter  cottage 
were  richer  than  their  neighbors,  for  they  owned 
an  ox  as  well  as  a  cow,  and  farmed  a  great  deaJ 
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more  land.  Still,  the  dwellers  in  these  two  huts — 
for  they  were  nothing  but  huts — had  for  many 
years  formed  a  united  family,  loving  each  other 
with  mutual  aflection  and  aiding  one  another  in 
every  possible  way.  John  and  his  ox  worked 
the  land  of  the  lonely  widow,  while  Kate  brought 
forage  for  the  cattle,  drove  them  to  pasture,  and 
helped  her  neighbors  at  harvest,  without  either 
ever  thinking  who  did  most  for  the  other. 

Simple,  honest,  and  ignorant  of  all  that  was 
going  on  in  the  tumult  of  human  society,  they 
lived  peacefully  on  the  morsel  of  brown  bread 
which  God  gave  them.  Their  world  was  confined 
within  very  narrow  limits.  On  one  side  they  had 
the  village,  with  its  humble  church,  and  on  the 
other  the  wide  heath  and  a  boundless  horizon. 
Still,  every  thing  about  these  isolated  hovels  was 
radiant  with  contentment;  joy  and  happiness 
were  abundant  within  them,  and  the  poor  cot- 
tagers would  not  have  exchanged  their  lot  for 
one  which  might  have  seemed  more  beneficent. 

The  magic  wand  of  love  had  spread  its  charm 
over  these  hovels!  John  and  Kate  loved  each 
other,  though  they  did  not  know  it,  with  that 
timid,  unexpressed  passion  which  makes  the  heart 
beat  at  the  least  excitement, — which  reddens  the 
brow  when  the  most  trifling  wo.^d  is  spoken,  and 
transforms  our  lives  into  a  long  and  blissful  dream 
of  blue  skies,  sparkling  stars,  and  universal  hap- 
piness. 

Poor  people !  they  never  thought  of  the  great 
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folks  swarming  in  cities;  they  asked  nothing 
from  them,  and,  hoping  that  they  would  return 
the  favor,  lived  on  in  contented  poverty,  full  of 
confidence  and  hope!  But  one  day  the  tnai 
came,  and  the  blood-tax  was  demanded  in  these 
huts  !  The  only  young  man  who  dwelt  in  them 
and  who  had  strength  and  skill  to  work  the  un- 
grateful soil  must  draw  lots  like  the  rest,  and 
become  a  soldier  if  his  hand  should  be  so  un- 
lucky as  to  touch  the  fatal  number !  If  fortune 
be  against  him,  he  must  bid  a  long  and  painful 
farewell  to  his  fields,  his  mother,  his  beloved,  and 
—perhaps  for  years,  perhaps  forever— expose  him- 
self to  all  the  hardships,  temptations,  and  mise- 
ries  of  a  military  life  ! 

It  was  a  sad  day  in  the  month  of  March,  1833, 
marked  by  his  mother  in  ber  almanac  by  a  black 
cross,  when  John  Braems  set  out  for  Brecht,  with 
ten  of  his  village  companions,  to  draw  lots  for  the 
conscription.  Both  the  mothers  and  little  Paul  knelt 
before  an  image  of  the  Virgin  and  prayed  for 
divine  help,  while  the  old  grandfather  tottered 
about  till  he  stopped  on  the  door-sill,  and,  cling- 
ing  for  support  to  the  branches  of  a  vine,  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  earth  as  if  looking  into  a  grave. 
Kate  stood  in  the  stable  beside  the  cow,  motion- 
less as  a  statue,  gazing  wistfully  into  the  animal's 
eyes,  as  if  seeking  consolation  even  from  a  dumb 
beast.    A  he^vy  silence  hung  like  a  pall  over  the 
two  cottages,  and  was  only  now  and  then  uiter- 
rupted  by  the  lowing  of  the  ox. 
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At  last  tlie  old  man  stirred  from  his  dejected 
posture,  and,  seizing  Ms  heavy  cane,  called  to 
Kate  :— 

"Come,  my  child,"  said  he,  "lot's  not  lose 
heart !  God  will  aid  ns  in  our  trial.  It  must  be 
tjme  for  them  to  be  on  their  way  back :  let  us  go 
out  to  meet  them." 

Kate  followed  John's  grandfather  into  a  path 
which  passed  in  front  of  the  hut  and  led  to  the 
village;  and,  although  the  young  girl  was  ex- 
tremely impatient  to  learn  the  issue,  a  leaden 
weight  seemed  to  clog  her  willing  footsteps.  The 
old  man  turned  when  he  saw  her  lagging  behind ; 
and,  remarking  her  downcast  eyes  and  pallid 
cheeks,  took  her  hand,  as  he  compassionately 
said, — 

"Poor  child,  how  much  you  must  love  poor 
John  !  He's  not  your  brother,  and  yet  you  are 
even  more  grieved  than  we  are.  But  cheer  up, 
Kate,  for  you  don't  know  yet  what  God  has 
decided !" 

"Alas!   I  fear  "   said  Kate,  sighing  and 

trembling,  as  she  strove  to  pierce  the  woods  with 
Aer  anxious  gaze. 

"Fear?''  replied  the  old  man,  striving  to  dis- 
cover what  had  alarmed  his  companion. 

"Yes!  yes  1"  said  Kate,  sobbing,  and  covering 
aer  eyes  with  her  apron.  "  It's  all  over.  The  lot 
rias  fallen  on  him  !" 

"How  do  you  know  that?  You  make  me 
tremble!"  said  grandfather,  anxiously. 
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Kate  pointed  with  her  finger  toward  the  dis- 
tance beyond  the  trees. 

"  There,  behind  the  wood.  Listen  !" 

"I  don't  hear  any  thing.  Come,  let  us  get 
on ;  if  it  is  the  conscripts,  so  much  the  better!" 

*'0h  God!  oh  God!"  cried  the  girl,  "I  hear  a 
voice— so  sad,  so  sad !— it  falls  on  my  ear  like  a 
death-cry !" 

The  old  man  stood  still  a  moment,  gazing  anx- 
iously at  Kate,  who  seemed  listening  to  distant 
sounds.  He,  too,  turned  his  ear  in  the  same 
direction,  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  voice  broke 
the  silence  of  the  plain ;  and  suddenly  a  radiant 
smile  overspread  his  face,  as  he  said, — 

"  Silly  girl !  it's  nothing  but  the  breeze  moan- 
ing in  the  forest !" 

"No!  no!  grandfather,  that's  not  it;  it's  far- 
ther on,  — farther  on,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
wood.    Don't  you  hear  that  moaning  sound  ?" 

After  listening  again  for  a  moment,  the  old 
man  answered : — 

"  ITow  I  understand  exactly  what  you  hear !  It's 
old  Nicholas's  dog  howling  for  the  dead.  His 
wife  must  have  died  last  night,  for  she  received 
extreme  unction  yesterday.  May  God  have  mercy 
on  her  soul!" 

Kate,  who,  in  her  anxiety  and  excitement,  had 
mistaken  the  dog's  howl  for  a  human  wail,  con- 
fessed her  error ;  and,  wiping  the  tears  which  w^ere 
constantly  starting  in  her  eyes,  mended  her  pace 
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and  followed  the  old  man,  who  continued  chatting 
as  they  proceeded. 

"Kate/'  said  he,  "if  you  give  v^ay  so,  what 
will  his  mother  do,  and  what  will  become  of  his 
poor  old  grandfather  ?  We  have  raised  him  by 
the  sweat  of  our  brows ;  we  have  loved  him  as 
the  apple  of  our  eye ;  and,  now  that  we  are  old 
and  broken,  and  when  he  ought  to  be  spared  to 
work  for  us,  if  God  has  not  let  a  guardian  angel 
guide  his  hand,  he  must  become  a  soldier  and 
leave  us  in  misery!" 

"Ah!  that's  nothing,  grandfather,"  said  Kate, 
with  a  little  reproachfulness  in  the  tone.  "  I  have 
arms  too  ;  and,  if  you  can't  do  it  any  more,  I  can 
drive  the  ox  and  do  the  hard  work.  But  Ae, — John, 
— oh !  the  poor  fellow ! — to  hear  nothing  but  swear 
ing  and  blaspheming, — to  be  flogged  and  put  in 
prison, — to  suffer  hunger  and  thirst, — and  to  wear 
himself  out  with  grief,  like  poor  Paul,  whom  they 
finished  in  four  months !  And  then,  too,  he  will 
never  see  any  of  those  who  always  loved  him, — 
neither  you,  nor  his  mother,  nor  his  little  brother, 
nor — nor — nor — nor — anybody  else,  but  those 
coarse,  wicked  soldiers !" 

"Don't  talk  so,  Kate,"  said  the  old  man,  in  a 
changed  voice.  "Your  words  pain  me!  Why 
grieve  so  bitterly?  You  sob  and  tremble  as  if 
you  had  no  doubt  of  his  ill-luck,  v/hile  I  have  a 
presentiment  that  all  has  turned  out  right.  ] 
trust  in  God's  goodness  !" 

A  scarcely-perceptible  smile  flitted  across  the 
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irl's  face,  though  she  said  nothing,  and  the  pair 
ontinued  to  walk  on  to  the  village.    Numbers  of 
people  were  grouped  together  along  the  highway 
on  which  the  conscripts  had  to  return  from 
Brecht,  all  impatient  to  hear  the  result  of  the 
drawing;  and  it  was  easy  to  distinguish  among 
them  those  who  had  a  son  or  a  brother  involved 
in  the  decision.    In  one  group  a  mother  might  be 
seen  wiping  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  her 
apron ;  in  another,  a  father  striving  to  disguise 
the  agony  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  displayed 
itself" on  his  face.    Many  who  came  thither  from 
curiosity  alone  spoke  and  joked  in  loud  voices. 
An  old  blacksmith,  who  had  served  in  the  dra- 
goons under  Napoleon,  was  extravagant  in  his 
praise  of  a  soldier's  life,  and  found  an  ardent  sup- 
porter in  the  miller's  drunken  son,  who  had  served 
a  twelvemonth  and  then  came  home  to  devour  his 
patrimony  in  sloth   and  idleness.     The  smith, 
how^ever,  was  not  unkind  in  his  motives,  for  he 
imagined  that  the  brilliant  colors  in  which  he 
painted  a  military  campaign  would  console  and 
quiet  the  anxious  friends  who  surrounded  him. 

"Every  day  soup  and  meat,"  said  he,  "and 
plenty  of  money,  with  good  beer  and  pretty  girls ! 
Then  they  drink,  dance,  fight,  and  frolic,  till  they 
knock  one  another  to  pieces !  That's  a  life  for 
you  !  You  never  saw  the  like,  and  know  nothing 
about  it." 

But  his  words  had  a  different  effect  on  the 
listeners,  for  they  only  made  the  conscripts'  rela- 
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tives  and  friends  moie  anxious  and  tearful.  Poor 
Kate,  in  fact,  could  not  contain  herself;  for  there 
was  a  careless  word  in  these  jokes  that  wounded 
her  heart  to  such  a  degree  that,  no  sooner  had  the 
blacksmith  finished,  than  she  sprang  in  front  of 
him,  and,  shaking  her  finger,  exclaimed, — 

"Fie!  you  old  vagabond!  You'd  have  them 
all  become  drunkards  like  yourself,  I  suppose; 
or  idlers,  like  the  rest  of  the  fellows  w^ho  have 
learned  nothing  while  they  were  soldiers  but  to 
lead  wicked  lives  and  to  put  their  parents  under 
the  ground !" 

At  this,  the  miller's  son  flew  into  a  violent 
passion,  and  was  about  breaking  out  in  gross 
abuse  of  the  daring  girl,  w^hen,  at  that  moment,  a 
cry  was  heard  from  the  other  side  of  the  road : — 

"  There  they  come  !  there  they  come !" 

In  the  distance,  at  a  turn  of  the  wood,  the  con 
scripts  were  seen  approaching  the  village  rapidly, 
singing  and  shouting  for  joy  till  they  wakened 
the  echoes.  Some  of  them  threw  their  hats  and 
caps  in  the  air,  in  token  of  delight;  while  the 
whole  crowd  behaved  like  a  bevy  of  drunkards 
returning  at  nightfall  from  a  fair.  Still,  in  the 
multitude  of  wayfarers  an  observer  could  not  yet 
distinguish  those  who  w^ere  singing  joyfully  and 
those  who  moved  along  in  disappointment. 

From  the  moment  of  the  announcement  of 
their  approach,  the  friends  and  relatives  who  l.'ad 
been  loitering  in  the  village  set  forth  in  a  hurry 
to  meet  them.    Grandfather  could  not  get  along 
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as  quickly  as  the  rest,  tliongli  Kate,  in  her  anx- 
iety, almost  dragged  him  by  the  hand.  At  length, 
finding  it  impossible  to  restrain  her  impatience, 
when  she  beheld  a  number  of  mothers  embracing 
their  sons  and  brothers,  the  ardent  girl  broke 
from  the  dotard  and  ran  forward  with  eagerness. 
Half-way  from  the  spot  whence  she  started,  she 
was  observed  to  stop  suddenly  as  if  shot,  and 
stagger  to  the  roadside  till  she  grasped  the  trunk 
of  a  tree  for  support. 

The  old  man  came  up  with  her  as  soon  as  he 
possibly  could,  and,  observing  her  posture  and 
tears,  anxiously  inquired, — 

"Isn't  John  there,  that  you  stop,  Kate?" 
"  Oh  God !  I  shall  die  !"  cried  Kate.   "  See— see 
him  coming  along  yonder,  behind  the  rest,  pale 
as  a  sheet,  with  his  eyes  on  the  earth  1    Look  at 
him,  grandfather !" 

"Perhaps  he's  overcome  with  joy,  Kate!"  said 
the  old  man,  striving  to  calm  himself  as  well  as 
his  companion. 

"  How  happy  you  are,  grandfather,  not  to  have 
good  eyes  I" 

As  Kate  uttered  this  last  remark,  John  walked 
slowly  up  to  the  old  man,  while  the  girl  hid  her  sob- 
bing face  against  the  tree,  and,  exhibiting  a  num- 
ber on  a  shp  of  paper,  said,  with  quivering  lips, 
« l  ather,  I  have  had  bad  luck !"  Then,  going 
straight  to  Kate,  he  halted  as  if  transfixed,  looked 
at  her  a  moment,  and  burst  into  tears. 

He  could  not  utter  another  word,  for  his  voice 
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stuck  in  his  throat;  nor  could  his  grandfather 
speak,  hut  quietly  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground 
as  the  tears  stole  doAvn  his  brown  and  wrinkled 
cheeks. 

"My  poor  mother!  my  poor  mother!'  sobbed 
John,  after  a  repose  of  some  moments  had  in 
some  degree  restored  his  self-command.  These 
words  seemed  to  work  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  soul  of  the  maiden,  who  was  a  noble  and  cou- 
rageous girl.  As  long  as  doubt  mastered  her,  she 
wept  like  a  child;  but  the  moment  that  a  cer- 
tainty of  misfortune  became  manifest,  her  soul 
rose  with  the  occasion ;  duty  overcame  grief,  and 
she  recovered  the  moral  energy  that  was  part  of 
her  beautiful  character. 

"John,  my  friend,"  said  she,  turning  to  him 
calmly,  "  God  has  decided  this  matter,  and  who 
can  fight  against  his  will  ?  You  will  be  with  us  a 
year  yet,  before  your  service  commences,  and  per- 
haps something  may  turn  up.  Let  me  get  home 
before  you,  so  that  I  may  inform  your  mother; 
for  I  am  sure  if  any  body  else  told  her  she  would 
die!" 

With  this,  she  quitted  the  highroad,  and,  strik- 
ing into  a  wood-path,  disappeared  from  the  group. 

The  old  man  and  the  unfortunate  conscript  con- 
tinued along  the  road  and  passed  through  the 
village.  They  heard  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  and 
the  wails  of  grief;  but  they  were  too  much  ab- 
sorbed by  their  own  sufferings  to  attend  to  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  others. 
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As  they  approaclied  the  humble  cottages,  Kate 
and  the  two  mothers  advanced  to  meet  them. 
John  cast  a  glance  of  gratitude  at  the  girl  as  he 
saw  that  she  had  been  the  messenger  of  peace, 
and,  opening  wide  his  arms,  received  the  author 
of  his  being  on  his  bosom,  w^here  she  wept  long 
and  bitterly. 

The  shock  was  rude,  the  emotion  almost  insup 
portable ;  but  stout  hearts  overcome  despair,  and, 
by  degrees,  a  serious  calm  was  once  more  re-esta- 
blished in  the  cottages. 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  parting  hour  has  struck!  A  handsome 
youth,  with  a  staff  on  his  shoulder  and  a  bundle 
at  the  end  of  it,  stands  in  front  of  the  huts.  His 
eyes,  which  are  generally  so  full  of  animation, 
wander  listlessly  around  him ;  his  face  is  calm, 
and  every  thing  denotes  self-command;  yet  his 
heart  beats  violently,  and  his  burdened  bosom 
heaves  and  struggles  with  its  load  of  grief.  His 
mother  holds  one  of  his  hands  in  hers,  and  la- 
vishes every  mark  of  affection  on  him ;  she  does 
not  weep,  but  her  sunburnt  cheeks  quiver  with 
the  effort  she  is  making  to  disguise  her  anguish. 
At  times  she  even  smiles,  to  console  and  sustain 
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her  child;  but  the  forced  and  painful  effort  tc 
appear  calm  is  even  sadder  than  the  most  heart- 
rending wail ! 

The  other  poor  widow  is  busy  quieting  John's 
little  brother,  and  in  endeavoring  to  make  him 
believe  that  the  young  soldier  will  soon  be  back 
again;  but  the  boy,  with  the  instinctive  quick- 
ness of  childhood,  has  long  since  learned,  from 
the  grief  that  oppressed  the  household  for  a 
year,  that  this  separation  is  a  terrible  misfortune, 
and  now  refuses  to  be  consoled.  Within  the 
cottage,  Kate  and  grandfather  are  making  the 
last  preparations  for  departure,  in  the  shape  of 
an  abundant  supply  of  homely  fare;  and  at 
length,  when  all  is  ready,  they  go  forth  with  the 
simple  provisions  and  join  the  group  around 
John. 

The  stable-door  is  open,  and  the  ox  looks 
mournfully  at  his  master,  lowing  sadly  from  time 
to  time,  as  if  the  poor  beast  understood  what  was 
about  to  happen. 

All  is  ready,  and  he  must  go !  He  presses  his 
mother's  hand  with  a  closer  grasp  and  advances 
a  step;  but  he  casts  his  eyes  once  more  around 
the  familiar  scene,  takes  in,  with  an  affectionate 
look,  the  hovel  that  sheltered  his  cradle,  the  plain 
and  woods  that  witnessed  his  infant  sports,  and 
the  sterile  land  that  had  been  watered  by  hia 
sweat !  His  humid  eyes,  glancing  from  person  to 
person,  rest  lovingly  on  the  face  of  every  one 
who  has  cherished  him ; — he  does  not  even  except 
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the  lowing  ox, — that  dumb  companion  of  his  hardy 
toils;  but  at  last  he  covers  his  face  with  his 
hard  hands,  through  which  the  tears  are  stream- 
ing, and,  in  a  voice  almost  unintelligible  for  sobs, 
utters  "Farewell!"  Then,  raising  his  head,  he 
shakes  back  the  abundant  hair  which  falls  over 
his  brow  and  shoulders,  and  walks  bravely  on- 
ward. 

But  all  followed  him ;  for  the  moment  of  final 
parting  had  not  yet  arrived.  At  a  short  distance 
toward  the  village,  where  the  roads  crossed,  there 
was  a  "praying-station"  by  the  wayside,  on  which 
an  image  of  the  Virgin  was  suspended.  Kate  had 
placed  it  there,  and  John  had  constructed  a  sort 
of  altar  beneath  the  figure ;  so  that  the  mournful 
group  halted,  as  if  by  common  consent,  at  this 
consecrated  spot,  where  they  had  so  often  poured 
out  their  prayers  together,  in  order  to  utter  the 
last  sad  words  that  were  to  part  them. 

"John,  my  son,"  said  his  mother,  holding  his 
hand,  "  never  forget  what  I  have  told  you.  Keep 
God  always  before  your  eyes,  and  don't  fail  to  say 
your  prayers  before  you  go  to  sleep.  As  long  as 
you  do  so  you  will  be  good ;  but,  should  a  night 
pass  without  prayer,  think  of  me  next  day,— think 
of  your  mother,  and  you  will  become  good  again ; 
for  he  who  thinks  of  God  and  of  his  mother  ia 
safe  from  harm." 

"I  will  think  of  you  always,  mother,— always," 
replied  he,  calmly,  with  a  sigh.  "  If  I  become  sad 
and  lose  heart,  the  memory  of  you,  mother,  will 
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suijport  and  console  me  ;  yet  I  feet  1  shall  be  un 
happy.    I  love  yon  all  too  much  !" 

''Then  yon  must  not  swear,  John,  you  know; 
nor  let  them  lead  you  astray.  You'll  go  to 
church,  won't  you?  You'll  write  to  us  as  often 
as  you  can,  and  never  forget  that  the  least  word 
from  her  child  makes  a  mother  happy,— won't 
you  V  Oh  !  I  will  pray  every  day  and  every  night 
that  your  guardian  ai^gel  may  not  desert  you  !" 

John  was  deeply  to  ached  by  the  trembling  voice 
in  which  his  mother  imparted  these  counsels; 
and,  as  he  still  held  her  hand  in  his,  the  only 
replies  he  gave  were  by  a  closer  pressure  at  the 
end  of  every  sentence,  accompanied  by  the  utter 
ance  of  "Mother!  dear  mother!" 

"John,"  she  continued,— " John,  my  son,  you 
will  fulfil  all  your  duties  wilhngly,  will  you  not? 
You  will  be  obedient  to  your  superiors,  and  even 
suffer  injustice  without  complaint?  You  will  be 
kind  and  useful  to  everybody,  and  show  your 
good  heart  in  every  thing  they  may  command? 
If  you  do  so,  all  your  comrades  and  officers  will 
love  you." 

Kate,  her  mother,  and  the  little  boy,  were 
already  on  their  knees,  praying  before  the  Virgin  ; 
the  two  speakers  threw  themselves  also  on  the 
ground,  and,  raising  their  hands  to  heaven,  united 
in  a  silent  aspiration. 

After  remaining  a  few  moments  engaged  in 
this  pious  duty,  th^y  rose;  and  the  eyes  that  were 
just  calmed  by  prayer  burst  forth  anew  with  a 
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torrent  of  tears.  The  fatal  moment  had  come  ! 
John  tore  himself  with  difficulty  from  his  mo- 
ther's emhrace,  placed  her  on  a  bench  hard-hy, 
kissed  old  grandfather,  Kate's  mother,  and  hia 
little  brother,  and,  turning  again  to  his  own 
parent,  once  more  pressed  her  violently  to  his 
heart.  Then,  without  daring  to  turn  his  eyes  to 
the  sorrowing  group,  he  walked  off  quickly  in 
the  direction  of  the  village,  and  at  the  turn  of  the 
wood  disappeared  from  the  straining  gaze  of  his 
companions. 

But  poor  Kate,  who  had  charged  herself  with 
the  provisions  prepared  for  his  journey,  followed 
the  wayfarer  as  speedily  as  her  limbs  would  per- 
mit; and,  at  length  coming  up  with  him,  the  pair 
walked  on,  side  by  side,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, without  speaking  a  word.  They  both  felt 
in  this  solemn  hour  that  the  secret  by  which 
their  innocent  hearts  were  overburdened  could  no 
longer  be  repressed. 

After  a  while,  John  took  Kate's  hand  timidly, 
but  as  yet  said  nothing,  till,  after  some  twenty 
paces  more,  he  faltered  forth,  with  trembling 
anxiety, — 

"You  won't  forget  me,  dear  Kate?" 

There  was  no  answer,  save  in  the  ^obs  and  tears 
of  the  girl. 

"You  will  waW — continued  John,  timidly — 
"  till  I  come  home  from  the  army  ?  May  I  carry 
along  that  hope,  at  least,  to  save  me  altogether 
from  despair?'' 
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Kate  raised  her  large  blue  eyes  to  his,  with  a 
long  and  melancholy  gaze,  which,  while  it  seemed 
to  tell  him  all  that  his  soul  demanded,  almost 
reproached  him  for  asking  the  question.  The 
sudden  gush  of  joy  quite  overcame  poor  John, 
who,  leaning  against  an  oak  for  support,  looked 
rapturously  into  those  loving  eyes,  when  sudden. y 
footsteps  were  heard  approaching,  and  the  voice 
of  a  man  singing  joyously. 

Kate  strove  quickly  to  hide  her  emotion  from 
the  new-comer,  who  proved  to  be  Karel, —  another 
-conscript,  who  was  to  accompany  her  lover  to  the 
military  rendezvous  at  the  village. 

"John,"  said  she,  quickly,  as  Karel  approached, 
"I  will  take  care  of  your  mother,  your  grand- 
father, and  your  little  brother,  when  you  are  away. 
I  will  see  to  the  land  and  the  cattle.  My  health 
and  strength  are  stout  enough  for  all  I  have  to 
do  ;  so  when  you  get  back  to  us  I  hope  you  will 
find  every  thing  as  you  left  it." 

"All?"  exclaimed  John,  with  a  deep  and 
meaning  look, — "all,  Kate?" 

Yes, — ALL !  And,  John,  I  won't  go  to  the  fair 
•while  you  are  gone,  for  there  would  be  no  fun 
there  without  you.  But  you  mustn't  do  what  the 
old  smith  spoke  of,  you  know, — drink,  frolic,  and 
co'irt  the  pretty  girls!  If  I  hear  you  are  mis- 
behaving, I  wdll  soon  be  in  yonder  graveyard !" 

Just  at  that  moment  Karel' s  hand  fell  heavily 
on  the  conscript's  shoulder,  as  he  burst  fo^th,  in  a 
song  half  gay,  half  plaintive  : — 
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**  Alas !  my  love,  I  must  away : 
A  soldier  I  become  to-day ! — 
My  love,  forget  me  not!" 

A  blush  suffused  Kate's  face  as  John  remarked 
bar  emotion,  and,  replying  in  the  same  tone  to  hia 
comrade's  salutation,  he  took  his  arm  and  marched 
on  toward  the  village,  still  followed  at  a  distauco 
by  his  weeping  sweetheart. 

On  reaching  the  rendezvous  they  found  three 
youngsters,  with  their  packs  on  their  backs,  wait- 
ing for  them  and  ready  for  the  journey.  The 
parting  kiss  was  given  by  friends  and  parents  to 
the  wayfarers;  but  poor  Kate  alone  kissed  no- 
body. Still,  as  she  handed  to  John  the  provisions 
she  had  prepared  for  his  journey,  their  eyes  met 
once  more  in  a  long,  ardent,  and  intense  look 
which  in  itself  was  a  love-song. 

They  are  gone.  Kate  left  the  village  tearless; 
but,  in  the  solitude  of  the  woods  that  bordered 
her  homeward  path,  her  resolution  and  calmness 
failed,  and  heavy  was  the  heart  with  which  she 
greeted  once  more  the  humble  cottages  which 
to  her  were  henceforth  to  be  as  barren  as  the 
wilderness,  or  peopled  alone  by  a  lover's  memory 
of  the  past. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

It  was  oiu  a  fine  autumn  day  that  Kate  might 
have  been  seen  leaving  the  village,  her  eyes  spark- 
ling with  delight,  and  bearing  in  her  hands  a 
couple  of  large  sheets  of  paper  and  a  bottle  of 
ink.  On  her  way  she  met  Jane,  the  shoemaker's 
daughter,  who  crossed  her  path  as  she  issued  from 
the  woods. 

"  High !  Kate !  where  are  you  going  with  so 
much  paper  in  such  a  hurry  ?  Is  there  a  fire 
anywhere  ?    How's  John  getting  along  ?" 

"  John  !"  exclaimed  Kate  ;  "  J ohn  !  God  knows, 
Jane  dear.  We  have  only  heard  from  him  thrice 
since  he  went  away.  It's  quite  six  months  now 
since  one  of  his  comrades  from  Turnhout  left  a 
message  from  him  at  the  Crown ;  and,  as  he  is 
now  somewhere  on  the  other  side  of  Maestricht,  I 
expect  it  will  be  long  before  we  hear  of  him  again, 
for  news  don't  often  come  this  way  from  such  a 
distance." 

"  Don't  he  know  how  to  write,  Kate  ?"  said 
Jane. 

"He  did  when  we  went  to  school  together  to 
the  sacristan,  and  once  he  got  a  prize  for  writ- 
ing; but  I  suppose  he  has  forgotten  it,  like  my- 
self." 
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"And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
paper?" 

"I'll  tell  yon,  Jenny.  For  the  last  two  montha 
I  have  been  studying  my  old  copy-books  over  and 
over  again,  and  I've  almost  taught  myself  again 
how  to  write.  I  mean  to  try  if  I  can  scribble  a 
letter  this  very  day.  Do  you  think  it  will  go  ?  for 
I  don't  know  any  thing  about  such  matters.  Did 
you  ever  write  a  letter  in  your  life,  Jane?" 

"I^o;  but  I've  heard  a  great  many  read.  My 
brother  Jacob,  w^ho  lives  in  town,  sends  us  one 
almost  every  month." 

"  And  what  are  they  like  ?  What  do  they  put 
in  them  ?  Is  it  just  as  if  some  one  were  talking 
to  you?" 

"  Oh  Kate ;  it's  altogether  different.  They 
are  beautiful ! — full  of  all  sorts  of  compliments,  and 
such  big  w^ords  that  you  can  hardly  understand 
them !" 

"Alas,  Jane,  if  that's  the  case,  how  shall  I  ever 
write  one  ?    Yet,  stay ;  suppose  I  wrote  thus  : — 

*  John,  we  are  very  sad,  because  we  don't  know 
whether  you  are  ill  or  well.  You  must  let  us  hear 
from  you  very  soon,  for  your  mother  will  become 
ill:'  and  so  on.  He'd  understand  that,  wouldn't 
he?" 

"Simpleton!  that's  not  a  letter!  Everybody 
talks  that  way,  gentle  as  well  as  simple.  But 
listen  to  me.    Letters  must  always  begin  so : — ■ 

*  Venerated  parents : — I  take  my  pen  in  my  trem- 
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blin^   hand    to — to — to  '   I  don't  recollect 

exactly  what  comes  next.'* 

"  *  To  write  to  you,'  of  course/'  said  Kate. 

"Ah!  you  know  better  than  I  do,  Kate,  I  see 
already,  and  you're  only  making  a  fool  of  me. 
That's  not  kind  of  you,  Kate  :  it  isn't!'' 

"  ITonsense  !  Why,  where's  your  head,  Jenny  I 
"When  he  takes  his  pen  in  his  hand  it's  not  to  cut 
a  pie  with,  of  course.  Your  simplicity  makes  me 
laugh.  But  I  don't  understand  what  makes  your 
brother's  hand  '  tremble'  always  when  he  begins 
a  letter.  Besides,  it's  always  bad  to  tremble,  be- 
cause it  makes  you  write  ill." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Kate.  Our  Jacob  is  a  little 
wild  in  town,  I  fear,  and  always  wants  money. 
That's  why  he  trembles :  he  is  afraid  father  will 
be  angry.    How's  your  cow,  Kate  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  Jenny.  She  was  a  little  under  the 
weather  the  other  day;  but  we  fed  her  on  luzern- 
grass,  and  she's  coming  round  again.  We  sold 
her  calf  to  a  farmer  at  Wechel.  It  was  a  spotted 
one,  and  the  prettiest  little  beast  imaginable  !" 

With  this  they  parted. 

"  Good-by,  Kate,"  said  Jane,  as  she  went  on  her 
way.  "  Strive  to  write  your  letter,  and  give  our 
compliments  to  John." 

"  Farewell  till  after  church  next  Sunday,"  replied 
Kate,  "when  I'll  tell  you  how  I  got  on.  Give  my 
love  to  your  sister.  Adieu !"  And  immediately- 
Jane  skipped  away,  singing. 

Kate  stood  still,  silent  and  dreamy,  till  the  sweet 
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voice  of  the  maiden  was  lost  in  the  wood,  when, 
recoverino^  herself  from  her  reverie,  she  resumed 
her  walk  homeward.  In  the  cottage  she  found 
tlie  two  widows,  seated  near  the  table,  awaiting 
her  return  with  considerable  impatience ;  while 
grandfather,  who  was  ill  with  a  bad  cold  and  had 
retired  to  bed,  peered  through  the  curtains  to  wit- 
ness the  great  work  she  was  about  undertaking. 
No  sooner  had  she  appeared  on  the  door-sill  than 
the  whole  household  was  on  tiptoe  with  anxiety 
about  the  wonderful  letter  that  was  to  be  written, 
and  the  two  dames  busied  themselves  with  clear- 
ins:  the  table  which  was  to  be  the  field  of  action. 

"  Come  here,  Kate,"  said  John's  mother.  "  Sit 
in  grandfather's  chair,  for  it  is  the  most  com- 
fortable." 

Kate  took  her  seat  silently  at  the  table,  un- 
rolled and  smoothed  the  sheets  of  paper,  and  put 
the  nib  of  the  pen  between  her  lips,  as  if  absorbed 
in  deep  thought.  "While  this  pantomime  was  going 
on,  the  women  and  grandfather  contemplated  the 
girl  with  an  air  of  the  most  anxious  solicitude; 
and  John's  little  brother,  with  mouth  agape  and 
elbows  on  the  table,  stared  at  poor  Kate  to  see 
what  on  earth  she  was  about  doing  with  the 
mysttirious  pen. 

Suddenly  Kate  rose  silently  from  the  chair,  took 
a  teacup  from  the  closet,  poured  the  iuk  into  it, 
reseated  herself  at  the  table,  and  began  to  turn  the 
paper  round  and  round,  and  over  and  over,  as  if 
cudgelling  her  brains  for  inspiration.    At  last  she 
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plunged  the  pen  in  the  ink,  put  her  hand  on  the 
paper,  bent  down  her  head,  and  arranged  her  self 
as  if  beginning  to  write;  but,  after  a  moment 
of  hesitation,  raised  her  eyes  again,  and  said, 
inquiringly, — 

"  Well !  tell  me  now  what  I'm  to  say." 

The  two  widows  looked  at  each  other  in  .sur- 
prise and  doubt,  and  then  fixed  their  eyes  on 
grandfather,  who,  with  his  neck  stretched  forth 
through  the  curtains,  still  continued  watching  the 
anxious  scribe. 

"Well,  write  that  we  are  all  well,"  said  the  old 
man,  coughing:  "a  letter  always  begins  in  that 
way." 

"Now,  that's  a  pretty  way  of  talking,  grand- 
father!" replied  Kate,  with  a  disapproving  glance 
at  him.  "  '  We  are  all  well!"  when  you  have  been 
sick  and  in  bed  this  fortnight !" 

"  You  might  put  it,  Kate,  at  the  end  of  the  letter, 
then,  if  you  have  no  objection." 

"I^To,  my  child,"  said  John's  mother;  "I'll  tell 
you  what  to  do.  Begin  by  asking  him  how  he  is, — 
how  his  health  stands  the  roughing;  and,  when  we 
have  got  that  down,  by  degrees  we  shall  get  hold 
of  something  else." 

"  i^o,  my  daughter,"  said  the  other  widow ;  "  say 
first  of  all  that  you  '  take  your  pen  in  your  hand  to 
'*  inquire  into  the  condition  of  his  health.'  That's 
the  way  the  letter  began  which  I  heard  read 
yesterday  at  the  miller's." 

"Yes;  that's  precisely  what  Jane,  the  shoe- 
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maimer's  daughter,  said ;  yet  I  won't  do  it,  for  it  is 
too  childish,"  answered  Kate,  impatiently.  "  J ohii 
will  know  very  well  himself  that  I  couldn't  write 
with  my  foot." 

^'Put  his  name  at  the  top  of  the  paper>"  sai(3 
grandfather. 

"  Which  name  !  Braems  ?" 

'-j^o;  John." 

"  You' re  right,  grandfather, " said  Kate.  "  'Now, 
take  care,  Paul,  and  put  your  arms  oif  the  table ; 
and  you,  mother,  get  a  little  farther  from  the  edge: 
else  you'll  be  sure  to  shake  me." 

Kate  set  her  pen  forthwith  to  the  paper,  and, 
while  deciding  on  the  exact  place  where  she 
ought  to  begin,  spelled  the  name  of  their  absent 
friend  in  a  low  tone.  But,  just  as  she  was  be- 
ginning to  move  her  hand  in  making  the  first 
letter,  John's  mother  suddenly  seized  it,  and  ex- 
claimed,— 

"  Stop  a  bit,  Kate ;  don't  you  think  that  the 
word  'John'  just  all  alone  by  itself  won't  look 
well  ?  It's  so  short:  we  must  put  something  with 
it.  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  say  'Dear  child,'  or 
'Dear  son'  r 

Kate  hardly  heard  what  she  was  saying ;  for  she 
was  busy  licking  a  huge  blot  of  ink  from  the 
paper,  which  the  abrupt  action  of  the  widow  had 
spilled  on  it. 

"See,"  said  she,  "what  you've  made  me  do; 
and  there's  no  use  licking,  for  the  blot  still  re- 
mains.   Let  me  take  the  other  sheet." 
3* 
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"Well,  what  say  you  to  my  notion,  Kate? 
^Dear  son:'  it's  much  handsomer,  isn't  it?" 

"N'o,"  answered  Kate,  a  little  spitefully;  "I 
won't  put  that  either.  Do  you  think  I  am  going 
to  write  to  John  as  if  I  were  his  mother?" 

"Well,  what  are  you  going  to  put?"  inquired 
the  pair,  with  considerable  eagerness. 

A  modest  blush  crimsoned  Kate's  forehead  as 
she  answered, — 

"Suppose  I  write  'Dear  friend'?  Don't  you 
think  that  would  be  better  than  all  ?" 

"Ko;  I  won't  have  that  either,"  said  John's, 
mother.    "Better  put  'John,'  short  as  it  is." 

"  'Beloved  John' T'  inquired  the  maiden. 

"Ah,  that's  it!  that's  it!"  shouted  the  whole 
party  together,  delighted  with  this  solution  of  the 
initial  difficulty. 

"ISTow,  keep  away  from  the  table,"  said  Kate, 
"and  don't  let  Paul  touch  me." 

The  peasant-girl  began  her  work  seriously  ;  but 
in  a  moment  huge  drops  of  sweat  started  on  her 
brow  as  she  held  her  breath  and  grew  purple  in 
the  face.  Soon,  however,  she  was  relieved  from 
her  agony  by  a  sigh,  as  she  exclaimed, — 

"  Heavens  !  that  B  is  the  hardest  of  all  letters ! 
But,  thank  God '  there  it  is  at  last,  with  its  big 
head." 

The  widows  instantly  arose,  bent  over  the  table, 
and  expressed  their  perfect  delight  with  the  letter, 
which  was  about  as  long  as  their  little  fingers. 

"That's   lovely!"   cried  John's  mother:  "it 
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.ooks  exactly  like  a  wasp!  And  that  says  'Be- 
loved John,'  does  it?  What  a  beautiful  thing  it  is 
to  be  able  to  write ! — one  would  really  think  there 
was  magic  in  it!" 

"Come;  sit  down  now,  and  let  me  get  on," 
said  Kate,  resolutely.  "I  feel  that  I  shall  be  able 
to  do  it  if  the  pen  don't  break  down." 

Puffing  and  panting,  Kate  recommenced  her 
toil.  Grandfather  looked  on  and  coughed;  the 
widows  were  quiet  as  mice;  while  little  Paul 
amused  himself  by  dipping  his  fingers  stealthily  in 
the  teacup  and  making  dots  on  the  table  with  the 
ink.  "When  the  first  line  of  the  epistle  was  full  of 
its  fine  large  letters,  the  writer  stopped  to  take 
breath. 

"How  far  have  you  got,  Kate?"  asked  John's 
mother.  "  Eead  us  all  you  have  got  down  on  the 
paper." 

"What  a  hurry  you're  in!"  cried  Kate;  "there's 
nothing  else  yet  than  'Beloved  John;'  and  I  think 
that's  doing  very  well.  Don't  you  see  how  the 
perspiration  is  running  from  my  forehead?  I'd 
rather  clean  the  stable  any  day.  You  think,  I 
suppose,  that  there's  no  work  in  writing  ?  Paul, 
keep  your  fingers  out  of  the  ink,  or  you'll  upset 
the  cup." 

"Go  on,  my  daughter,  go  on!'*  said  grand- 
father, "  or  else  the  letter  won't  be  done  by  the 
end  of  next  week !" 

"That's  true,"  answered  Kate;  "but  tell  me 
yourselves  what  I  shall  say  " 
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"  Inquire,  first  of  all  and  before  any  thing  else, 
about  bis  bealtb." 

Kate  went  to  work  again  for  some  time,  blot- 
ting out  several  wrong  letters  with  ber  finger,— 
scolded  at  tbe  bair  tbat  would  follow  tbe  nib  of 
tbe  pen, — growled  at  tbe  sacristan  because  the 
ink  was  too  thick,  —  and,  finally,  read  aloud. 

Beloved  John,  how  is  your  health 

"  That's  capital !"  said  his  mother.  "  And  now 
write,"  continued  she,  "tbat  we  are  all  well, — 
cattle  and  people, — and  that  we  wish  him  every 
happiness." 

Kate  thought  a  moment,  and  set  to  work  again. 
As  soon  as  she  had  finished  the  sentence,  she  read 
as  follows :— "  Thank  God,  we  are  all  still  very  well, 
and  the  ox  and  the  cow  also, — except  grandfather,  who 
is  sick;  and  we  all  together  wish  you  may  be  happy." 

"Good  heavens,  Kate!"  ejaculated  John's 
mother,  "  where  did  you  learn  how  to  do  all  that  ? 
Tbe  sacristan  " 

"Don't  talk,  now,"  interrupted  the  girl,  "or 
you'll  make  me  forget.    I  feel  it  coming." 

For  half  an  hour  the  dropping  of  a  pin  might 
have  been  beard  in  the  cottage,  so  great  was  tbe 
silence  of  all  its  inmates.  Kate's  work  seemed  to 
advance  more  agreeably  and  readily  than  at  first ; 
for  she  was  seen  to  smile  from  time  to  time,  as  if 
a  pleasant  thought  bad  shot  against  ber  mind. 
Tbe  only  thing  that  annoyed  her  was  in  seeing 
Paul  dip  his  fingers  in  tbe  ink  and  continue 
spotting  his  arm  with  the  fluid,  in  spite  of  ber 
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threatening  looks.  Ten  times  at  least  Kate 
moved  the  cup  from  side  to  side ;  but  the  scamp 
was  so  intent  on  the  ink  that  he  could  not  he 
kept  away  from  it.  E'otwithstanding  this,  how- 
ever, the  two  first  pages  were  filled  to  the  bottom ; 
when  Kate,  with  an  air  of  considerable  elation, 
undertook  to  read  the  following  epistolary  mor- 
ceau  to  her  delighted  hearers  : — 

"  Beloved  John : — 

''Sow  is  your  health  f  Thank  God^  me  are  all  still 
very  well,  and  the  ox  and  the  cow  also, — except  grand- 
father, who  is  sick  ;  and  we  all  together  luish  you  may 
be  hajppy.  It  is  quite  six  months  since  we  have  heard 
from  you.  Let  us  know  if  you  are  alive.  It  is  wrong 
in  you  to  forget  cdl  of  us,  ivho  love  you  so  much.  Your 
mother  talks  about  you  all  day  long,  and  I  dream  at 
night  that  you  are  miserable,  and  that  I  hear  your  voice 
crying  in  my  ear,  '-Kate,  Kate  I'  so  loud  fhat  it  wakes 
me : — and  then  the  ox,  too,  he  looks  out  of  the  stable- 
door,  and  don't  see  you,  and  moans  as  if  he  wanted  to 
cry.  It  is  so  hard,  John,  to  hear  nothing  from  you, 
that  you  must  have  mercy  on  us,  else  your  mother  will 
get  sick.  When  the  poor  woman  hears  your  nam£,  she 
can't  talk  any  m.ore,  and  begins  to  cry  so  much  that  it 
almost  breaks  my  heart.'" 

As  the  reading  proceeded,  the  listeners'  eyes 
gradually  filled  with  tears ;  but,  as  the  last  sad 
words  fell  on  their  ears,  none  of  them  could  resist 
the  emotion,  and  the  maiden  was  interrupted  by 
sobs.    Grandfather  dropped  his  white  locks  on 
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the  edge  of  tlie  bed  to  hide  his  tears,  and  John's 
mother  threw  herself  on  the  writer's  neck  with  a 
burst  of  anguish,  while  poor  Kate  herself  looked 
at  them  almost  stupefied  by  the  surprising  effect 
of  her  composition. 

"Oh, Kate,  Kate  !"  ejaculated  one  of  the  widows, 
"  where  did  you  find  all  those  words  ?  It  was  like 
running  a  knife  into  my  heart ;  and  still,  how^  beau- 
tiful it  w^as !" 

"Oh!"  said  John's  mother,  "and  yet  it's  no- 
thing but  the  pure  truth,  and  he  ought  to  know 
how  much  I  have  suffered.  Go  on  reading,  dear 
Kate.  I  am  altogether  amazed  that  you  know 
how  to  write  so.  There  never  was  any  thing  like 
it;  your  hands  are  entirely  too  good,  my  dear 
child,  to  milk  cows  and  work  in  the  fields.  What 
strange  things  God  permits  in  this  world!" 

"Listen  now,"  said  Kate;  "for  I'm  not  done  yet." 

"OA,  John^  if  you  only  knew  how  much  we  longed  to 
hear  from  you,  we  would  soon  have  a  letter  I  We  have 
no  clover  this  year,  for  it  was  badly  sown,  and  the  frost 
nipped  it ;  hut  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  our  luzern : — it  is 
as  tender  as  butter.  Our  grain  has  suffered  a  little 
from  a  dry  spdl;  but  our  heavenly  Father  has  blessed 
us  with  plenty  of  buckwheat  and  abundance  of  early 
potatoes.  The  cooper  has  married  FulderhoscKs 
squint-eyed  daughter;  but  she  brings  him  some  money. 
Frank,  the  mason,  fell  from  the  brewery-roof  right  on 
our  old  blacksmith's  back,  and  the  smith,  poor  fellow^ 
is  dead." 
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Kate  stopped. 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  her  mother,  hi  a  disap- 
pointed tone.  "Don't  you  intend  to  tell  him 
that  our  cow  had  a  calf?" 

"  To-be-sure !  I  forgot  it  entirely  !  There ! 
that's  it!"  said  she,  after  writing  a  few  momenta.. 
"Listen!" 

"  Our  cow  has  had  a  calf.  All  turned  out  well, 
and  the  calf  has  been  sold." 

"  Don't  you  say  any  thing  about  the  rabbits, 
Kate?"  asked  the  grandfather. 
After  w^riting  again,  Kate  read, — 

"  Grandfather   has  made  a  rahhit-icarren  in  the 
»  stable.    They  are  as  fat  as  jplovers  ;  but  the  largest  is  to 
be  kept  till  you  return,  when  we  are  to  have  a  famous 
feast  r 

The  whole  party  uttered  exclamations  of  joy  at 
this  happy  conclusion;  and  httle  Paul,  seeing  the 
general  excitement,  and  being,  perhaps,  somewhat 
wrought  upon  by  the  word  feast ^  clapped  his 
hands  with  delight.  Unluckily,  his  fingers  struck 
the  ink-cup  so  rudely  that  he  upset  the  rickety 
vessel  and  poured  its  sable  contents  over  the 
beautiful  letter  ! 

Instantly  the  scene  was  changed.  Grandfather, 
poor  Kate,  and  the  widows,  looked  at  each  other 
with  consternation  and  grief,  as  they  lifted  their 
hands  to  heaven ;  while  little  Paul,  who  already 
anticipated  a  flogging  for  his  mishap,  began  to 
scream  and  cry  as  if  they  were  murdering  him. 
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Fortunately  for  the  boy,  the  whipping  was  omit- 
ted; but,  in  the  intervals  of  their  lamentation  over 
the  ruined  letter,  he  did  not  fail  to  be  scolded  to 
their  hearts'  content. 

"Come,"  said  the  good-hearted  girl  at  last, 
"  never  mind:  the  misfortune  is  not  so  great,  after 
all.  I  intended  to  copy  the  letter  before  I  sent  it, 
for  the  beginning  was  very  badly  written :  the 
letters  were  too  big  and  the  lines  too  crooked.  I 
shall  do  better  next  time.  I'll  be  off  this  minute 
to  the  village  for  more  paper  and  ink;  and,  more- 
over, I'll  get  a  new  pen  in  place  of  the  one  I've 
worn  out." 

"That's  right!"  replied  the  group,  simulta- 
neously; "and  don't  lose  a  moment.  Here,  take  , 
the  Jive-franc-^iece  that  we  got  for  the  calf. 
Ask  the  sacristan  to  change  it ;  for  we  ought  to 
send  thirty  at  least  to  poor  John.  Get  out 
of  the  house,  Paul,  you  little  blackguard,  and 
come  into  it  again  before  nightfall  if  you  dare !" 

Kate  was  off  to  the  village  instantly,  for  her 
heart  was  full  of  joy,  owing  to  the  triumph  she 
had  obtained,— the  conviction  that  she  could  write 
to  John,  and  perhaps,  above  all,  a  sort  of  innocent 
pride  in  her  skill  and  cleverness. 

As  she  approached  the  cross-roads,  she  observed 
the  letter-carrier  of  the  district  coming  toward  her 
rapidly.  Her  palpitating  little  heart  was  soon 
thumping  in  her  throat ;  for,  as  the  path  he  followed 
led  only  toward  the  cottages,  she  was  confident 
the  messenger  was  bringing  news  from  John. 
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And  she  was  right;  for,  as  soon  as  he  came 
within  speakiDg-distance,  he  drew  a  letter  from 
his  pouch,  and,  holding  it  np  with  a  smile, — 

"Here,  Kate,"  said  he,  "is  something  for  you 
from  Yenloo;  hut  it  costs  thirty-five  cents."'^ 

"  Thirty-five  cents !"  murmured  Kate,  taking 
the  letter  with  a  tremhling  hand,  and  looking  at 
the  address  as  if  lost  in  thought. 

"Yes,  certainly!"  replied  the  carrier;  "it's 
stamped  on  the  cover.  Do  you  think  I'd  cheat 
you  for  such  a  trifie  ?" 

"Can  you  change  this?"  asked  Kate,  handing 
him  the  Jive-franc-i^iece. 

The  carrier  changed  the  money,  took  his  pay, 
saluted  the  maiden  kindly,  and  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  village. 

Kate  darted  into  the  path  across  the  heath  and 
ran  toward  the  cottages ;  hut,  as  she  hastened  on, 
she  could  not  restrain  her  impatience,  and,  break- 
ing the  seal,  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  a 
second  letter  fall  out  of  the  envelope.  As  she 
stopped  to  pick  it  up,  a  blush  overspread  her  face 
and  her  eyes  shone  with  unwonted  brilliancy 
when  she  saw  inscribed  on  it,  in  large  letters, 
''For  Kate  alone:'  "For  Kate!"  John's  soul 
was  i that  paper,  and  his  voice  would  speak  from 
it  to  her  alone  !  There  was  a  secret  between  John 
and  the  maiden ! 


*  A  coin  representing  the  hundredth  part  of  a  florin,  oi  about 
two  centimes. 
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For  a  minute  or  two  a  multitude  of  confusing 
thouglits  rushed  pellmell  through  her  mind  as 
Bhe  hastened  homeward ;  nor  did  she,  in  .fact, 
entirely  recover  herself  till  the  lowing  of  the  ox 
announced  her  immediate  proximity  to  the  cot- 
tage. Here  she  thrust  the  second  letter  into  the 
bosom  of  her  dress,  and,  all  out  of  breath,  rushed 
into  the  room  with,— "A  letter  from  John!  a 
letter  from  John  !" 

The  widows  ran  joyously  toward  her,  while 
grandfather,  almost  equally  excited,  was  on  the 
brink  of  tumbling  out  of  bed. 

Read  it !  read  it,  Kate  !— read  it  at  once  !" 

Kate  took  her  seat  at  the  table,  and  began 
spelling  out  the  letter  aloud ;  but,  as  the  writing 
was  not  very  legible,  she  could  only  get  on 
word  by  word,  and  was  often  obliged  to  begin 
again,  in  order  to  make  any  thing  comprehen- 
sible out  of  the  sentence.  It  ran,  however,  aa 
follows : — 

"  My  very  dear  parents : — 

"J  seize  my  pen  to  inquire  about  your  health, 
and  I  hope  you  will  do  the  same  for  me;  because  lam 
sujfering  in  my  eyes,  and  have  been  sent  to  the  infir- 
mary, I  am  very  unhappy,  my  dear  parents,  and  I 
am  very  much  frightened,  because  so  many  of  my  com^ 
fades  have  become  blind  in  the  same  way.'' 

Kate  could  get  no  further.  Her  head  fell  on  ^he 
fatal  letter,  as  she  burst  forth  in  sobs,  while  the 
poor  widows  and  grandfather  gave  vent  to  their 
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agony  with  wild  cries  and  bitter  tears.  "  Oh  God ! 
oil  God!  My  poor  child!  my  poor  child!'*  ex- 
claimed his  mother,  raising  her  arms  aloft,  wring- 
ing her  hands,  and  walking  np  and  down  the 
apartment  in  despair : — "  Blind  !  blind  !" 

Kate  lifted  her  head  at  these  words,  and  said, 
gtill  weeping, — 

"For  God's  sake,  don't  make  things  worse  than 
they  really  are,  for  they  are  bad  enough  already. 
Let  me  finish  the  letter ;  perhaps  it  may  be  better 
than  we  think.    Be  still  a  while,  and  listen : — 

^'Bui  tell  mother  not  to  he  distressed,  for  every  thing 
is  for  the  best,  and  1  hope,  if  God  pleases,  that  IioiU 
yet  be  cured.  The  worst  of  our  sufferings  is  from 
hunger,  for  we  are  put  on  half  rations  in  the  infirmary. 
All  the  bread  and  meat  they  give  us  in  a  day  icould  not 
more  than  make  a  good  mouthful  With  that  ive  have 
a  wooden  bowl  of  watery  stuff,  without  pepper  or  salt, 
and  that  is  all.  Live  on  that  when  you  are  well,  if  you 
can  !  You  may  suppose,  therefore,  my  dear  parents, 
that  I  want  some  money,  if  you  can  spare  it.  We  get 
nc  pay  here,  and  we  are  all  day  kept  in  the  dark,  for 
they  don't  allow  us  to  go  into  the  light  at  all.  Give 
my  compliments  to  grandfather,  to  Kate  and  her 
mother,  and  to  Paul ;  and  1  wish  you  all  good  health 
and  long  life.  Kobe,  the  son  of  Baptiste  the  gar- 
dener, has  been  made  a  corporal.  The  rats  gnawed 
a  larg?  hole  in  my  sack  at  the  barracks,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  they  have  mad.e  me  get  a  new  sack, 
which  cost  seventy  centimes.    I  Jiave  no  debts  besides 
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this.  All  the  officers  like  me;  and  the  Serjeant^  who 
is  a  Walloon  from  Liege^  is  very  kind  to  me.  This 
letter  is  written  by  Karcl,  loho  is  also  in  the  hospital 
with  sore  eyes.  You  need  not  tell  his  father  of  it, 
for  he  is  almost  well  again.  All  the  rest  of  our 
friends  from  the  village  are  well.  And  so,  dear  pa- 
rents, we  all  have  the  honor  to  salute  you. 

''Your  obedient  son." 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  letter  there  was  a 
dead  silence  in  the  apartment  for  a  considerahle 
time ;  for  everyhody  seemed  struck  and  appalled 
by  the  apprehension  of  an  impending  catastrophe. 
The  poor  widows  wept  without  uttering  a  word, 
and  Kate  laid  her  head  on  the  table,  absorbed  in 
anxiety  and  grief. 

At  last,  Kate  was  the  -first  to  break  the  spell,  as, 
rising  and  taking  a  sickle  from  the  wall, — 

"Come,"  said  she,  "with  this  sorrow  of  ours  I 
was  about  forgetting  our  poor  beast.  I  must  cut 
some  grass  for  it ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  keep  up 
your  spirits  and  think  what  is  best  to  be  done." 

'No  one  answered  these  remarks,  as  Kate  took  a 
wheelbarrow  which  stood  outside  the  door  and 
departed  toward  the  field.  As  soon  as  she 
reached  a  screening  grove  of  young  oaks,  the  pea- 
sant-girl sat  down  on  the  wheelbarrow,  and,  with 
a  trembling  hand,  drew  the  letter  from  her  bosom 
and  read  as  follows : — 

''Karel  has  written  this  letter,  as  well  as  the  other ^ 
but  I  have  told  him.  every  word  that  he  was  to  put  in  it. 
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''Kate —I  don't  dare  ivrite  it  to  mother,  because  it  ii 
too  dreadful  Kate,  I  am  blind— blind  for  life! 
Both  my  eyes  are  gone.  I  cannot  speak  of  this  great 
affliofion;  but  I  shall  never  see  you  again  in  the  world, 
nor  my  mother,  nor  my  grandfather,  nor  any  of  thost 
whom  I  loved  so  much.    I  know  I  shall  die  ! 

"  Since  I  Jiave  been  blind,  Kate,  you  always  seem 
to  be  before  me,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  keeps 
me  alive;  yet  I  ought  never  to  think  of  it  again,  nor 
ought  you.  Ah!  my  dear  love,  go  to  the  fair,  as  of 
old,  and  do  not  stay  away  on  my  account;  for,  if  you 
were  to  become  sad  because  I  am  afflicted,  my  cup  of 
misery  woidd  be  full.  I  have  written  this  for  you 
alone,  Kate,  so  that  you  may  break  it  by  degrees  to 
my  poor  mother.  For  God's  sake,  Kate,  dont  let  her 
hear  of  it  in  any  other  way. 

"  Till  death,  your  unhappy- 

Hardly  liad  poor  Kate  read  tlie  last  line  of  this 
appalling  letter,  when  a  deadly  paleness  came  over 
her  face,  her  arms  dropped  at  her  sides,  her  eyes 
closed,  and  her  head  fell  hack  on  the  wheel- 
barrow.   There  she  lay  in  a  profound  stupor ! 

A  gentle  hreeze  came  over  the  heath,  sighing 
through  the  oaks  and  shaking  their  foliage;  the 
bees  hummed  softly  at  her  ear ;  the  lark  sprang 
up  to  the  sky  and  sang  his  thrilling  song ;  farther 
in  the  distance  the  cry  of  the  grasshopper  was 
ever  heard:  but  nothing  broke  the  silence  for 
poor  Kate, — nothing  roused  her  from  her  mortal 
4*  2D 
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swoon.  The  sun  followed  his  course  in  the  hea- 
vens till  his  burning  rays  pierced  the  trees  and 
shone  full  on  the  maiden's  face ;  but  it  was  not 
until  then  that  the  stagnant  blood  seemed  to  re* 
Bume  its  wonted  action  in  her  veins. 

She  lifted  her  head  and  stared  around  with  sur- 
prise, like  a  suddenly -aroused  sleeper  whose  con- 
sciousness has  not  yet  entirely  returned.  But  the 
open  letter  lying  at  her  feet  soon  brought  the 
frightful  catastrophe  to  her  apprehension;  and, 
seizing  the  fatal  paper,  she  buried  it  in  her  bosom, 
and  fell  into  profound  meditation.  How  long 
she  remained  transfixed  with  sorrow  I  know  not ; 
but  at  length  she  arose,  drove  her  barrow  hastily 
into  the  field,  where  she  partly  tore,  partly  cut, 
the  luzern-grass  till  she  filled  the  vehicle.  Then, 
regaining  the  cottages  as  quickly  as  she  could,  she 
threw  the  fodder  to  the  cattle  and  ran  into  the 
house. 

"To-morrow  morning  at  daylight,"  exclaimed 
she,  abruptly,  on  entering,  "I  set  out  to  see  John !" 

"  Oh,  my  child,"  cried  his  mother,  "he's  at  the 
other  end  of  the  world  !  Wliat  an  idea  that  is ! 
You  won't  find  him  in  a  year !" 

"I'm  going  to  John,  I  tell  you  !"  repeated  Kate, 
in  a  decided  tone.  "I  would  find  him  were  he 
a  hundred  leagues  oft*!  The  clerk  of  our  district 
will  tell  me  how  I  can  reach  him !" 

The  conscript's  mother  clasped  her  hands,  and, 
with  an  appealing  voice,  rushed  to  the  maiden, 
sobbi  ng, — 
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"Oh.,  Kate!  dear  angel!  will  you  do  that  for 
my  child?    I  will  bless  you  to  my  dying  hour!" 

"Do  it?"  exclaimed  Kate,  with  the  proud  eye 
of  noble  resolution;  ''do  itf — the  king  himself 
couldn't  prevent  me!  I'll  see  John  and  nurse 
him,  or  I'll  die  in  the  effort!" 

"  Oh,  thanks !  thanks !  a  thousand  thanks !" 
exclaimed  the  sufferer's  mother,  as  she  strained 
the  generous  girl  to  her  bosom  and  poured  forth 
the  tears  of  love  and  gratitude. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

It  was  scarcely  seven  in  the  morning — but  the 
warmth  was  already  great,  for  the  sun  was  shining 
high  in  a  cloudless  sky — when  a  young  peasant- 
girl  might  have  been  seen  walking  rapidl}^  along 
a  road  not  very  far  from  the  charming  banks  of 
the  Meuse.  Her  dress  indicated  that  she  was  a 
stranger ;  for  the  Limbourg  women  do  not  wear 
either  lace  caps  with  long  flaps  nor  straw  hats  of 
the  fashion  of  hers.  She  carried  her  shoes  in  her 
han  I,  and  walked  barefooted,  while  the  perspira- 
tion streamed  in  large  drops  from  her  heated 
brow.  Though  the  wayfarer  was  evidently  almost 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  she  marched  along  with 
her  eyes  eagerly  and  joyously  fixed  on  the  distant 
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towers  of  Venloo^  where  lier  weary  and  anxioui* 
journey  was  to  end. 

For  four  days  poor  Kate  had  been  wandering, 
inquiring,  losing  her  way  and  finding  it  again. 
She  hardly  allowed  herself  time  for  food  or  rest; 
but  God  and  her  stout  constitution  sustained  her. 
At  length  she  had  found  the  place  where  her 
lover  was  suffering,  afar  from  his  friends,  and  her 
heart  leaped  with  delight  and  impatience.  Had 
she  wings,  she  would  fly  like  lightning  toward 
those  towers,  on  whose  shining  roofs  the  sun 
ghttered  as  on  mirrors. 

Kate  continued  her  journey  with  increasing 
speed  till  the  fortifications  of  Venloo  rose  dis- 
tinctly before  her.  Here  she  stopped  a  moment 
to  put  on  her  shoes,  wipe  the  dust  from  her 
dress,  and  arrange  it  before  she  entered  the  for- 
tress. 

A  short  distance  outside  of  the  ramparts,  she 
saw  a  soldier,  with  his  musket  on  his  shoulder, 
marching  up  and  down  before  one  of  the  barriers. 
She  looked  at  the  sentinel  with  a  friendly  smile, 
but  the  sturdy  soldier  returned  the  glance  with 
forbidding  indifference.  ]^evertheless,  she  ap- 
proached boldly,  itnd  addressed  him  in  a  gentle 
and  polite  manner: — 

"Friend,  can  you  tell  me  where  I  will  find 
John  Braems?    He  is  a  soldier  here." 

The  sentinel  happened  to  be  a  Walloon,  from 
the  province  of  Liege,  and  growled  oat,  "I  don't 
Qnderstand  }ou,"  as  he  turned  to  call  the  corporal 
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of  the  guard.  The  latter  personage  instantly 
came  forth  from  the  guard-house,  and  was  re- 
spectfully saluted  by  poor  Kate. 

"Will  you  tell  me,  Mister  officer,"  said  she, 
"where  I  can  find  John  Braems?" 

The  corporal  seemed  disappointed,  and,  turning 
to  the  guard-house,  cried  out,  in  the  Hainault 
fatois, — 

"  Come  here,  you  Fleming !  You  can  make  a 
pint  of  beer,  perhaps,  out  of  this  girl!" 

A  young  soldier  thereupon  sprang  from  the 
camp-bed  in  the  guard-house,  rubbing  his  eyes 
like  one  not  fully  aroused  from  heavy  sleep ;  but, 
as  he  got  wide  awake  and  saw  the  maiden,  his 
expression  of  displeasure  disappeared. 

"Well,  my  girl,  what  do  you  want?"  said  the 
Fleming,  as  he  approached. 

"I  have  come  here  to  see  John  Braems,"  an- 
swered Kate.    "  Can  you  tell  me  where  he  is  ?" 

"  John  Braems  ?    I  never  heard  that  name." 

"  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  soldier  in  the  Belgian 
service,  like  yourself." 

"  That  may  be ;  but  is  he  in  the  cavalry  or 
infantry?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that?"  asked  Kate. 

"I  ask  whether  he  is  a  soldier  who  goes  on 
horseback,  or  a  soldier  who  walks  afoot?" 

"I  can't  say;  but  I  know  he  is  a  soldier  in  the 
Green  Chasseurs.    Are  they  not  in  this  city?" 

"Then  I'm  not  surprised  I  don't  know  him;  we 
Delong  to  the  ninth." 
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While  this  chat  was  going  on,  the  corporal  and 
three  or  four  other  soldiers,  with  the  sentinel  him- 
self, had  gathered  in  a  group  around  Kate.  Poor, 
innocent  girl ! — she  did  not  understand  why  they 
stared  so  hard  in  her  face  and  laughed  and  joked 
each  other  in  Walloon.  Still,  after  a  while  she 
became  a  little  annoyed,  and  said  to  the  Fleming, 
in  a  voice  of  earnest  entreaty, — 

"  Oh,  my  friend !  do  show  me  the  way :  I  am  in 
such  a  hurry!" 

The  soldier  kindly  pointed  to  the  entrance,  and 
went  on  immediately  with  the  direction : — 

"  Pass  the  gate,"  said  he ;  "  take  the  first  street 
to  the  right,  then  to  the  left;  then  again  turn  to 
the  right  till  you  come  to  a  chapel ;  leave  the 
chapel  on  your  left,  and  proceed  onward  to  the 
right  behind  a  large  house  in  which  there  is  a 
store ;  after  going  on  a  while,  you  must  turn  again 
to  the  left,  and  so  you  will  find  yourself  in  the 
market-place.  Then  ask  for  the  barrack  of  the 
Second  Chasseurs,  and  the  first  child  you  meet 
will  point  it  out." 

This  rigmarole  of  left  and  right  and  right  and 
left  bewildered  the  poor  wanderer  to  such  a  degree 
that  she  did  not  know  what  to  say  or  do,  but  stood 
gaping  at  the  speaker  like  one  who  could  not  tell 
whether  the  soldier  was  quizzing  or  in  earnest. 
She  was  about  requesting  him  to  be  a  little  more 
explicit  m  his  directions,  when  the  sentin&l 
bawled  out,,  in  a  loud  voice, — 

"  To  arms !" 
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All  ran  to  the  guard-house  rapidly  for  their 
muskets,  while  the  Fleming  said  hriiriedly  to 
Kate, — 

"Be  off!  be  off  as  quick  as  jou  can,  my  girl, 
or  we'll  all  be  sent  to  the  lock-up  !  There's  the 
commandant !" 

Kate  did  not  wait  to  be  told  twice ;  for,  near  the 
city  gate,  she  saw  a  mounted  officer  with  formid- 
able mustaches,  who  to  her  eyes  seemed  dressed 
like  a  king.  He  looked  at  the  poor  g'fl  as  if  he 
would  have  swallowed  her,  for  he  was  excited  by 
seeing  his  soldiers  gossiping  with  a  woman. 
However,  he  passed  on  in  silence ;  but  she  heard 
him  break  out  in  abuse  of  the  soldiers  as  she  dis- 
appeared within  the  gates. 

After  much  difficulty,  she  found  the  "market- 
place," which  was  all  that  she  could  recollect  of 
the  direction  she  had  received  outside.  She  saw 
a  number  of  soldiers  in  various  uniforms  walking 
about  the  spot;  but,  as  her  adventures  at  the 
guard-house  caused  her  to  be  more  circumspect, 
she  determined  to  make  her  first  inquiry  of  a 
woman. 

"Can  you  speak  Flemish,  madam?"  inquired 
she  of  a  respectably-dressed  female. 
"Of  course." 

"  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  tell  me  where 
the  Chasseurs  are?" 

"  Certainly !  Turn  that  corner,  and  follow  the 
street  to  its  end,  and  you  will  come  to  their 
barrack." 
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At  the  end  of  her  walk  she  easily  distinguished 
the  barrack,  not  only  by  the  number  of  soldiers 
who  were  entering  and  departing,  but  by  the  roll 
of  drums  within.  Smiling  with  joy,  she  walked 
straight  to  the  door,  which  she  was  about  passing, 
when  the  sentinel  shouted,  roughly, — 

"Halt!    Back!    You  can't  go  in!" 

Xate  had  one  foot  already  across  the  sill  as  he 
pushed  her  back,  rudely  with  the  butt  of  his 
musket. 

"But,  my  friend,"  said  she,  anxiously,  "I  want 
to  speak  to  a  soldier.    What  must  I  do?" 

"What  battalion  and  company?"  asked  the 
sentinel,  harshly. 

"Keally,  I  don't  know,"  answered  the  girl, 
despondingly. 

"  Wait  half  an  hour,"  answered  the  guard;  "  in 
a  minute  the  drum  will  beat  for  dinner,  and  after- 
wards there  is  the  tap  for  exercise.  You  will  then 
see  all  the  men  come  out  of  the  barracks,  and,  if 
your  eyes  are  good,  you'll  find  the  man  you  are 
looking  for.  In  the  mean  time,  go  and  drink  a 
glass  of  beer  at  the  Falcon,  and  let  me  alone; 
for  I  see  the  adjutant  looking  at  us  down 
yonder." 

The  sentinel  marched  olF,  leaving  Kate  stupefied 
and  open-mouthed.  He  struck  the  butt  of  his 
musket  with  his  right  hand,  threw  his  head  back 
like  a  good  soldier,  and  began  walking  backward 
and  forward  without  deigning  to  cast  a  look  at 
the  intruder. 
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Kate  stood  aghast  for  a  while  in  a  sort  of  reverie, 
endeavoring  to  comprehend  how  it  could  possibly 
be  wrong  for  any  one  to  show  a  stranger  the  way. 
She  thought,  however,  that  half  an  hour  was  not  a 
very  long  time  to  wait.  When  the  chasseurs  were 
about  to  come  out,  she  would  place  herself  beside 
the  door-way,  and  not  one  of  them,  she  was  sure, 
would  escape  her  inspection :  she  would  see  and 
recognise  John  unquestionably.  But,  alas!  just  at 
that  moment,  the  thought  flashed  across  hei 
mind  that  it  was  not  very  likely  a  blind  man 
would  be  mustered  with  the  healthy.  And  yet, 
what  did  she  know  of  matters  here,  where  every 
thing  was  so  odd?  Still  in  doubt,  she  resolved 
to  take  the  sentinel's  advice,  and  walked  slowly 
over  to  the  Falcon,  where,  with  a  blush,  she  asked 
for  a  glass  of  beer  and  shrank  off"  to  an  obscure 
table  in  a  corner. 

Eight  or  ten  soldiers  were  in  the  room,  standing 
up  around  the  counter,  discussing  military  affairs 
and  their  liquor.  As  soon  as  Kate  entered  the 
estaminet,  the  men  began  to  eye  and  exchange 
jokes  about  her;  but,  as  she  understood  neither 
French  nor  Walloon,  their  conversation  was  alto- 
gether a  blank  to  her. 

The  group  appeared  to  be  composed  of  good 
fellows,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  was  older 
than  the  rest  and  spoke  with  an  air  of  authority, 
lie  wore  long  buckskin  gloves ;  the  buttons  on  his 
breast  shone  like  gold;  a  military  cap  was  cocked 
over  his  left  ear;  his  shining  mustaches  were 
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stiffened  and  expanded  witli  wax;  and  lie  took  a 
haughty  posture,  with  his  body  thrown  back  and 
his  hand  on  his  hip,  as  if  bidding  perpetual  deli- 
ance  to  all  mankind. 

The  bad  opinion  which  Kate  conceived  of  this 
man  at  the  first  look  was  not  based  on  his  air  and 
attitude,  but  upon  the  insolent  stare  before  which 
her  innocent  eyes  fell  to  the  earth,  l^ov  did  she 
conceal  her  displeasure  at  his  impudence,  but 
suffered  the  arrogant  chasseur  to  read  her  feel- 
ings in  an  indignant  glance.  While  they  were 
looking  at  each  other  in  this  way,  the  barmaid 
brought  the  beer  to  Kate ;  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment a  young  soldier,  of  gentlemanly  appearance 
and  address,  approached,  glass  in  hand,  and, 
touching  her  can  with  his  tumbler,  said,  in  the 
Campinois  dialect, — 

"Let  us  drink  together,  my  young  friend.  I 
suppose  you  are  from  somewhere  about  Antwerp?" 

"iTo;  I  am  from  the  neighborhood  of  St. 
Antoine  of  Schilde  or  of  Magerhalle,  at  your 
service." 

"  And  I  am  a  Wechel  boy :  so  you  see  we  are 
country-folks  !" 

A  pleasant  smile  lighted  Kate's  face,  as  if  she 
had  found  a  brother.  But,  while  this  conversation 
was  passing,  the  other  chasseurs  approached  her 
table,  some  sitting,  some  standing;  and  among 
them,  the  impudent  soldier  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  seat  himself  so  close  to  Kate  as  almost  to  touch 
her.   This  famiharity  of  course  disgusted  the  poor 
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lass,  so  that,  with  a  blush,  she  touched  the  kindly 
hand  of  the  chasseur  who  had  saluted  her  politely, 
and  begged  him  to  remain  beside  her. 

"  I  fear  that  Walloon,  sir.  Whom  does  he  take 
me  for?" 

"Bah  !  bah  !"  answered  the  other ;  "  he's  a  fool ! 
liCt  him  touch  you  if  he  dares,  and  he'll  have  my 
fist  in  his  mustaches,  even  if  he  is  a  fencing- 
master  !" 

Reassured  by  this  language,  Kate  turned  to  the 
Walloon,  and  politely  asked  him  to  sit  at  a  greater 
distance. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  me,  sir  ?  Do  you  take 
me  for  a  good-for-nothing  person?" 

The  fencing-master  burst  out  laughing ;  but  he 
drew  back  his  settle,  while  he  continued  making 
fun  of  her  in  a  style  and  language  which  fortu- 
nately Kate  could  not  understand. 

"  Tell  me  your  name,  friend,"  said  the  maiden 
to  her  protector ;  "I  long  to  know  it." 

"Frank  Caers." 

"Frank  Caers?  How  people  meet  in  this 
world!  Only  think;  it's  not  more  than  a  fort- 
night since  we  sold  our  calf  to  your  father  I  It 
was  a  beautiful  little  spotted  calf ;  and  I  have  the 
money  he  paid  us  still  in  my  pocket!" 

"  And  how  is  my  father? — well?" 

"  Very  well !  he's  a  man  like  an  oak ;  and  now 
I  remember  he  told  me  you  were  a  soldier.  Don't 
you  know  our  John?" 

"What's  his  other  name?" 
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"  Braems." 

"  Of  course !  Why  shouldn't  I  know  John 
Braems?  he  belongs  to  our  company.  We  al- 
ways went  out  together  till  he  began  to  suffer 
wdth  his  eyes." 

Kate  seized  both  of  the  soldier's  hands,  as  sbe 
answered, — 

"  Thank  God,  my  friend,  that  I  came  into  this 
tavern !  You  will  show  me  how  I  can  get  sight 
of  John,  won't  you  ?  The  young  men  from  our 
part  of  the  country  are  all  so  clever!" 

"  Certainly :  I  will  show  you  the  way  to  the 
hospital.    You  know  he  is  blind 

"Alas!  yes,"  said  Kate,  with  a  heavy  sigh; 
"but,  in  God's  name,  it's  true,  then?  We  have 
grieved  so  much  about  it." 

The  soldiers  had  noticed  the  apparent  intimacy 
between  their  comrade  and  Kate  with  a  consider 
able  degree  of  jealousy;  the  fencing-master  espe- 
cially wriggled  about  on  his  bench  and  gesticulated 
violently,  till  at  length  he  came  quite  close  to  the 
girl,  and,  when  she  least  thought  of  such  a  move- 
ment, put  his  hand  under  her  chin  and  patted  her 
cheek. 

Her  Flemish  friend  was  on  his  feet  in  a  mo- 
ment, exploding  with  rage ;  but  Kate,  whose  face 
was  purple  with  indignation,  rose  with  a  spring 
and  boxed  the  fencing-master's  ears*  so  soundly 

*  This  species  of  self-defence,  though  somewhat  rough  and 
boorish,  is  common  among  the  peasants  of  the  Campine,  aud 
considered,  in  fact,  the  duty  of  every  honest  woman. 
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tliat  his  head  whirled  under  the  well-direeted 
blow. 

As  soon  as  the  Walloon  came  to  his  senses,  the 
estaminei  became  a  scene  of  wild  confusion.  He 
seized  a  can,  and  was  about  to  throw  it  at  the 
peasant-girl's  head,  when  the  young  and  stouter 
Fleming  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  tore  the 
vessel  from  his  grasp.  The  other  soldiers  there- 
upon interfered,  and,  separating  the  combatants, 
reminded  them  that  military  folks  should  never 
come  to  fisticuffs,  bat  must  settle  their  quarrels  by 
the  sword  alone. 

In  the  midst  of  the  hurly-burly  a  roll  of  drums 
was  suddenly  heard  from  the  barracks. 

"Soup  !  soup !"  exclaimed  all  of  the  soldiers  who 
were  not  mixed  up  in  the  dispute,  and,  leaving 
the  others,  rushed  from  the  tavern.  As  the 
fencing-master  followed  his  companions,  he  mut- 
tered something  between  his  teeth,  of  which  all  that 
could  be  distinguished  was,  "At  five  o'clock  I  shall 
expect  you  on  the  field!" 

"I  shall  be  there,  ruffian!"  answered  the  en- 
raged Fleming,  with  a  mocking  laugh,  as  the 
Walloon  strode  forth. 

"  Oh !  wretched  woman  that  I  am  !"  sobbed  poor 
Kate,  when  she  found  herself  alone  with  her  pro- 
tector.   "Is  it  all  over?" 

"Over!"  ejaculated  the  Fleming;  "I  shall 
have  to  fight  that  fire-eater  with  swords  this  after- 
noon." 

6* 
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"And  on  m?/ account?"  exclaimed  the  poor  girl, 
groAving  pale  and  trembling  in  every  limb. 

Don't  be  alarmed  at  that,  my  girl ;  it's  only  a 
joke:  he'll  end  it  by  proposing  to  drink.  It's  a 
way  that  Walloon  has  of  getting  his  gin  when  his 
pay  is  stopped.  It  happens  to  him  twice  a  week 
regularly,  and  everybody  knows  his  tricks.  Let 
us  be  off,  and  I'll  show  you  the  infirmary  where 
John  Braems  is  confined." 

Kate  paid  for  her  beer  and  left  the  estaminet 
with  the  soldier,  who  walked  beside  her  through 
two  or  three  streets  and  then  bade  her  farewell. 

"  Do  you  see  the  soldier  yonder,"  said  he, 
"seated  on  the  bench  at  the  door  of  a  large 
house?  "Well,  that's  the  infirmary.  You  must 
speak  to  that  soldier.  He'll  let  you  in  if  possible. 
A  safe  journey  home  to  you,  my  girl ;  and  give 
my  compliments  to  my  father,  if  you  happen  to 
see  him." 

"  Thanks !  thanks !  a  thousand  thanks,  my 
good,  good  friend!"  answered  Kate,  overflowing 
with  gratitude,  as  she  left  him  and  walked  off 
toward  the  infirmary  and  its  guard. 

As  soon  as  the  maiden  found  herself  alone,  a  sad 
inquietude  again  took  possession  of  her  soul,  and 
she  was  hardly  able  to  utter  a  word  when  she 
approached  the  bench.  Still,  as  she  got  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  infirmary,  a  ray  of  joy  seemed 
to  lighten  her  countenance,  for  she  thought  she 
recognised  the  soldier  on  watch.  In  truth, 
when  she  was  within  tAVO  paces  of  him  she  pro. 
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Dounced  his  name.  It  was  Kobe,  the  son  of 
Baptiste  the  gardener, —  the  same  Kobe  whose 
elevation  to  the  dignity  of  corporal  John  had  an- 
nounced in  his  letter;  and  there  he  was,  seated  at 
the  door  as  porter  of  the  premises  ! 

He  recognised  Kate  instantly;  and,  springing 
from  his  bench,  advanced  to  her  with  joy  in  every 
feature,  pouring  forth  a  multitude  of  inquiries : — 

"Is  that  really  you,  dear  Kate?  Good  Lord! 
what  happiness  to  see  you  !  How  do  they  get  on 
in  our  village  ?  Has  mother  got  well  ?  How  is 
Charlotte  Yerbaets  ?  Do  they  know  down  there 
that  I've  been  made  corporal?  What  did  Char- 
lotte »ay  when  they  told  her?" 

"A.irs  getting  along  excellently  well,"  replied 
Kate  to  this  torrent  of  questions.  ''Last  Sunday 
your  mother  was  at  high  mass.  She  is  over  her 
fever,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  see  that  she  had 
ever  been  sick.  I  told  Charlotte  myself  that  you 
had  been  made  corporal." 

"Didn't  she  laugh?" 

"ITo ;  she  blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair:  but 
she  was  so  pleased  that  she  couldn't  speak;  I  read 
it  in  her  eyes." 

Corporal  Kobe  leaned  his  head  downward  and 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  ground;  his  expression 
changed  suddenly ;  he,  too,  felt  the  blush  of  emo- 
tion mount  his  cheeks,  while  his  honest  heart  beat 
like  a  drum.  His  native  village,  with  its  heath 
and  wood,  the  timid  glance  of  his  sweetheart,  the 
affectionate  smile  of  his  mother,  the  pleasures  of 
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Suridaj  after  a  week  of  toil,  the  songs  under  the 
garden-copses,  the  babble  of  the  magpie  at  home, 
tlie  dog's  bark,  the  soft  gush  of  the  breeze  through 
the  birch-wood, — all  blended  in  magical  harmony, 
rushed  fresh  and  full  of  life  before  his  eyes,  and 
neld  him  spell-bound  with  the  recollection  of  other 
and  happier  days. 

"  What  have  I  said  to  make  you  so  sad,  Kobe  ?" 
said  Kate,  softly. 

"Ah!  dear  Kate,"  replied  he,  "I  don't  know 
myself.  All  of  a  sudden  our  village  rose  up  before 
me  so  distinctly  that  I  saw  the  sun  shining  on  the 
church-tower.  Father  was  busy  hoeing  our  field ; 
mother  was  near  him,  and  I  heard  them  speaking 
of  me.  I  was  out  of  my  senses,  I  suppose ;  but 
it's  over  now." 

"  Come,  Kobe  !"  said  Kate  ;  "bring  me  to  John 
at  once  :  he'll  be  so  glad  to  see  me  !" 
"  Surely  you  know  his  misfortune  ?" 
"Alas!  yes;  I  have  come  all  the  way  here  to 
see  and  nurse  him.    Don't  make  me  wait  any 
longer,  but  show  me  quickly  where  he  is." 

"  How  I  pity  you,  dear  Kate  !"  exclaimed  Kobe, 
with  a  heavy  sigh. 

"And  why?"  inquired  she,  anxiously.  "Oh, 
Kobe !  quick  ! — have  done  !  you  frighten  me  !" 

"Unhappy  girl!"  replied  Kobe;  "no  one  ia 
allowed  to  see  either  the  blind  or  those  whose 
eyes  are  at  all  affected.  It  is  forbidden  under 
pain  of  heavy  punishment."  _ 

A  piercing  shriek  escaped  from  the  peasant- 
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girl,  as  slie  Luvied  her  head  in  her  apron  and 
sobbed, — 

"Oh,  Master  in  heaven! — to  have  walked  and 
Buifered  as  I  ha-^o  done  for  four  days,  and  then  not 
be  allowed  even  to  £,ee  him  !  If  it  is  so,  I  shall 
never  leave  this  place  alive  !" 

Kate,  you  mustn't  cry  that  way  on  the  street," 
said  Kobe,  "  or  you  will  gather  a  crowd  around 
us.    Compose  yourself." 

Was  it  courage,  or  despair  that  nerved  the 
maiden  as  she  wiped  her  eyes  and  answered, — 

"  If  I  have  to  get  into  this  house  like  a  thief, — 
if  a  sword  is  drawn  to  stab  me  in  the  heart, — I 
will  see  and  speak  to  him!  Prevent  me  if  you 
can !" 

"Listen,  dear  Kate,"  continued  Kobe,  gently; 
"I  may  lose  my  corporal's  lace,  but  I'll  help 
you!  Be  quiet,  and  pretend  you  don't  want 
any  thing.  The  serjeant  will  soon  go  with  the 
daily  report  to  the  commandant ;  the  doctor  has 
already  paid  his  visit ;  and  the  director  of  the  in- 
firmary won't  come  into  the  halls :  he's  not  well. 
Good!  when  the  serjeant  is  gone,  I  will  take  you 
quietly  into  the  blind  men's  apartment.  But, 
Kate,  if  I'm  caught,  put  in  the  lock-up,  and  lose 
my  lace,  tell  mother  and  Charlotte  that  it  was  for 
pity  and  compassion  that  " 

"Rest  satisfied,"  interrupted  Kate,  her  eyea 
filled  with  tears,  "  that  I  will  be  grateful  to  you 
B8  long  as  I  live.    Let  me  alone:  I'll  arrange 
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matters  so  that  Charlotte  shall  write  jou  a  letter 
tlie  moment  I  get  home." 

^'  She  can't  write,"  said  Kobe,  sighing. 

<'But  Jean!"  replied  the  girh  I'll  write  for 
her,  and  I'll  put  things  in  the  letter  that  will  make 
you  jump  for  joy  I" 

^'Kate,  I'm  not  here  as  sentinel  but  as  porter, 
and  I'm  not  forbidden  to  talk  to  people.  Sit 
down  quietly  on  the  bench  till  the  serjeant  goes 
out.  I'll  say  you  are  my  sieter,  else  he'll  talk 
about  it.  Let's  speak  about  things  at  home.  Is 
Ficholas,  the  brewer's  son,  married  to  the  stable- 
girl  of  Farmer  Dierkix?  Has  the  pony  we  sold 
to  the  keeper  of  the  Crown  grown  to  be  a  fine 
horse  ?" 

They  sat  down  on  the  bench,  leaving  a  consi- 
derable space  between  them,  and  went  on  talking 
about  old  friends  and  old  times. 

5!^  *  *  *  * 

In  the  hospital  for  the  blind  there  was  a  strange, 
dark  chamber,  shut  in  with  thick,  deep-green 
blinds,  through  which  a  ray  of  light  could 
scarcely  pass.  For  those  whose  sight  was  still 
spared  it  was  a  close  and  sombre  spot,  every 
inch  overspread  with  gloomy  shadows  which 
appalled  the  hearts  of  all  who  entered  it.  Pro- 
perly speaking,  there  was  neither  night  nor  day, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  become  accustomed  to 
the  green  obscurity  before  one  could  distinguish 
any  thing  in  the  room.  In  addition  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  tenanted  by  patients  afflicted  with  the 
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most  dreadful  ill  that  can  assail  humanity,  it  was 
forever  pervaded  by  a  profound  silence,  that  was 
only  broken  from  time  to  time  by  the  painful  cries 
of  those  whose  eyes  were  touched  by  lunar  caustic. 
The  patients  were  ranged  on  benches  along  the 
wall,  where  they  sat  mute  and  motionless,  like 
spectres,  in  the  gloom.  Each  of  them  wore  a  long 
green  visor,  tied  in  front  and  drawn  down  over 
the  face,  so  that  their  features  were  undistin- 
guishable. 

In  the  farthest  corner,  with  his  face  bent 
to  his  knees,  and  dreaming  of  all  he  loved  and 
would  never  see  again,  was  seated  poor  John 
Braems.  His  spirit  was  far  away  in  the  country 
with  parents  and  friends.  At  times  a  gentle 
smile  stirred  beneath  the  dark  visor,  and  he  mum- 
bled as  if  talking  with  invisible  beings.  He  had 
just  called  up  the  image  of  his  sweetheart,  and 
was  forcing  from  her  a  renewed  avowal  of  love, 
when  suddenly  a  noise  was  heard  on  the  staircase. 
John  thought  he  heard  his  name  pronounced ! 
Whatever  it  was,  the  young  man  started  up  in 
tremor,  and  almost  insensibly  exclaimed,  "Kate! 
Kate!" 

The  door  opened  from  without,  and  the  peasant 
girl  stood  beside  the  corporal  on  the  sill.  She 
trembled  with  fear  as  her  eyes  peered  into  the 
"dim  obscure"  and  made  out  those  shadowy 
beings  ranged  along  the  wall  with  their  masking 
visors.  She  started  back  with  a  sharp  cry;  but 
the  keen  ears  of  her  lover  had  already  caught  the 
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well-remembered  sound  of  her  voice,  and,  groping 
his  way,  he  rose  and  moved  slowly  toward  her. 
The  poor  girl  instantly  recognised  the  form  of  her 
lover,  rushed  to  meet  him,  and  in  an  instant  they 
were  locked  in  each  other's  arms ! 

For  a  while  nothing  was  heard  hut  the  names  of 
Kate  and  John,  modulated  in  all  the  various  tones 
of  love,  pity,  and  tenderness.  Kate  wept  on  the 
breast  of  the  sufferer;  but  at  length  she  seemed 
to  have  fainted  with  excitement,  as  her  head  fell 
on  one  side  and  her  arms  hung  lifeless  on  his 
drooping  shoulders. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  rest  of  the  blind 
men  had  groped  their  wa}"  toward  Kate,  and  were 
feeling  her  dress,  as  if  they  wished  to  find  out  who 
she  was  by  the  texture  and  quality  of  her  clothes. 
These  unusual  touches  restored  the  wanderer  to 
herself,  as  she  quickly  withdrew  John  from  the 
j^roup,  and  said,  in  an  alarmed  voice, — 

"  Good  heavens !  dear  John,  what  do  they 
want  ?  Tell  them  to  let  me  alone,  or  I  shall  be 
forced  to  depart !" 

"Don't  be  frightened,  Kate,"  answered  John; 
"  it's  nothing.  The  blind  see  with  their  fingers  ! 
They  feel  your  dress  to  find  out  whence  you  come. 
They  don't  mean  to  harm  you." 

"Poor  fellows!"  exclaimed  Kate,  with  a  sigh. 
"If  that's  the  case,  I  pardon  them  with  all  my 
heart;  yet  I  don't  like  it.  Let  us  go  and  sit  down, 
John,  in  the  dark  corner  yonder ;  I  have  so  much 
to  tell  you." 
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Their  conversation  was  doubtless  very  touching, 
thougli  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  all  they 
said.  Joy  and  sadness  were  depicted  by  turns 
on  Kate's  face;  both  of  them  dried  their  tears 
frequently ;  and,  from  time  to  time,  the  maiden 
pressed  John's  hand  with  intense  emotion.  Kate^ 
poured  the  balm  of  consolation  into  the  unfortu- 
nate man's  heart ;  for  the  few  words  that  reached 
the  listeners  had  all  the  gentle  sweetness  of  a 
love-song.  John  had  slightly  raised  his  visor,  and 
displayed  a  countenance  suifused  with  dreamy 
earnestness,  like  that  of  one  who  catches  a  gleam 
of  happiness  even  in  the  abyss  of  misery.  The 
blind  patients  formed  a  semicircle  around  the 
pair,  and,  mute  as  usual,  strove  to  catch  some  of 
the  consoling  sounds  that  fell  from  the  speaker's 
lips.  The  corporal,  meanwhile,  remained  at  the 
door,  walking  up  and  down,  occasionall}^  thrust- 
ing his  head  into  the  room  to  see  if  Kate  was 
not  yet  ready  to  depart.  All  at  once  he  was 
observed  to  become  pale,  while  a  deep  alarm 
displayed  itself  in  his  attitude  and  expres- 
sion, for  the  Serjeant  was  mounting  the  staircase  ! 
Without  daring  to  utter  a  word,  he  sulFered 
the  officer  to  enter  the  apartment,  and  followed 
him  trembling  like  a  criminal  in  expectation 
of  sentence. 

As  soon  as  the  subaltern  detected  poor  Kate,  he 
burst  forth  with  imprecations,  and  then,  turning  to 
the  delinquent  corporal :  — "  You  have  allowed  a 
Btranger  to  come  in  ! — and  a  ivoman,  too  I  Down- 
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stairs  with  you,  instantly !  I'll  have  you  relieved 
this  minute  and  locked  up  for  a  fortnight !  If  you 
don't  lose  your  place  it  shan't  be  my  fault!" 

Kate  rose  and  addressed  herself  to  the  serjeant 
in  tones  of  supplication: — 

"  Oh  !  Mister  officer,"  said  she,  "  have  pity  on 
him.  I  alone  am  the  cause  of  all.  My  teara 
forced  him  to  let  me  in.  Pray,  don't  harm  him 
because  he  has  shown  a  good  heart!" 

The  Serjeant  shook  his  head  impatiently,  and 
interrupted  Kate  with  a  mocking  laugh : — 

"  Out  with  you  !  What  signifies  all  this  non- 
sense ?  I  know  my  duty.  March,  girl !  and  move 
quickly!" 

Poor  Kate  was  utterly  stupefied  by  this  un- 
expected command ;  hut  she  saw  at  once  that 
he  was  serious,  and,  approaching  the  serjeant, 
trembling  with  agitation,  said,  in  a  suppliant 
tone, — 

"Let  me  beseech  you  for  another  little  half- 
hour  !  I  will  say  seven  'paternosters  for  you  daily, 
and  kiss  my  hand  with  delight  and  grati- 
tude !" 

"Begone!  begone!"  shouted  the  subaltern, 
roughly.  "  Stop  this  childish  trifling !  Kot  an- 
other minute  !" 

"  But, — oh,  God  ! — my  dear  sir !"  cried  the  heart- 
broken girl,  "I  have  come  on  foot,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  world  almost,  to  console  our  unfor- 
timate  John ;  and  can  you  drive  me  out  thus  ? 
I  have  hardiy  said  a  word  to  him  !" 
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"  Will  jou  begone,  or  not?"  exclaimed  the  Ser- 
jeant, who  enforced  his  question  b}^  oaths  and 
threats,  which  made  poor  Kate  tremble  till  she 
nearly  sank  on  the  floor.  Tears  gushed  once 
more  from  her  eyes,  as,  raising  her  clasped  hands 
to  the  Serjeant,  she  cried, — 

"For  the  love  of  God,  my  friend,  give  me  bat 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  don't  kill  me  outright! 
Pity  a  poor  blind  man,  for  you  maj^  get  blind 
yourself,  sir!  Wouldn't  your  heartbreak  if  you 
saw  your  mother  or  sister  driven  out  like  a  dog  ? 
Oh !  Mister  officer,  have  pity  on  us !  I  will  bless 
you  as  long  as  I  live  !" 

The  subaltern's  cruelty  forced  murmurs  of  anger 
from  John  and  the  other  blind  men,  who  joined 
the  poor  girl  in  her  prayer  to  the  rude  official. 
The  wdiole  room,  in  fact,  was  in  commotion,  and 
a  sort  of  rebellion  was  on  the  eve  of  breaking  out 
against  the  inexorable  serjeant.  But  all  their 
appeals  only  served  to  increase  his  excitement,  till 
at  last  he  threatened  to  put  them  on  bread  and 
water,  and  seized  Kate  rudely  by  the  arm  to  throw 
her  out  of  doors.  The  resolute  girl,  however, 
readily  extricated  her  hand  from  his  grasp  and 
threw  herself,  shrieking,  into  the  arms  of  her 
lover. 

But  the  Serjeant  was  quickly  by  their  side.  He 
seized  her  by  the  shoulders,  and  strove  to  tear  her 
away  from  John  ;  yet  Kate's  arms  were  laced 
around  him  like  hoops  of  iron,  and  all  his  efforts 
to  unloose  them  were  unavailing.    In  this  di- 
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lemma  lie  liad  recourse  to  Kobe^  who  still  lin 
gered  on  the  landing : — 

"  Why  do  you  stand  there  doin^  nothing,  cor- 
poral  ?  Fling  this  wench  instantly  out  of  doors ; 
and  if  jovl  don't  obey  me  you  shall  pay  dearly 
for  it.    Be  quick !" 

Kobe  approached  the  maiden,  and,  taking  her 
gently  by  the  arm, — "  Come,  dear  Kate,"  said  he, 
"  it  pains  me ;  but  there's  no  help  for  it !  Go 
away  peaceably,  or  they  will  throw  you  down- 
stairs. It's  the  rule,  and  the  serjeant  must  do 
his  duty." 

Kate  released  John  from  her  grasp,  and,  raising 
her  head  with  calmness  and  dignity,  still  drowned 
in  tears,  walked  firmly  to  the  subaltern. 

"Officer,"  said  she,  "I  will  go  at  once;  but 
pardon  me,  my  friend,  and  pardon  Kobe.  God 
will  reward  you :  it's  certain  he  will,  for  it  will 
be  a  good  deed.  You  have  a  heart  like  the  rest 
of  us,  and  all  men  are  brothers  in  this  world. 
Won't  you  have  the  goodness  to  forget  all  that 
has  happened.  Mister  serjeant?  I  will  never 
forget  you  in  my  prayers  !" 

The  Serjeant's  rage  seemed  to  abate  from  the 
jnoment  that  Kobe  and  the  girl  submitted  humbly 
to  his  command.  The  soft  voice  and  bright  blue 
eyes  of  the  petitioner  touched  his  iron  heart, 
and  there  was  a  gentle  tone  in  his  voice  as  he 
answered, — 

Well,  be  off  quickly ;  and,  if  the  infraction 
of  our  rules  is  not  discovered,  I  will  be  silent 
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and  forget  it,  out  of  compassion  for  both  of 
you!" 

Excellent  man !"  exclaimed  Kate,  m  a 
joyous  burst  of  gratitude.  I  knew  it  would 
be  so !  fcT  don't  you  speak  Flemisb,  as  we  do  ? 
I'll  go  away  directly,  friend.  Yet,  one  more 
farewell!" 

She  embraced  John  again,  who  received  her 
kiss  in  silence;  murmured  a  few  unintelligible 
words  in  his  ear,  and  moved,  sobbing,  toward  the 
door  of  the  apartment.  There  she  turned  once 
more,  and  endeavored  to  break  from  the  Serjeant 
in  an  effort  to  re-enter  the  infirmary;  but  this 
time  the  subaltern  was  inflexible,  and,  pushing 
her  out  gently,  closed  the  door. 

Weary,  heart-broken,  and  docile  as  a  child,  poor 
Kate  descended  the  steps  between  the  serjeant 
and  Kobe.  She  allowed  them  almost  to  carry  her 
across  the  court-yard,  for  her  limbs  were  nearly 
paralyzed.  Still,  she  never  uttered  a  word,  and 
gave  no  token  of  the  agony  that  was  destroying 
her  save  by  tears  alone. 

Meanwhile,  a  lady,  ricbly  dressed  and  gentle  in 
appearance,  was  standing  on  the  sill  of  one  of  the 
doors  that  opened  on  the  quadrangle,  watching  the 
poor  girl,  whose  deportment  had  excited  her  curio- 
sity. As  the  group  approached  the  spot,  her  expres- 
sion assumed  an  air  of  the  deepest  compassion. 
Her  glance  did  not  escape  the  eye  of  the  wretched 
girl;  and  a  ray  of  hope  instantly  penetrated  the 
sufferer's  heart,  as  Kobe  whispered  in  her  ear, — 
6* 
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"That's  the  wife  of  the  director  of  the  in< 
firmary.  She's  an  excellent  woman,  and  cornea 
from  Antwerp." 

J^"o  sooner  had  these  cheering  words  reached 
her,  than  Kate  staggered  away  from  her  con- 
ductors and  threw  herself  at  the  stranger's  feet. 

"Oh!  madam,  madam,"  exclaimed  she,  with 
ui lifted  hands,  "help!  — Pity,  pity,  for  a  poor 
blind  man  !" 

The  lady  seemed  surprised  by  this  sudden  sup- 
plication, and,  raising  Kate  from  the  ground,  fixed 
her  glance  on  the  bright  blue  orbs  which  gazed 
intensely  into  hers  with  a  mute  but  eloquent 
prayer. 

"Poor  child!"  said  the  dame,  gently;  "come 
into  this  room,  and  tell  me  what  ails  you!"  So 
saying,  and  taking  no  notice  of  the  sergeant,  who 
touched  his  cap  respectfully,  she  led  Kate  into  the 
apartment  and  seated  her  in  a  chair.  In  a  corner, 
an  ofiicer  of  chasseurs  was  busy  writing  at  a  desk, 
near  a  window.  He  raised  his  head  from  the 
paper  as  the  party  entered,  with  a  look  of  curio- 
sity, but  said  nothing,  as  if  awaiting  an  explana- 
tion from  the  lady,  who  was  his  wife. 

"Come  now,  my  child,"  said  the  dame,  after 
Kate  had  been  seated  a  moment,  "  compose  your- 
self, and  tell  me  what's  the  matter,  l^o  one 
shall  harm  you;  and  111  certainly  help  you  if  it  be 
possible." 

"  Oh,  madam,"  returned  Kate,  kissing  her  bene- 
factor's hand  rapturously,  "God  will  bless  you  for 
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your  goodness  I  I'm  a  poor  peasant-girl  from  the 
Campine,  between  Saint  Antoine  and  Magerhalle. 
Wlien  the  conscription  time  came  round  the  lot 
fell  upon  our  John,  and  he  became  a  soldier.  Four 
days  ago  his  mother  got  a  letter  from  him,  saying 
that  he  was  suiiering  in  his  eyes;  but  to  me  he 
wrote  that  he  was  blind  for  life.  I  was  like  one 
dead  for  at  least  two  hours  after  I  read  the  letter; 
yet  I  didn't  dare  to  tell  his  mother,  for  fear  of  it's 
killing  her.  is"ext  morning  I  started  barefoot  from 
home,  not  knowing  how  I  should  find  my  way  to 
Yenloo;  yet  I  struggled  on,  losing  myself  and 
finding  the  road  again,  enduring  insult  and  suffer- 
ing, travelling  day  and  night  almost  without  eat- 
ing or  drinking,  till,  after  three  days  of  toil,  I 
reached  this  place.  A  young  man  fi-om  our  vil- 
lage, who  is  a  corporal,  allowed  me  to  go  into 
the  infirmary.  I  saw  John, — his  eyes  gone  forever; 
I  wanted  to  nurse  and  console  him  in  his  miserv, 
and  the  sergeant  has  driven  me  away!  Oh, 
madam,  that  surely  can't  be  right!  Think,  I 
beseech  you,  of  all  I  have  gone  through  to  get 
here,  and  have  pity  on  the  wretched  being  who  is 
languishing  in  darkness!" 

"Is  he  your  brother?"  asked  the  officer  at  the 
desk. 

Kate  dropped  her  head  to  hide  the  modest  blush 
that  sufiPused  her  face.  She  was  silent  a  moment, 
but,  recovering  herself,  quickly  raised  her  gentle 
eyes  to  the  questioner  as  she  ai\swered,  with 
earnest  dignity  and  tenderness, — 
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"  Sir,  I  am  not  his  sister ;  but  since  we  \^'ere 
babies  we  have  lived  together  under  the  same  roof. 
Ilis  parents  are  my  parents;  he  loves  my  mother; 
his  grandfather  carried  me  in  his  arms  before  I 
could  walk;  work  and  pleasure,  joy  and  misery,— 
all  -'s  in  common  between  us."  Then,  after  a  pause, 
and  with  her  eyes  fixed  thoughtfully  on  the  fioor, 
she  added,  drearily,  ^'  Since  he  has  become  afflicted 
I  grieve  that  I  am  not  his  sister  1" 

The  officer,  who  was  evidently  struck  by  the 
touching  and  eloquent  narrative  of  poor  Kate,  rose 
from  his  desk  and  approached  her. 

"Poor  child  I"  said  his  wife,  with  a  sigh;  "you 
must  get  rid  of  such  ideas  and  console  yourself 
for  his  misfortune.    You  surely  can't  continue  to 
love  a  blind  man?" 
Kate  shuddered. 
Abandon  hvrnf  exclaimed  she,  with  emphasis; 
"forget  him,  because  he  is  blind  for  life?  Oh, 
lady,  lady,  I  implore  you  not  to  say  so;  it  cuts 
my  heart  like  a  knife  1"  and  tears,  anew,  streamed 

from  her  eyes.  .  -,    .  .  ... 

The  officer  conversed  a  while  with  his  wite 
in  French.  He  told  her  that  a  ministerial  order 
had  arrived  conferring  on  colonels  of  regiments 
the  power  of  granting  unlimited  leaves  of  absence 
to  bhnd  soldiers  till  they  could  finally  be  dis- 
charged from  the  service.  This  order  was  not  to 
go  into  effect  for  two  weeks ;  but  the  officer  ex- 
pressed himself  willing  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  colonel  in  behalf  of  poor  John's  instantaneous 
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lelease.  His  wife  was  charmed  with  the  proposal 
and  urged  him  to  make  the  attempt;  and,  although 
Kate  could  not  understand  what  they  were  saying, 
she  did  not  fail  to  comprehend  that  the  conversa- 
tion concerned  her,  and  that  her  protectress  was 
Bolicitous  in  her  behalf. 

Would  you  be  satisfied,"  asked  the  director  of 
the  infirmary,  turning  to  her,  "if  your  friend  were 
allowed  to  go  home  with  you?" 

Kate's  face  was  instantly  lighted  up  with  a  look 
of  eager  and  joyous  anxiety  that  passed  all  descrip- 
tion. Her  large  blue  eyes  stood  wide  open  and 
staring,  and  her  lips  were  slightly  parted  as  if 
waiting  for  something  else  from  the  officer;  but, 
when  she  found  his  silence  continue, — 

"Satisfied?  joyous?"  cried  she;  "I'm  almost 
out  of  my  senses  with  happiness  at  having  the 
question  asked  only !  Oh,  sir,  sir,  don't  deceive 
me  by  such  a  hope !  Let  me  fall  at  your  feet  ana 
kiss  them  in  gratitude." 

The  director  put  on  his  shako,  buckled  on  his 
sword,  and  left  the  room  with  a  cheering  remark. 

"Keep  up  your  spirits,  my  girl,"  said  he ;  "it  is 
likely  I  shall  succeed;  and,  no  matter  what  turns 
up,  I  will  take  care  that  you  shall  see  John  again." 

While  Kate  was  busy  pouring  forth  her  grati- 
tude for  the  kindness  of  her  new-found  friends, 
the  director's  wife  bethought  herself  of  the  way- 
farer's body  as  well  as  her  spirit,  and,  hastening 
to  the  kitchen,  soon  returned,  with  a  servant  carry* 
ing  a  plentiful  supply  of  bread,  meat,  and  beer. 
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''Eat  and  drink  in  peace,  ray  daughter,"  said 
Bhe:  "this  refreshment  is  offered  to  you  with  a 
good  will." 

"I  know  it  well,  madam,"  answered  the  maiden ; 
'  but  have  I  deserved  all  you  are  kind  enough  to 
do  for  me?  You  treat  me  as  if  you  were  my 
mother,  and  God  will  recompense  you  for  your 
generosity." 

"I  suppose  it  is  long  since  you  have  eaten  any 
thing?" 

"Since  three  o'clock  this  morning,  madam," 
said  Kate,  swallowing  her  food  eagerly.  ^  "  After 
that,  I  walked  seven  hours  without  stopping ;  but 
I  thank  God  again,  madam,  that  he  has  given 
you  so  kind  a  heart." 

Two  hours  elapsed  after  this  refection  was  over 
before  the  director  of  the  infirmary  returned  ;  and, 
in  the  interval,  Kate  told  her  story  to  her  benefac- 
tress, and  received  repeated  assurances  of  sym- 
pathy and  interest.  The  lady  listened  with 
unfeigned  delight  to  the  poor  peasant's  narrative; 
for  there  was  something  so  direct  and  artless  in 
her  demeanor  and  language,  that  she  could  not 
fail  to  detect  a  refined  nature  as  well  as  a  gener- 
ous heart  in  the  uneducated  giri.  Frequently, 
in  the  course  of  her  story,  the  delicacy  with  which 
Bhe  related  many  of  its  simple  and  touching  inci- 
dents drew  tears  from  the  cultivated  dame. 

While  the  women  were  thus  occupied,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  infirmary  visited  the  apartment  of  the 
blind  with  the  serjeant    After  remaining  a  w^hile 
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among  those  unfortunate  beings,  lie  descended  the 
stairs,  with  John  behind  him  prepared  ^ith  sack 
and  staff  for  departure.  The  serjeant  led  his 
comrade  to  the  door  of  the  director's  quarters, 
where  that  officer  took  the  blind  man's  hand,  as 
he  said, — 

"Kate  is  here,  waiting  for  jou." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  opened  the  door, 
while  John  drew  a  paper  from  his  bosom,  and, 
waving  it  in  the  air,  cried  out,  joyously, — 

"Kate,  dear  Kate,  here's  my  leave  of  absence! 
I'm  a  soldier  no  more ;  I'm  free  to  go  with  you  to 
our  home !" 

"It's  true!"  said  the  director,  seeing  that  Kate 
hardly  believed  what  she  heard. 

John  now  moved  slowly  into  the  apartment  with 
his  visor  down  and  his  hands  and  arms  spread  out 
before  him,  as  if  feeling  his  way;  but  Kate  did  not 
run  forward  to  meet  him.  Thunderstruck  by  the 
surprising  scene,  she  fell  from  the  chair  on  her 
knees  and  crawled  to  the  director's  wife,  who  was 
seated  on  a  sofa  near  the  wall. 

"Oh,  madam,  madam,"  cried  she,  with  uplifted 
hands,  swimming  eyes,  panting  lips,  and  cheeks  all 
aglow  with  delight  and  animation, — "  oh,  madam, 
madam  !  if  you  don't  go  straight  to  paradise,  who 
can  ever  expect  to  be  happy  ?  I  can't  speak  !  my 
heart  is  bursting  !  Thanks  !  thanks  !  thanks  !"  In 
truth,  poor  Kate's  emotion  entirely  overpowered 
her;  and,  as  she  finished  the  sentence,  her  head  fell 
on  the  lady's  lap,  while  she  silently  embraced  her 
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benefactor's  knees.  Then,  recovering  herself  and 
rising  quickly,  she  ran  with  wide-spread  arms  to 
her  beloved  John  and  locked  him  in  a  ptissionate 
embrace. 

***** 
After  many  repetitions  of  gratitude,  the  worthy 
peasants  were  followed  to  the  door  by  their  bene- 
factors and  sent  rejoicing  on  their  way  to  the 
cottages  of  the  Campine.  It  was  doubtless  a 
strange  sight  to  behold  so  fair  and  blooming  a 
maiden  leading  a  blind  man  through  the  streets 
of  Venloo ;  yet  the  townsfolk  were  not  so  much 
struck  by  the  appearance  of  the  visored  sufferer 
as  they  were  by  the  inexpressible  look  of  pride 
and  exultation  which  imparted  a  singular  degree 
of  nobleness  and  beauty  to  the  gentle  peasant-girl. 
Indeed,  Kate  was  so  happy,  so  proud  of  the  result 
of  her  devotion  and  boldness,  that  she  trod  the 
streets  with  a  lofty  brow  and  radiant  face,  without 
ever  dreaming  in  her  self-absorption  of  the  in- 
quisitive gaze  of  the  burghers.  She  was  anxious 
to  get  out  of  town,  and  pressed  her  companion  to 
hasten  his  footsteps.  The  unexpected  triumph 
she  had  achieved  astonished  her  to  &uch  a  degree 
that,  even  then,  she  could  scarcely  believe  it;  and 
at  times  a  shudder  came  over  her,  as  if  afraid  that 
Bome  one  might  still  tear  the  unfortunate  conscript 
from  her  side. 

At  length  they  reached  the  city  gate.  She  saw 
the  wide  plain  spread  out  before  her,  with  the  dis- 
tant horizon  and  the  road  that  was  to  lead  them 
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to  their  native  village.    For  the  first  time,  a  cry 
of  genuine  triumph  escaped  her  lips,  as  she  raised 
her  grateful  eyes  to  hea^'^n,  made  a  sign  of  the 
cross,  and  exclaimed,— 
^'N  )W  we  are  free  indeed  T' 


CHAPTER  Y. 

It  was  still  very  hot,  though  the  shadows  were 
beginning  to  lengthen  over  the  ground;  thin 
summer  mists  floated  over  the  heath ;  not  a 
breath  of  air  stirred  among  the  motionless  leaves, 
under  which  the  birds  were  still  and  panting; 
all  the  sounds  of  nature  were  hushed  ;  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  see,  neither  men  nor  beasts  were  to  be 
perceived :  the  very  ground  seemed  overcome  with 
lassitude. 

By  the  side  of  the  solitary  road,  shaded  by  a 

grove  of  oaks,  a  soldier  was  lying  asleep,  with  his 

head  on  his  knapsack.    His  feet  were  bare,  but 

his  shoes  were  beside  him.    A  peasant-girl  was 

sitting  close  to  the  sleeper,  with  hei  eyes  fixed 

anxiously  on  him,  as  she  brushed  the  files  from 

his  face  and  feet  with  a  branch  of  birch-leaves. 

The  soldier  slept  on  a  bank  covered  with  wild 

thyme,  whose  fragrance  surrounded  him  with  deli- 
7  2  F 
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cious  perfume.  He  had  already  slept  a  long  time, 
if  one  might  judge  from  the  anxious  glances  of 
his  companion  at  the  declining  sun  ;  though  pro- 
bably her  interest  might  proceed  from  some  other 
cause.  She  seemed  to  observe  with  great  solici- 
tude that  the  sun  had  already  sunk  behind  the 
oaks,  and  that  its  rays  were  beginning  to  fall 
upon  the  sleeper  through  the  lower  limbs  of  the 
forest.  For  a  while  she  tried  to  screen  him 
from  the  light  and  heat  by  bending  the  tender 
branches ;  but,  finding  this  ineffectual,  she  adopted 
other  measures  for  his  comfort.  Gliding  softly 
into  the  wood,  she  cut  two  sticks,  which  she 
planted  at  his  head;  then,  unbuckling  her  belt, 
stretched  it  across  their  tops,  and  hung  her  apron 
over  the  rustic  trellis  so  as  to  shield  the  sleeper 
completely.  All  these  acts  of  simple' and  affec- 
tionate devotion  were  peformed  with  the  utmost 
anxiety  that  John  should  not  be  disturbed ;  and, 
when  they  were  finished,  the  noble  girl  resumed 
her  place  at  his  side,  radiant  with  a  smile  of 
satisfaction  and  love. 

For  a  while  longer  she  continued  to  watch  his 
slumber,  and  listened  to  his  breathing  as  if  it 
were  necessary  that  she  should  count  the  very 
beatings  of  his  heart.  She  could  not  see  his  eyes, 
for  they  w^ere  still  hidden  beneath  the  green  visor 
that  he  had  worn  in  the  infirmary. 

At  length  the  soldier  stirred;  he  felt  rapidly 
and  anxiously  around  him,  stretched  his  arms 
forward,  and  called  disturbedly  for  Kale. 
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Kate  grasped  his  hand.  "Here  I  am,  John! 
Be  quiet !  You  tremble,  dear !  What  ails 
you?" 

"I  was  dreaming,  Kate,  that  you  had  aban- 
doned me  !"  said  the  youth,  rising.  "  Oh,  God  ! 
what  a  dream ! .  I  feel  the  cold  sweat  still  start- 
ing from  my  limbs !" 

"What  notions  get  possession  of  you,  John!" 
replied  the  maiden,  in  a  reproachful  tone.  "But 
it's  all  the  better,  John,  if  you  dream  that,  for  it 
is  a  sign  I  will  never  quit  you.  '  Dreams  always 
go  by  contraries.'  " 

"That's  true,  my  love  !"  said  the  soldier,  press- 
ing both  her  hands  in  his.  "  God  in  heaven  will 
reward  you !" 

While  they  were  chatting  thus,  Kate  had 
opened  the  knapsack  and  taken  some  fragments 
of  bread  and  meat  from  it.  She  cut  the  bread 
in  nice  slices,  arranged  it  on  the  thyme,  and 
placed  a  morsel  of  meat  on  each  slice. 

"How  do  you  feel  now,  John?  Has  sleep  done 
you  good  ?" 

"I  don't  feel  the  least  fatigue  now,  Kate;  yet — 
I  don't  know  how  it  is — I  am  terribly  worried  by 
that  abominable  dream!" 

"  Oh,  that  will  go  oft*  by-and-by.  It  all 
comes  from  having  so  heavy  a  sleep  on  the  bare 
earth.  But  come  now ;  the  table's  set.  Will 
you  eat?" 

"  That  I  will,  Kate,  for  I  am  excessively 
Hungry  !" 
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Kate  put  the  bits  of  bread  and  meat  in  his 
band,  one  after  the  other;  and,  while  he  swal- 
lowed his  food  in  silence,  she  fixed  her  eyes  on 
his  sad,  vacant  face,  with  a  look  of  hopeless  de- 
spair. As  she  believed  that  the  idle  dream  of 
which  he  complained  was  the  sole  cause  of  his 
despondency,  she  made  no  effort  to  cheer  him  ; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  finished  the  last  morsel 
she  drew  on  his  stockings  and  tied  his  shoes. 
John  lifted  the  knapsack  to  strap  it  on  his  back ; 
but  Kate  took  it  gently  from  him. 

"1^0,  Kate;  let  me  carry  it  now,"  said  he,  en- 
treatingly.  "  You  will  fatigue  yourself  too  much  ; 
and,  besides,  it  is  not  proper  that  a  girl  should 
tramp  along  the  roads  with  a  sack  on  her  back. 
It  is  odd  enough  to  see  a  peasant-girl  travelling 
across  the  heath  with  a  blind  soldier  !  What  will 
people  think?" 

"What  are  the  people  to  us?  You  who  are 
blind  become  tired  a  hundred  times  sooner  than 
I ;  you  stumble  or  go  wrong  at  almost  every  step, 
and  the  sack  don't  hurt  me/" 

Then,  strapping  the  haversack  on  her  back,  and 
all  being  ready  for  a  march,  she  led  the  soldier  to 
the  middle  of  the  road,  and  put  one  end  of  the 
stick  in  his  hand,  while  she  held  the  other  herself, 
so  that  the  blind  man  might  follow  exactly  in  her 
Bteps. 

"Now,  John,  if  I  walk  too  quickly  you  must 
tell  me ;  and  let  us  talk  as  we  go  along,  for  it  wili 
shorten  the  road." 
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As  her  companion  made  no  reply,  she  dropped 
the  stick  and  walked  back  to  him  directly. 

"John,  you  must  not  let  your  head  hang  down 
in  that  way :  it  will  tire  your  breast." 

The  blind  man  raised  his  head  without  saying  a 
word ;  but  at  the  third  step  forward  he  dropped  it 
again,  as  though  absorbed  by  some  thought  which 
filled  him  with  despondency.  It  is  probable  that 
this  idea  took  possession  of  Kate's  mind  ;  for, 
though  her  face  became  sadder  than  it  had  been, 
she  seemed  anxious  to  divert  his  attention  by 
pleasant  fancies. 

"To-morrow  night,  John,  we  shall  be  at  home ! 
It  will  be  as  good  as  a  regular  frolic.  Your  poor 
mother,  who  thinks  you  are  still  languishing 
in  that  black  hole  of  an  hospital, — how  she  will 
hug  and  kiss  you !  Paul,  who  cried  so  much 
when  you  went  away,— won't  he  jump  and  dance 
as  if  he  were  crazy, — the  noble  little  fellow !  And 
then  mother  and  grandfather ! — I  think  I  see  them 
running  with  open  arms.  The  ox^too, — as  soon  as 
it  hears  your  voice  it  will  come  out  of  the  field, 
like  a  human  being;  for  every  day  I  saw  in  his 
eyes  that  he  hadn't  forgotten  you  !  Grandfather 
will  have  that  fat  rabbit  killed  in  a  trice,  and 
we  shall  frolic  like  kings !  I  wish  I  was  there 
already !" 

As  she  spoke,  Kate  frequently  turned  round 
to  observe  the  effect  of  her  words  on  the  sol- 
dier's face ;    but  a   sorrowful   smile  was  the 
only  change  that   she    could   detect.  JS'ever- 
7* 
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theless,  trifling  as  was  the  encouragement,  she 
went  on  :— 

"And  when  we  get  home,  John,  I  shall  be 
always  near  you  and  will  never  leave  you.  I  will 
buy  songs  and  learn  them,  so  as  to  sing  to  you 
at  night  in  the  chimney-corner.  When  I  go  out 
to  work  in  the  fields  you  will  come  with  me ;  we 
will  talk  during  the  work,  and  what  you  can't 
see  I  will  help  you  to  touch  with  your  hands. 
Thus  you  will  know  as  well  as  I  how  the  crops 
come  on.  We  will  go  to  church  together,  and  on 
Sunday  evenings  I  will  lead  you  to  the  Crown, 
where  we  may  get  a  pint  of  beer  and  chat  with 
your  friends.  You'll  hardly  recollect  you  are 
blind,  John  !  What  do  you  say  to  it  ?  It  will  be 
nice  :  won't  it  ?" 

"  Dearest  Kate,  your  voice  is  so  tender  that  it 
makes  my  heart  quiver !  When  I  hear  your 
dear  words  it  seems  as  if  my  guardian -angel  were 
walking  before  nie ;  I  see  you  beyond  my  dark- 
ened eyes.  Thou  hast  wings,  Kate,  and  thy  body 
shines  like  a  sun !  I  really  believe  that  our 
kind  Maker  will  one  day  permit  me  to  behold 
in  heaven  how  you  are  rewarded  for  all  your 
goodness !" 

"John,  you  must  not  talk  in  that  way,''  replied 
Kate.  "  There  is  only  one  reward  I  ask  for  my 
trouble,  and  that  is  that  you  will  not  be  down- 
cast! You  were  much  ga^^er  yesterday  than 
to-day." 

John  dropped  the  end  of  the  stick,  seized 
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her  hand,  and  walked  beside  her,  as  he  re- 
plied,— 

''Kate,  I  was  so  happy  yesterday  at  the  idea 
of  getting  home;  but,  since  this  morning,  and 
while  I  was  asleep  yonder,  the  truth  has  been 
disclosed  to  me.  iTow,  something  torments  my 
heart,  and  I  ought  not  to  hide  it  from  you.  God 
mil  punish  yne  if  I  think  again  of  yow  love  F ' 

"What  has  got  into  your  skull,  John?  You 
make  me  so  sad  that  I  can  hardly  walk  a  step. 
Tell  me  what's  on  your  mind.  I'll  wager  they 
are  idle  fancies  I" 

"Let  us  talk  quietly  about  it,  Kate,"  said  the 
}?outh,  seriously.  "You  are  handsome,  strong, 
good-hearted,  brave,  and  clever  at  all  kinds  of 
work:  and  shall  you  sacrifice  your  youth  for  pity 
and  love  of  a  wretched  blind  man  ?  When  our 
parents  lie  in  the  graveyard  you  will  be  old, 
alone  in  the  world,  broken  down ;  and  all  on  my 
account!" 
^  Kate  burst  into  tears. 

"I  shall  remember  clearly  to  my  dying  hour, 
dear  Kate,"  continued  John,  "the  moment  when 
we  bade  each  other  good-by ;  I  understood  all  that 
those  sweet  blue  eyes  of  yours  said;  and  it  was 
my  consolation  in  all  my  suffering.  Even  when 
the  doctor  burned  my  eyes  with  caustic,  that  rosy 
cheek  was  still  before  them,  and  I  felt  your  hand 
tremble  with  sympathy  in  mine.  Oh,  had  it  only 
been  God's  will  to  have  spared  me  one  eye,  so  that 
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I  miglit  have  worked  for  our  daily  bread!  But 
now,  alas !  it  cannot  be  !" 

"For  God's  sake,"  exclaimed  Kate,  at  last,  in- 
terrupting his  reverie, — "for  God's  sake,  John, 
what  are  you  rambling  on  so  about  ?  Is  it  to  tor- 
ment me  ?  I  don't  understand  you.  What  is  left 
for  you  on  earth?" 

"  Sorrow! — death said  the  young  man,  with  a 
deep  sigh. 

"BeathT'  echoed  Kate,  bitterly.  "And  you 
think  probably  that  I  am  going  to  let  you  die  ? 
Speak  out,  John! — I  can't  bear  to  hear  your 
words,  and  I  can't  comprehend  them.  I  don't 
want  to  continue  our  journey  with  that  sort  of 
talk.  Let  us  sit  down  on  the  road-side  till  these 
vile  thoughts  are  out  of  your  head."- 

Kate  led  him  to  a  spot  where  they  could  rest 
comfortably,  and  threw  the  knapsack  on  the 
ground. 

"Come  now,  Jotm;  tell  me,  once  for  all,  what 
bothers  your  fancy?" 

"Oh.  my  dear  Kate,  you  understand  me  very 
well,"  replied  the  soldier.  "You  are  willing  to 
renounce  your  youth  for  me ;  but  can  I  think  of 
asking  you  to  sacrifice  your  entire  life  for  simple 
goodness?  The  very  thought  that  you  are  anx- 
ious to  do  it  rends  my  heart.  You  desire  to  see 
me  consoled  and  joyous?  Well,  promise  me  then 
that  you  will  never  be  more  to  me  than  a  sister; 
that  you  will  go  to  the  fairs  as  of  old,  and  that 
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you  will  be  as  civil  to  other  young  men  as  pro- 
priety  allows." 

Kate  interrupted  Mm  with  sobs: — "Oh,  John, 
John!  how  can  you  be  so  cruel?  You  torture 
my  heart  as  if  you  were  an  executioner!  That's 
what  my  love  is  worth,  is  it?  Go  hunt  after 
other  young  men?  How  have  I  deserved  such 
language  from  you,  John  ?  What  have  I  done  to 
harm  you  ?" 

John  quickly  felt  for  her  hand,  and,  grasping  it 
passionately, — 

"Ah!  Kate,"  exclaimed  he,  "jou  don't  want  to 
understand  me !  Had  I  ten  eyes,  I  would  let  them 
be  burned  out  if  I  could  love  you  without  making 
you  suffer;  and  yet  to  be  blind  is  a  martyrdom 
that  one  who  still  sees  cannot  comprehend.  But 
you  may  be  sure  that  God  would  punish  me  were 
I  to  consent  that  you  should  surrender  your  life 
to  me." 

"And,  were  I  to  follow  your  bad  advice,  you 
would  forget  me  too,  would  you  not?"  asked 
Kate,  a  little  archly. 

"  Forget  you  !"  exclaimed  John.  "  It  is  always 
dark  for  me,  and  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  think 
and  dream ;  and  what  should  I  think  and  dream 
about  were  it  not  of  your  kindness  and  of  what 
your  eyes  told  me  before  the  separation?" 

"  And  so  you  would  love  Kate  always,  though 
Bhe  should  do  as  you  wish?" 

"Always,  till  death!" 

Kate  dried  her  eyes,  and  an  entirely  different 
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expression  overspread  her  face,  as  she  rephed, 
with  joyous  firmness, — 

"Then  should  I  abandon  you?— ^houl^  I  go 
with  other  young  men  of  our  village  to  fairs 
and  dances,  while  you,  alone  perhaps  for  weeks  in 
the  corner  at  home,  mourned  and  thought  of  me 
alone?    John,  I  don't  know  how  you  dare  to 
dream  of  such  a  thing.    If  it  had  not  been  yov 
who  hinted  it,  I  would  get  in  a  passion.    Do  you 
imagine  I  have  no  heart  and  mean  to  leave  you 
languishing  so  ?    E"o,  no  ;  you  loved  me  when  you 
had  both  your  eyes,  and  I  will  continue  to  love 
you,  poor  John,  now  that  you  have  lost  your  sight. 
And  don't  speak  to  me  of  other  men,  for  it  paina 
me,  because  it  shows  you  don't  care  for  me  as  you 
once  did.  When  I  think  of  it,  tears  pour  from  my 
eyes." 

John,  silenced  by  his  admiration  of  her  gene- 
rous love,  pressed  her  hand  in  grateful  silence, 
but,  after  a  while,  managed  to  stammer  forth,— 

"Kate,  you  are  an  angel  upon  earth!  I  feel 
indeed  that  you  alone  could  make  me  forget  what 
it  has  pleased  God  to  take  from  me;  yet  it  can 
never  be." 

"  Yes ;  I  undoTstand  you,  John,"  answered  Kate, 
quickly;  "you  mtend  to  hint  that  I  ought  to  be- 
come an  old  maid.  Bat  I  will  marry,  and  that  too 
before  the  first  snow  falls  next  winter:  that's  what 
I'll  do,  John !" 

"Marry?"  sighed  the  soldier,  repressing  his 
agitation  with  difficulty.     "Oh,  Kate!  I  see 
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clearly  uow.  God  grant  that  your  husband  may 
love  you  as  you  deserve!  You  are  going  to 
marry,  are  you  ?  With  whom  ?  Is  it  with  one 
of  our  villagers  ?" 

"John,  you  are  losing  your  wits!"  cried  Kate, 
with  a  voice  so  clear  and  loud  that  the  fir-treea 
Bent  back  an  echo.  "I  am  going  to  marry;  and 
you  ask  with  whom  ?    With  you  /" 

Oh,  God !  with  me !"  exclaimed  the  blind  man. 
"With  you;— with  him  who  would  give  ten 
eyes  to  be  able  to  love  me !" 

"Oh!  thanks,  thanks  for  your  matchless  love! 

Blessings  on  you  for  it!  but  " 

Kate  stopped  his  mouth  and  the  sentence  with 
her  hand,  as  she  interrupted  him  triumphantly. 

"Hush!"  she  said.  "You  spoke  seriously  just 
now,  and,  as  I  listened  to  you,  my  heart  seemed 
breaking  in  my  bosom.  It  is  my  turn  to  talk 
now.  Had  Kate  become  blind,  would  you  have 
repulsed  the  poor  girl?  and,  if  she  had  continued 
to  love  you  in  her  wretched  condition,  would  you 
have  given  her  a  death-blow  by  loving  other  girls  ? 
Answer  me !" 
"I  dare  not." 

"You  must!  you  must  speak  frankly,  John." 

"Oh,  Kate,  I  would  have  done  exactly  what 
you  are  doing  now;  and  yet,  my  love,  it  can 
never  be  !    What  would  people  say  of  me  ?" 

''It  shall  her  exclaimed  Kate,  with  a  tone  of 
unanswerable  resolution.  ''Let  God  he  our  witness 
till  the  priest  ^awpray  over  us 
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As  lie  heard  this  firm  decision,  the  soldier 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  and  his  head 
leaned  gently  on  the  maiden's  hosom. 

^'The  people  r  continued  she,  scornfully.  "He 
who  does  right  ought  never  to  be  ashamed ;  and, 
when  I  go  with  you  to  church  to  say  yes  before 
the  altar,  I  will  carry  my  head  proudly,  and  think 
that  God  above  knows  what  is  good  and  what 
is  evil.    Let  me  alone;  I  will  show  what  one 
can  do  when  neither  heart  nor  arms  are  wanting 
in  strength.    We  shall  want  nothing,  dear  John: 
your  Kate  will  look  out  for  all ;  and  she  will  re- 
main always  by  you,  consoling  you,  loving  you, 
amusing  vou,  till  death  shall  part  us.    We  will 
continue  to  live  with  our  parents,  grandfather,  and 
little  Paul,  humbly  and  happily  as  before:  shall 
we  not,  John?" 

The  blind  soldier  kissed  her  hands  as  he  sobbed 
forth  renewed  refusals  of  her  seductive  offers;  but 
Kate  ended  the  discussion  in  an  imperious  tone. 

"John,"  she  said,  decidedly,  "we  can't  sit  here 
talking  all  day;  we  must  be  stirring.  It  will  be 
dark  before  we  reach  the  farm  where  I  slept  four 
nights  ago.  Get  up,  and  let  us  move  joyously 
forward.  I  don't  want  to  hear  another  word 
about  this  business;  what  is  said  is  said.  Let 
us  talk  about  something  else." 

She  buckled  the  knapsack  on  her  back,  stretched 
the  stick  to  John,  and  the  relieved  couple  resumed 
their  journey  across  the  heath. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

J^EXT  morning,  at  day-dawn,  Kate  started  afresh 
on  her  way,  with  the  knapsack  on  her  hack  and 
the  blind  soldier  in  her  rear. 

The  meadows  that  bordered  the  road,  and  the 
innumerable  sprigs  of  heath-grass,  sparkled  under 
the  first  rays  of  the  sun  as  if  sown  with  diamonds, 
while  the  spines  of  the  fir-trees,  wet  with  dew, 
seemed  covered  with  liquid  silver.  In  the  east 
the  horizon  was  tinged  with  purple  and  gold; 
and,  in  the  distance,  on  the  tree-tops  a  thin  web 
of  night-mists  might  be  seen  fioating  between 
earth  and  heaven.  The  birds  were  stirring  in 
numerous  flocks,  filling  the  air  with  showers  of 
melodious  notes;  industrious  bees  hovered  and 
hummed  amid  the  flowering  thyme;  butterflies 
and  grasshoppers  fluttered  and  skipped  in  every 
direction ;  and  every  thing  smiled  at  the  opening 
of  a  beautiful  day,  every  thing  saluted  joyously 
the  return  of  reviving  light ! 

Without  absolutely  knowing  it,  our  excellent 
friend  Kate  found  her  heart  in  tune  with  exulting 
nature.  At  times  she  sang  enthusiastically  the 
words  of  some  favorite  song,  or  uttered  incoherent 
expressions  which  gave  voice  to  the  joy  that 
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overflowed  from  her  happy  heart  For  a  long 
while  John  walked  on  in  silence,  till  at  length  he 
broke  forth  with, — 

"  Dear  Kate,  how  gay  you  are  !  I  suppose  it  is 
oecause  the  weather  is  fine.  I  can  see  nothing 
of  it,  hut  I  hear  the  hirds  singing  their  welcome 
to  the  sun  and  the  bees  humming  delightfully 
about  my  feet." 

"  Ko,  John ;  it's  not  on  that  account,"  rephed 
Kate,  taking  his  hand.  "  Come  a  little  closer  to 
me:  I  have  something  to  tell  you.  It  is  only  a 
dream,  and  I  may  say  I  had  almost  forgotten  it; 
but,  since  I  became  wide  awake,  it  has  come  back 
so  clearly  to  my  memory.  It's  delightful  to 
dream  I  is  it  not,  John  ?" 

"  Sometimes." 

"Yes,  but  I  mean  nice  dreams.  I  never  w^as 
happier  than  last  night  in  my  sleep.  I  wouldn't 
give  my  dream  for  twenty  crowns,  and  that's  a 
vast  deal  of  money.  What  a  pity,  John,  that 
dreams  are  not  realities  !" 

"  What  is  it  so  beautiful  that  you  have  been 
dreaming,  Kate?" 

"  You  were  part  of  it,  John,  as  you  may  well 
imagine.  Oh  !  it  was  beautiful !  But  listen.  The 
farmer's  wife— God  bless  the  kind  woman !— put 
me  to  sleep  in  a  very  small*  chamber.  When  she 
left  me,  I  knelt  down  to  pray  before  the  image 
of  the  Holy  Virgin  that  stood  on  the  chimney- 
piece.  I  don't  know  how  long  I  was  on  my 
knees  J  but,  when  I  arose,  my  head  sw^am,  and  I 
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did  not  feel  entirely  in  possession  of  my  right 
mind, — at  least,  it  seemed  to  me  so.    The  moon- 
light  streamed  into  the  window  so  clear  and 
brightly  that  every  thing  looked  blue  and  odd. 
For  a  while  I  leaned  my  forehead  against  the  glass 
to  refresh  my  brain,  and  then  threw  myself  on  the 
bed,  half  dressed,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  a  start  early 
in  the  morning.    Yet  I  could  not  sleep;  for  the 
moon  shone  directly  in  my  eyes,  and  I  was  forced 
to  look  full  at  the  man  who  is  seen  in  it.*  I  don't 
know  whether  I  fell  asleep  at  last,  or  not,  but  it  is 
likely  I  did;  for  listen  to  what  happened.    All  of 
a  sudden  the  moon  seemed  to  have  a  mouth  and 
magnificent  blue  eyes ;  it  became  colored  like  a 
"pomme  d'api,  and  smiled  with  an  expression  that 
confused  me.  I  never  saw  in  all  my  life  so  beauti- 
ful and  amiable  a  woman;  if  there  was  another 
like  her  on  earth,  you  may  be  sure  the  men  would 
humble  themselves  on  their  knees  in  her  presence. 
By  degrees  the  moon  got  arms  and  a  long  robe 
embroidered  with  large  golden  flowers;  a  silver 
crown,  Avith  seven  brilliant  stars,  rested  on  her 
head ;  while  in  her  arms  there  was  a  child,  more 
beautiful  by  far  than  the  angels  in  paradise.  In 
fact,  it  was  the  very  image  of  the  Virgin  on  the 
mantel-piece,  that  had  become  alive,  and,  with  our 
Savior  in  her  arms,  smiled  and  made  signs  to 
mo  from  heaven.    And  then,  after  a  while,  the 
dream  became  still  more  beautiful.    I  don't  know 


*  ''L'ho'nme  au  fagot,''  as  he  is  called  by  the  Flemish  peasantry 
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how  you  got  into  the  chamber;  but  there  you 
were^  seated  on  a  chair  by  the  window,  look- 
ing at  the  Virgin  with  your  blind  eyes!  Both 
of  us  fell  on  our  knees  and  stretched  our  arms 
toward  the  window,  as  if  we  were  beseeching 
the  Mother  of  God.  Suddenly  she  seemed  to 
float  gently  downward,  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
passed  through  the  window,  and  stood  in  the 
chamber.  She  said  something  to  the  infant  in 
her  arms,  who  placed  his  linger  on  your  eyes,  aa 
you,  John,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  exclaimed,  'I  see !  I 
see !'  I  was  so  excited  that  I  awoke  with  a  start, 
fell  out  of  bed,  and,  alas!  it  was  hut  a  dream! 
The  moon,  with  the  man  on  her  silvery  disc,  still 
shone  as  brightly  in  the  heavens  as  before,  and 
the  image  of  the  Virgin  was  quiet  and  motionless 
over  the  fireplace.  Yet,  is  it  not  a  beautiful 
dream  ?" 

Kate  paused  for  a  reply,  and,  after  a  moment 
or  two,  John  replied, — 

"  How  well  you  tell  a  story,  Kate !  My  heart 
beat  wildly  as  you  went  on.  I  thought  I  could 
see  the  whole  passing  before  me;  and,  when  you 
said  that  our  Lord  touched  my  eyes,  I  felt  some- 
thing I  can't  describe.  Then  I  saw  the  Virgin  sg 
distinctly  that  I  could  draw  on  the  sand  the  goldec 
flowers  that  glittered  on  her  robe." 

"  What  flowers  did  you  see  ?" 

"Immense  roses." 

"  The  same  that  I  saw !    It's  amazing !" 
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"And  lilies,  too,  like  last  year's  in  the  brewer's 
garden." 

"  I  saw  both  roses  and  lilies !  But  how  is  thia 
possible  ?    My  head  is  in  a  maze !" 

"Ah!  my  sweet  love,"  said  John,  with  a  sigh, 

don't  suffer  yourself  to  be  deceived  by  false 
hopes.  'Dreams  are  lies,'  says  the  proverb:  it 
was  only  a  cheering  consolation  sent  us  by  God 
during  our  journey." 

"ITever  mind!"  ejaculated  Kate,  cheerfully. 
"  After  last  night  I  shall  always  love  the  Mother 
of  God  more  than  I  have  done  hitherto.  But 
come;  let  us  move  on  more  rapidly  before  the 
sun  gets  high.  So,  take  the  stick;  for  the  path  is 
getting  narrow  and  rough.  I'm  afraid  our  chat 
has  made  us  lose  ourselves." 

"  Kate,  dear,  you  must  look  out  for  the  road, 
for  my  legs  are  getting  tired.  I  can't  walk  ten 
hours  to-day." 

"Don't  excite  yourself,  John,"  replied  she, 
slackening  her  pace;  "on  a  levc4  heath  like  this 
we  always  reach  the  desired  spot.  And,  there 
now!  I  see  two  towers, —  Moll  and  Baelen, —  as 
they  told  us  this  morning." 

"How  far  off,  Kate?" 

"  A  league  and  a  half,  about.  Can  you  get  that 
far  this  morning?" 

"Yes,  if  we  rest  occasionally." 

"You  have  only  to  say  when  you  are  tired. 
Now,  be  quiet;  else  you  will  fatigue  yourself  still 
more." 

8*  .2  a 
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The  sun  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  skies, 
and  the  heat  became  so  intense  that  the  perspira- 
tion ran  in  large  drops  from  both  of  the  panting 
wayfarers  ;  and  still  John  no  longer  complained  of 
being  tired,  but  walked  on  stoutly  behind  his  com- 
panion. He  broke  the  silence  only  on  one  occa^- 
sion,  and  that  was  to  say  that  the  broiling  lumi- 
nary pained  his  eyes  and  seemed  to  increase  their 
inflammation. 

After  walking  quite  an  hour,  Kate  stopped  sua- 
denly,  without  saying  a  word  to  John,  who  was 
somewhat  startled  by  the  unexpected  halt. 

After  waiting  a  moment  for  an  explanation,— 
"  What  do  you  see,  Kate,"  said  he,  "  that  you  stop 
so  suddenly?" 

"I've  done  a  pretty  thing,  John!"  replied  she, 
sadly;  "I've  done  a  pretty  thing  indeed!  God 
knows  how  far  we  are  out  of  our  road !  Here  we 
are,  in  front  of  a  large  rivulet  which  crosses  the 
heath ;  and  I  see  no  bridge  anywhere  on  which  to 
pass  it!" 

"  That's  a  pity,"  answered  John  :  "I  am  begin 
ning  to  get  tired  again.    Is  it  deep?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  I  told  you  that  it  was  nothing  but  a 
large  rivulet.  lean  see  the  boUom  distinctly:  it's 
about  knee-deep  only." 

"  Well,  Kate,  let  us  try  to  cross  it:  it  will  save 
us  the  trouble  of  going  back  again." 

"It's  impossible,  John,  for  the  banks  are  too 
steep ;  you  can  neither  go  down  nor  up  them. 
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yet,  let  us  try  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity/* 
added  she,  after  a  moment. 

She  led  the  blind  man  to  the  brink,  threw  the 
knapsack  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  glided  into 
the  water. 

"What  are  you  about,  Kate?"  asked  John,  who 
stood  listcQing  to  her. 

"Throw  your  arms  round  my  neck  now,  and 
hold  on  well,"  replied  the  girl,  leaning  against  the 
bank,  as  she  took  John's  hand,  drew  him  toward 
her,  and  encouraged  him  to  obey  her  directions  in 
spite  of  his  dissent. 

Loaded  with  her  heavy  burden  and  trembling 
beneath  it,  she  reached  the  other  side,  where,  in  a 
panting  voice,  she  directed  the  sufferer  to  grasp 
some  willows  firmly  till  she  could  help  him.  John 
obeyed  her  at  once,  and,  with  her  assistance  and 
the  aid  of  the  branches,  crawled  to  the  top.  Kate 
followed  him  directly,  and  rung  the  water  from 
her  dripping  garments. 

"Well,"  exclaimed  the  blind  man,' as  soon  as 
he  recovered  his  breath,  "I  believe,  Kate,  that 
you  are  goodness  and  devotion  personified !  Sad, 
sad  indeed  am  I  that  I  cannot  reward  you  for 
all  the  pity  and  compassion  you  have  shown 
me." 

"Come,  come!"  said  she,  interrupting  him; 
"it  isn't  worth  the  breath  we  spend  talking  about 
it  I  I  carried  you  across  the  water:  that's  much 
to  make  a  fuss  about,  isn't  it  ?  The  sun  will  soon 
dry  my  clothes.    Let  us  go  on  slowly:  in  half 
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an  hour  we  shall  reach  the  first  tower,  which  must 
be  Moll,  and  we'll  yest  there." 

"Is  the  water  of  the  streamlet  clear?"  asked 
John. 

"As  glass!  Are  you  thirsty?  Wait;  there's 
no  harm  in  getting  wet  now.  I'll  bring  you  a 
drink." 

She  drew  their  tin  '.up  from  the  sack,  as  John 
interrupted  her: — 

"i^o,  no;  it's  not  a  drink  that  I  want;  but  my 
eyes  pain  me  very  much.  Grive  me  some  water 
and  a  bit  of  linen  to  bathe  them :  it  will  do  me 
good,  I  think." 

Kate  descended  again  to  the  stream,  filled  the 
cup  with  clear  water,  and  tore  a  piece  of  linen 
from  the  bosom  of  her  under-dress. 

"  Now,  sit  down  on  the  grass,  John,  and  let  me 
bathe  your  eyes,  else  you  will  wet  your  clothes." 

John  fpUowed  her  directions,  and  seated  him- 
self on  the  ground  with  his  back  to  the  sun. 
Kiite  took  ofi*  the  visor  and  began  to  refresh  his 
eyes  with  the  damp  rag ;  and,  as  the  soldier  de- 
clared that  he  felt  great  relief,  she  left  his  sightless 
orbs  and  washed  his  forehead  and  the  rest  of  his 
face,  till  John  put  back  her  hand  gently,  with, 
"  That  will  do,  my  love  !" 

As  she  stepped  back  a  few  steps  to  get  the 
visor,  John  suddenly  leaped  up,  cried  out  aloud, 
and,  with  his  hands  stretched  toward  her,  stood 
trembling  in  all  his  limbs,  as  some  incoherent 
words  dropped  from  his  lips. 
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"Good  God,  Jolin!"  cried  Kate,  rusMng  to- 
ward him  in  alarm,  "what's  the  matter  with 
you?" 

But  the  sufferer,  like  one  half  crazed,  pushed 
her  away. 

"Back!  back,  Kate  !— farther  yet !  Stand  where 
you  were,  I  beg  of  you !" 

Amazed,  not  only  at  the  tone  of  his  voice  but 
at  the  incomprehensible  expression  of  delight  that 
kindled  in  his  face,  Kate  complied  with  the  blind 
man's  prayer  and  retreated  some  paces  from  him. 
John  instantly  opened  his  eyes,  and,  raising  his 
hands  to  heaven,  exclaimed, — 

"  Oh,  God !  Kate,  I  saiu  you  !  My  left  eye  is 
not  entirely  gone !" 

The  poor  girl  was  seized  with  a  feverish 
trembling,  as  if  she  had  been  thunderstruck ;  and, 
as  she  tottered  toward  him, — 

"Is'o,  no,  John!  it  can't  be!"  exclaimed  she. 
"  Don't  kill  me  with  joy  !  The  sunlight  deceived 
you,  poor  fellow  I" 

''I  saw  youT'  cried  the  soldier,  beyond  him 
self  with  delight;  "  1  saw  you  in  the  darkness,  like 
a  shadow !    My  left  eye  is  not  gone,  I  tell  you ! 
It  is  the  realization  of  your  last  night's  dream, 
Kate  !" 

A  piercing  shriek  escaped  from  the  girl,  aa 
she  fell  humbly  on  her  knees  and  murmured  a 
prayer  of  gratitude,  with  her  hands  outstretched 
to  heaven.  John  saw  her,  though  indistinctly 
and  like  an  undecided  outliiie,  and  let  himself  fall 
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beside  her.  Kate,  who  was  altogether  absorbed 
in  her  ecstatic  prayer,  did  not  notice  him  for  some 
moments;  but,  as  the  offering  to  heaven  gradually 
calmed  her  spirit,  she  turned  her  head,  and 
exclaimed, — 

"  Oh,  God  !  did  you  ste  what  I  was  doing?" 

"  I  saw  it !"  answered  John,  in  a  transport 
of  joy. 

"  0  Holy  Virgin,"  cried  Kate,  as  tears  started 
m  her  eyes,  "blessed  Mother  of  God,  'tis  you  who 
have  done  this!  Xever,  never  will  I  forget  it; 
and  every  year  will  I  go  barefoot,  in  gratitude,  to 
thy  holy  shrine  of  Montaigu  !"* 

After  this  fervent  aspiration  the  ardent 
maiden's  strength  seemed  entirely  to  abandon 
her.  She  leaned  her  arm  on  the  soldier's  shoul- 
der, hid  her  face  in  his  breast  and  wept  in 
silence,  l^or  was  the  youth  less  moved  than  she; 
for  he  too  lacked  words  to  express  the  emotion 
that  stirred  in  his  heart.  A  future  of  thankful- 
ness, love,  and  happiness  reopened  to  his  mind, 
and  ravished  his  soul  with  the  blessed  life  that 
was  still  in  store  for  him  ! 

At  length  Kate  rose  from  the  ground,  tied  on 
the  green  visor,  put  the  knapsack  on  her  back, 
took  John  by  his  hand,  and  both  of  them  started 
once  more  on  their  journey,  with  light  feet  and 
lighter  hearts. 


*  A  place  of  pilgrimage  which  is  much  frequented  in  the  pro- 
fince  of  Antwerp. 
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"  Oh,  John  dear,  I  don't  know  what's  the 
matter  with  me,"  said  she,  as  they  departed ;  "but 
I  want  to  dance  and  jump  for  joy.  I  could  walk 
now,  I'm  sure,  for  twenty  hours  without  feeling 
tired !" 

"And  I  too,  Kate,"  replied  he, — "it  seems  as 
if  I  could  fly  !  Oh !  my  love,  if  my  left  eye  could 
only  be  cured  !  Wliat  a  blessing!  what  a  blessing! 
My  heart  leaps  when  I  think  of  it !" 

"Be  cured?"  exclaimed  Kate.  "It  loill  be 
cured.  The  Holy  Virgin  in  heaven  will  watch 
Dver  it.  Don't  you  see  that  the  hand  of  God  was 
in  it  ?    And  then — my  last  night's  dream  !" 

"Dear  Kate,  dear  Kate!"  cried  John,  as  he 
pressed  her  hand  ardently,  "  if  it  were  true, 
only  think  how  happy  our  life  would  be  here 
after!  We  would  do  what  you  so  generously 
promised: — we  would  get  married  I  I'd  work 
like  a  slave,  yet  with  courage  and  good-will ;  and 
you,  my  beloved  wife, — you  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  rest !" 

"iN"ot  so,  John,"  answered  Kate,  smiling. 
"  You  think,  I  suppose,  that  my  arms  could  get 
used  to  idleness  ?    You  shall  see  !" 

"  ^N'ever  mind !"  replied  he.  "  You  shall  do 
only  what  you  want  to  do,  and  nothing  else. 
And  our  parents,  Kate, — how  bappy  they  will  be 
till  the  last  hour  of  their  old  age,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  our  watchful  love  !  I  will  have  the  wall 
between  our  cottages  knocked  away,  so  that  we 
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shall  have  but  one  house.  It  will  be  a  paradise 
of  contentment  and  joyl" 

"  That's  a  good  idea,  John  said  Kate.  "As 
BOOJi  as  we  get  home  the  wall  shall  come  down, 
and  then  grandfather,  our  two  mothers,  Paul, 
you,  I, —  and  even  the  cattle, —  can  always  see 
each  other, — always  live  together!" 

And  Kate  clapped  her  hands  with  delight,  like 
a  cliild. 

"And  then,"  added  John,  "we  have  too  little 
land  to  be  forever  worked  or  he  fallow  ;  so  I  will 
begin  to  deal  in  wood,  and  by  degrees  we  may 
lay  up  something  for  the  future;  for— for— " 
John's  voice  became  feebler,  as  he  continued, 
very  indistinctly,—"  for,  if  it  should  please  God, 
our  household  might  increase  a  little  " 

He  stopped  suddenly,  for  Kate  just  then 
covered  her  eyes  and  sobbed. 

"  "Why  do  my  words  sadden  you  ?"  asked  John. 

She  took  his  hand,  pressed  it  tenderly,  and 
replied, — 

"  For  God's  sake,  John,  don't  speak  of  such 
blessings.  My  heart  breaks  when  I  listen  to  you, 
though  it's^  only  for  joy.  John,  I'm  so  happy  that 
I  will  lose  my  senses  if  you  go  on  talking  about 
the  heaven  that  awaits  us !" 

"But  I  can't  stop  talking,  Kate:  my  heart  is 
full.  Let  me  go  on;  and  do  you  talk  too;  so 
we  shall  reach  Moll  happily  and  almost  without 
Knowing  it  1" 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

Toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  Kate  and 
her  lover  were  crossing  the  heath  beyond  Cas- 
terlee,  where  they  had  passed  the  N"ethe.  They 
were  both  silent  and  dull,  though  neither  had 
revealed  to  the  other  the  painful  depression  of 
their  spirits. 

Since  they  resumed  their  afternoon  journey, 
Kate  had  already  washed  John's  eyes  five  or  six 
times.  Indeed,  she  never  saw  a  brook  or  spring 
without  stopping  to  try  if  possessed  the  miracu- 
lous properties  of  the  firBi.  rivulet.  But,  alas  !  all 
her  devotion  in  this  respect  was  but  a  source  of 
despair  to  herself  and  the  unfortunate  youth. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  John  had  been 
deceived,  or  whether  the  cool  water  and  the  fric- 
tion of  the  linen  on  his  lids  had  increased  the 
inflammation ;  but  it  became  painfully  certain  that 
he  could  no  longer  discern  the  outline  of  his 
companion.  In  truth,  the  suffering  of  his  eyes 
increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  could  no 
longer  bear  the  least  glimmer  of  light,  and  he 
closed  his  lids  with  an  expression  of  the  utmost 
torture  whenever  Kate  removed  the  visor  from 
his  brow.  And  so  the  irresistible  conviction 
grew  in  the  minds  of  both  that  they  had  been  led 
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astray  by  a  cruel  ('elusion  and  that  his  blindness 
was  completely  incurable.  Hope  — that  happy 
uncertainty— still  lingered  in  their  hearts;  but 
they  could  only  dispel  the  gloom  and  anxiety  with 
the  feeblest  rays  of  consolation.  There  was 
another  cause  for  depression.  They  had  walked 
seven  leagues  since  morning,  and  were  extremely 
tired ;  the  blind  man,  especially,  had  often  stum- 
bled on  the  road,  and  was  worried  and  worn  out. 
Stupefied,  and  holding  on  mechanically  to  the 
stick,  he  dragged  himself  along  behind  his  sweet- 
heart, with  his  body  leaning  forward  and  stagger- 
ing like  a  lifeless  machine.  His  feet  were  bruised ; 
and,  had  he  not  lost  all  consciousness,  he  would 
have  felt  the  warm  blood  trickling  from  his  right 
heel. 

E'or  was  poor  Kate  less  fatigued ;  yet  she  con- 
tmued  to  walk  forward  without  saying  a  word, 
and  even  without  looking  back  at  the  soldier. 
The  anxious  maiden  did  not  dare  to  speak,  for 
she  had  no  more  words  of  consolation  to  impart. 
The  seductive  vision  of  the  morning  was  gone ; 
the  hope  of  happiness  had  disappeared !  Joy  had 
made  her  beside  herself  when  a  smiling  future 
was  displayed  to  her  eyes ;  but  just  in  proportion 
us  she  had  been  elated  was  she  now  depressed 
and  heart-broken,  mat  then  could  she  say  to 
her  lover  to  cheer  him  ?  Talk  to  him  about  his 
eyes,  and  lie  in  the  face  of  her  convictions?  She 
dared  not  do  it !  It  would  be  breaking  both  their 
hearts  with  bitter  mockery  I 
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After  a  very  long  and  gloomy  silence,  John 
suddenly  stopped,  panting  for  breath  in  utter 
exhaustion. 

"I  can  go  no  farther,  Kate,"  said  he. 
"I  am  worn  out  too,"  replied  the  girl,  hut 
without  coming  hack.    "Let  us  rest  a  little,  and 
tlien  pass  the  night  in  yonder  village." 

"  Oh,  let  us  go  no  farther!"  said  he,  entreatingly. 
"We  are  near  a  garden:  twenty  steps  farther 
there  is  a  nice  row  of  beech-trees,  where  we  shall 
have  shade." 

"For  God's  sake,  go  quickly,  then  !" 
She  took  his  hand  and  led  him  to  the  trees, 
where  she  made  him  turn  his  back  to  the  trunks 
and  seat  himself.    John  fell  heavily  on  the  grass 
with  his  head  on  his  breast. 

Behind  the  spot  where  the  soldier  and  his  com- 
panion  halted,  the  limbs  of  the  trees  had  been 
trained  back  and  interlaced  toward  the  interior 
of  a  garden.  Within  the  arbor  that  was  thus 
formed,  a  gentleman  was  whiling  away  the  after- 
noon with  a  book  in  his  hand.  He  seemed  to  be 
very  old ;  for  his  face  was  deeply  wrinkled,  while 
the  few  locks  still  sprinkled  over  his  head  were  as 
white  as  snow.  A  frock-coat  buttoned  to  the 
chin,  and  the  red  ribbon  of  some  order  on  his 
breast,  gave  him  the  air  of  a  retired  officer. 

When  he  heard  the  two  travellers  m  his  rear,  he 
turned  and  beheld  through  the  leaves  a  soldier 
and  a  young  peasant-girl  with  a  knapsack  on  her 
back.    The  group  rather  surprised  him  at  first; 
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but  lie  thouglit  it  must  be  a  sister  accompanying 
her  brother  to  the  paternal  home  and  who  had 
lovingly  relieved  his  shoulders  of  their  burden. 
This  trait  of  innocent  affection  struck  the  old 
gentleman  very  forcibly,  and  a  sympathetic  smile 
lighted  his  face  as  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  We 
reposing  wayfarers. 

"John,"  said  Kate,  after  some  silence,  "how 
sad  and  dumb  you  are!  What  worries  you? 
Fatigue,  is  it  not  ?    It  will  go  off." 

Getting  no  answer,  she  continued,  in  a  gentle 
tone, — 

"Cbeer  up,  my  love,  and  think  that  we  will 
be  at  home  to-morrow.  It  must  be  twenty  leagues 
at  least  from  Venk)o  to  this  place^  so  that  three 
short  leagues  more  and  we  shall  see  our  village. 
If  we  can  get  off  to-morrow  morning,  that  little 
trip  will  be  no  more  than  a  promenade.  Besides, 
we  have  many  reasons  to  be  satisfied ;  for,  at  any 
rate,  it  is  lucky  that  I  was  able  to  get  you  away 
from  the  hospital ;  and  I  will  arrange  matters  for 
the  future  so  that  you  shall  not  be  much  worried 
during  the  rest  of  your  life.  Why  don't  you 
speak  to  me,  John?" 

The  soldier  drew  his  breath  painfully,  as  he 
answered, — 

"My  heart  beats  so  strangely!  my  eyes  pain 
me  so  much !    Let  me  rest !" 

Some  time  elapsed  in  silence  on  both  sides, 
during  which  Kate  supposed  that  it  was  rather 
Badness  than  fatigue  that  depressed  her  lover. 
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She  generously  concealed  her  own  sufferings  in 
order  to  console  the  blind  man,  as  she  con- 
tinued,— 

"You  are  peyfectly  sure  that  you  saw  me,  John, 
are  you  not?  I  am  satisfied  from  that  circum- 
stance  that  some  life  is  still  left  in  your  eye, 
though  you  may  now  think  yourself  entirely 
bHnd.  It  is  only  the  excessive  heat  that  has  in- 
flamed your  eye.  Have  patience  till  we  get  home ; 
we  will  sell  some  of  our  new  grain  and  send 
for  the  doctor  at  Wyneghem.  I  am  sure  he  will 
cure  you  entirely,  for  he  has  worked  miracles 
wuth  people  who  were  as  good  as  dead.  Now 
think,  John:  to-morrow  we  will  be  near  your 
mother,  grandfather,  and  Paul,  and  I  will  carry 
you  round  to  receive  the  welcome  of  all  your 
friends.  After  you  rest  a  while  your  eyes  won't 
hurt  you  so  much,  and  you  will  be  able  to  see  a 
little  again.    And  then  we  will  offer  a  prayer  to 

the  Virgin;  for  there  is  no  doubt  that  but 

what's  this  ?  I  see  blood  on  your  stocking ;  and 
yet  you  said  nothing  about  it,  poor  lamb !" 

She  hastened  to  take  off' both  shoe  and  stocking 
and  to  stanch  the  blood  by  binding  up  his 
bruised  limb  with  her  white  neckerchief.  She 
thought  of  telling  him  that  it  was  only  a 
slight  wound;  but,  as  she  raised  her  eyes,  she 
began  trembling  like  a  leaf,  and  asked,  in 
terror, — 

"  What  ails  you,  John,  my  love? — ^you  lecome 
BO  pale !"  .  ..  . 

9* 
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"I  can't  tell;*  he  stammered,  almost  inaudibly, 
"My  heart  sinks:  I  feel  as  if  I  were  dying!" 

A  shudder  ran  throughout  his  frame;  his  head 
fell  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  arms  sank  beside  his 
body  on  the  grass. 

Poor  Kate  shrieked  wildly ;  rubbed  the  colorless 
cheeks  of  her  lover ;  strove  to  raise  his  head,  and 
cried  out,  with  despair, — 

"John!  John!    He  is  dead!    Water!  water! 
Help!  help!" 

Springing  up  instantly,  she  looked  around  like 
one  bereft  of  reason,  and  ran  in  all  directions  for 
succor.  An  exclamation  of  joy  broke  from  the 
agonized  girl  as  she  saw  a  gate  near  the 
corner  of  the  hedge  which  led  to  a  house,  to- 
ward which  she  ran  as  rapidly  as  her  strength 
allowed. 

As  the  poor  girl  approached  the  door,  she  per- 
ceived two  persons  pass  out  of  it  and  move  toward 
her.  One  was  an  old  gentleman  with  white  hair, 
whose  physiognomy  inspired  profound  respect; 
while  the  other,  an  aged  man  also,  still  seemed 
robust  and  strong.  A  large  scar,  like  a  sabre- 
wound,  streaked  his  face  from  chin  to  forehead  | 
and  imparted  an  expression  of  severity  to  his  ( 
features.  He  carried  a  waiter  with  two  bottles,  a 
pitcher,  and  some  linen.  It  was  doubtless  a  ser- 
vant of  the  old  gentleman,  for  he  followed  him 
silently  and  at  a  respectful  distance. 

"  Oh,  sir!"  cried  Kate,  despairingly,  "give  me  a 
little  vinegar  and  water!    A  poor  blind  man  has 
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fainted  beliind  the  hedge  yonder.  Have  mercy 
on  him,  in  God's  name,  sir  1  do  a  kind  thing  and 
go  with  me  to  the  spot.  Oh,  come,  I  beg  of 
you !" 

The  old  gentleman  took  the  girl's  hand  with  a 
smile  of  compassionate  sympathy,  as  he  replied,^ — 

"Calm  yourself,  my  child:  it  is  nothing!  We 
were  on  our  way  to  help  him.  Don't  be  alarmed, 
my  girl :  it  is  only  weakness.  Your  friend  has 
been  over-fatigued.  Come  along,  and  don't  be 
distressed." 

Kate  scarcely  understood  what  he  uttered,  for 
it  seemed  so  odd  to  find  at  once  the  very  things 
she  wanted,  that,  in  her  innocence,  she  fancied  it 
another  miraculous  intervention  of  the  Virgin. 
She  stared  with  joyous  stupefaction  at  the  gentle 
and  consoling  face,  as  he  said  to  her, — 

"You  are  a  noble  girl  to  show  so  much  interest 
for  that  poor  soldier.  Whence  do  you  come  with 
him  ?    From  Yenloo,  is  it  not  ?" 

"From  Yenloo,  sir.    It's  very  far  from  here.*' 

"And  did  you  carry  the  knapsack  on  your  back 
during  the  whole  journey?" 

"Yes,  sir,"  answered  Kate:  "he  is  blind,  and" 
can't  walk  well,  because  he  don't  see  before  him. 
We  were  in  a  hurry.  T  am  strong  and  well. 
There !  look  at  my  poor  friend,  as  pale  as  death  !'* 
A  torrent  of  tears  burst  from  her  as  she  gazed  at 
poor  John,  and  sobbed,  "But  he  won't  die,  sir? — 
he  won't  die,  will  he  ?" 

The  old  gentleman  stooped  down  to  examine 
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the  sufferer.  His  servant  placed  the  bottles  on  the 
ground,  and,  without  waiting  his  master's  orders, 
raised  John's  head  with  one  hand,  while  with  the 
other  he  untied  his  cravat  and  opened  his  waist- 
coat. In  the  mean  time  the  old  gentleman  was 
engaged  in  bathing  the  sufferer's  temples  and 
face,  while  Kate,  who  had  knelt  down,  watched 
anxiously  the  movements  of  her  new-found  friends 
and  every  expression  that  flitted  over  their  faces. 

Unskilled  as  she  was,  she  soOn  observed  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  deal  with  sick  people, 
and  was  instantly  satisfied  that  the  elder  must 
be  a  physician.  The  thought  consoled  and  en- 
couraged her. 

"Major,"  said  the  servant,  "this  reminds  one 
of  Sebina  de  Alba,  in  Spain.  My  heart  thumps 
when  I  think  of  it." 

"Our  poor  friend  Captain  Steens,  wasn't  it? 
This  is  a  deep  swoon.    Grive  me  the  small  bottle." 

"Yes;  I  think  I  see  him  still.  The  captain 
was  just  so,  on  his  back  against  an  orange-tree. 
He  left  his  bones  at  Yittoria,— the  brave  chap! 
That  was  a  Hfe  !— cutting,  slashing,  hacking,  hew- 
ing! Many  a  wound  did  we  dress  that  day.  I 
was  blood  from  head  to  foot ;  and  so  were  you, 
major!" 

"I  feel  his  heart  beating:  he  will  soon  come 
to,"  remarked  the  doctor. 

The  servant  raised  John's  eyelids  with  his 
finger,  and  exclaimed, — 

"He's  blind !— the  soldier's  malady  !  We  know 
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enougli  of  tliat,  alas !  But  stay !  look  at  liis  left 
eye,  major:  it's  not  entirely  gone,  I  think." 

Kate  uttered  a  faint  ciy  of  delight  as  she  de- 
tected the  first  glimmer  of  returning  life  in  her 
lover's  face,  and  now  perceived  that  he  began  to 
move  his  arms.  In  a  very  short  time  John  was 
restored  to  perfect  consciousness  under  the  influ- 
ence of  powerful  restoratives,  and  began  to  feel 
the  clothes  of  his  various  attendants. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  What  has  happened  to  me  V* 
were  the  first  words  he  spoke ;  and  then,  moving 
his  hands  around  in  the  vacant  air, — "Kate,  deai 
Kate,"  said  he,  "where  are  you?" 

The  grateful  girl  seized  his  hands  joyously,  as 
she  exclaimed, — 

"  Here,  here,  John,  my  love  !  Thank  God 
that  it  happened  to  you  here !  Kind  friends  are 
around  you,  and  they  say  that  your  left  eye  is  not 
lost !" 

"Whoever  you  may  be,  God  bless  you!"  mur- 
mured the  poor  conscript. 

"  Comrade,"  said  the  servant,  interrupting  him, 
"  let  us  try  if  we  can  stand  up.  Cheer  up,  man, 
and  you'll  soon  do  it." 

With  this  he  took  J ohn  by  the  left  shoulder, 
while  the  doctor  helped  him  on  the  other  side, 
and  together  they  managed  to  get  him  on  his 
feet. 

Kate  fancied  that  the  attentions  of  her  protec- 
tors were  about  to  terminate  with  this  efibrt,  and 
began  immediately  to  pour  forth  her  gratitude : — 

2  H 
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''I'm  a  poor  peasant-girl,  gentlemen,  and  Job  a 
is  not  rich  ;  but  as  long  as  we  live  we  will  remem- 
ber jou  in  our  prayers  and  bless  your  kindness. 
Don't  trouble  yourselves  any  more,  kind  sirs;  let 
him  sit  down  on  the  grass  and  rest  a  little.  I'll 
put  some  linen  around  his  feet,  for  we  must  go  on 
to  the  village  for  the  night.  May  God  grant  you 
health  and  happiness  on  earth  and  joy  in  para- 
dise!" 

"i^o,  no!"  answered  the  old  gentleman;  "fol- 
low me!  You  are  worthy  people,  and  I  don't 
want  you  to  continue  your  tiresome  journey  at 
present.  Our  young  comrade  shall  not  depart 
without  rest  and  refreshment.  We  must  see  if  I 
can't  do  something  to  reward  your  generous  de- 
votion, my  child." 

"  We  have  still  got  some  bottles  of  our  old  Span- 
ish wine,  which  would  bring  a  dead  man  to  life!'* 
added  the  servant ;  "  and  that's  the  only  medicine 
he  wants.  Only  wait  an  hour,  my  girl,  and  you 
won't  know  him !" 

"  Oh,  gentlemen,"  murmured  Kate,  "  do  what- 
ever your  Christian  souls  tell  you.  When  I  be- 
hold your  goodness  I  can't  talk.  Bless  you, 
bless  you,  a  thousand  times,  my  dear  bene- 
factors !" 

Sustained  on  either  side  by  the  old  gentleman 
md  his  servant,  John  walked  along  heavily  to- 
ward the  house  ;  and,  as  they  passed  through  the 
garden,  Kate  drew  near  the  servant's  ear  and 
spoke  to  bim  in  a  low  tone. 
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"loll  me,  fiiend.,"  said  slie,  "is  your  master  a 
lootor ?" 

"Doctor?"  echoed  the  serving-man.  "  He  was 
mrgeon-major  under  ^N'apoleon !  We  have  cut 
off  arms  and  legs  enough  to  fill  the  whole  of 
fonder  road;  and  that's  not  saying  a  little." 

"  Does  he  know  how  to  cure  eyes,  my  friend  ?" 

"Of  course  he  does,  and  a  little  better  thaD 
all  the  surgeons  of  the  present  day.  There  are 
many  of  our  old  comrades  who  owe  their  sight 
to  him." 

"  Oh,  my  good  fellow,  if  you  would  be  only 
kind  enough  to  ask  him  to  look  at  John's  eyes 
a  little !  God  knows  but  he  might  be  able  to 
cure  him  !" 

"Let  him  alone,  my  girl:  he'll  do  it  of  his 
own  accord.  Soldiers  have  hearts  yet  I  John 
won't  get  away  from  here  so  quickly  as  you  may 
think!" 

"  K  you  can  help  us  at  all,  or  say  a  good  word, 
I  will  be  eternally  grateful  to  you." 

"There's  no  need  of  asking  me;  for  'whoever 
names  a  soldier  names  a  comrade,'  as  the  pro- 
verb says.  I  told  you  he  would  soon  be  better. 
It's  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  hold  him  up  any 
more." 

In  a  moment  more  they  crossed  the  thresh- 
old and  were  uslered  into  a  handsomely-fur- 
nished apartment.  The  old  gentleman  led  John 
to  a  large  easy-chair,  and  made  him  sit  down  with 
his  back  to  the  light.    Then,  handing  a  key  to  hia 
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follower,  the  latter  left  the  apartment,  but  quickly 
returned  with  a  tray,  containing  a  bottle  and  two 
glasses.  As  he  passed  Kate,  he  whispered  in 
her  ear, — 

"  That's  the  wine  to  raise  the  dead !  You  shall 
Bee  for  yourself!" 

Kate  did  not  understand  him  distinctly,  and 
watched  the  benevolent  physician  as  he  held  a 
glass  filled  with  the  red,  transparent  liquid  to  the 
blind  man's  lips. 

"  Sip  that,  my  friend,"  said  he ;  "  it  will  re- 
store you  surprisingly." 

"  Good  heavens  !  what's  this  ?"  cried  John, 
with  astonishment,  after  swallowing  some  drops 
of  the  generous  liquor.  "  How  it  warms  my 
heart!  Thanks,  thanks,  sir!  I  feel  very 
hungry  !" 

'^Already,  comrade?  We  must  not  get  on 
quite  so  fast !  Let  us  dress  your  foot  first,  and 
then  we  will  look  at  your  eyes.  Come  here,  my 
child:  I  was  near  forgetting  you.  Sit  down  in 
this  chair;  and  do  you,  Fritz,  give  her  a  glass 
of  wine  immediately." 

While  the  servant  was  talking  to  Kate  and 
dilating  on  the  marvellous  virtues  of  the  Spanish 
wine,  the  old  gentleman  dressed  John's  foot, 
washed  his  eyes  with  a  liquid,  anointed  them 
with  a  white  salve,  and  closed  the  window-curtaina 
to  soften  the  light. 

"  Kow  open  your  eyes,  my  friend,"  said  he, 
"  and  try  whether  you  can  distinguish  any  thing.' 
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John  opened  his  lids,  and  for  some  moments 
said  nothing,  though  the  physician  repeated  his 
question.  His  rolling  orbs  seemed  seeking  for 
some  object;  till  suddenly,  with  a  sharp  ciy,  he 
rose  from  the  chair,  stretched  forth  his  arms,  an  i 
walked  toward  Kate,  who  stood  up  looking  at 
him  with  feverish  anxiety,  while  the  servant 
withheld  her  from  rushing  into  his  proffered 
embrace. 

Kate !  Kate !"  exclaimed  he,  '^I am  not  blind! — 
this  time  I  am  sure  it  is  true  !  I  shall  see  them 
all  at  home  again  !  Ah !  I  see  that  you  have  your 
red  handkerchief  on." 

The  poor  girl  embraced  him  in  spite  of  their 
efforts,  and  murmured  some  unintelligible  words 
which  seemed  rather  groans  than  expressions  of 
joy.  The  doctor  hastened  to  separate  him  from 
his  sweetheart,  and,  making  him  resume  his  seat, 
readjusted  the  green  visor. 

"You  say,"  remarked  the  old  gentleman,  "that 
you  saw  your  friend  Kate  with  a  red  handker- 
chief. I  think  that's  impossible.  Don't  you 
deceive  yourself?" 

"  I  see  only  a  gray  shadow  now,"  said  John ; 
"  but  when  I  began  to  lose  my  sight  I  remarked 
that,  in  dark  places,  red  appeared  deeper  than 
other  colors.  That's  the  reason  that  I  know  the 
handkerchief  is  red." 

"  I  supposed  so,"  said  the  doctor.  "  N"ow,  let  us 
proceed  prudently ;"  and,  turning  to  the  servant, — 
"Fritz,"  continued  he,  "take  your  comrade  to 
10 
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the  kitchen  and  give  him  some  bread  and  meat. 
— a  half  ration  only,  recollect,  and  no  more. 
"When  he  has  done,  put  him  in  the  little  chamber 
and  let  him  go  asleep.  He  wants  rest.  Tell  the 
waiting-maid  to  bring  something  for  this  good 
girl  to  eat." 

The  surgeon's  factotum  was  no  sooner  out  of 
the  room  than  Kate  fell  on  her  knees  at  the  feet 
of  her  venerable  benefactor,  embracing  his  knees, 
but  entirely  unable  to  utter  a  word.  He  tried  to 
raise  her,  yet  she  resisted  all  his  efforts ;  and  at 
length,  lifting  her  bright  blue  eyes  to  his,  the 
tardy  language  came  to  her  relief : — 

"Oh!  sir,  sir!  God  will  bless  you  for  your 
goodness  to  poor  peasants  like  us.  I  cannot  utter 
all  I  feel ;  but  I  would  willingly  give  ten  years 
of  my  life  in  order  that  you  might  live  so  much 
longer!" 

The  doctor  raised  Kate,  after  her  heart  had 
been  relieved  by  this  outpouring  of  gratitude,  and 
led  her  to  the  table,  while  he  spoke  a  few  words 
of  encouragement  and  consolation.  The  servant- 
girl  soon  made  her  appearance  with  a  tray  of  re- 
freshment, from  which  the  poor  traveller  speedily 
finished  a  very  excellent  and  substantial  meal. 
While  she  was  eating,  the  old  gentleman  seated 
himself  beside  her,  encouraging  her  to  go  on ;  and, 
Rs  soon  as  he  saw  that  she  was  satisfied,  he  gently 
placed  her  hand  in  his,  and  asked  her  to  tell  him 
whence  she  came, —  if  she  had  parents, — ^where 
ihey  lived, —  and  how  it  happened  that  she  was 
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making  such  a  journey  alone  with  the  blind 
conscript. 

Kate  began  to  speak,  with  her  straightforward 
simplicity,  of  the  cottages,  the  conscription,  her 
old  mother,  of  grandfather,  of  Paul,  and  of  John's 
departure.  But,  when  she  recounted  her  troubles 
in  rejoining  her  blind  lover  at  Yen  loo, — how  she 
was  near  fainting  with  joy  when  the  officer  pro- 
mised to  send  the  luckless  conscript  home,  how 
she  dreamed  of  the  Virgin,  and  what  John  and 
she  said  to  each  other  on  the  road, — a  deep  sym- 
pathy took  possession  of  the  old  campaigner's 
heart  and  many  a  compassionate  tear  moistened 
his  kind  and  earnest  eyes. 

Kate  concealed  nothing.  She  stated  frankly  all 
the  incidents  of  her  miraculous  dream,  her  pro- 
mised marriage  with  John,  and  all  she  was 
anxious  to  do  to  soften  his  deplorable  fate.  She 
repeated,  also,  all  that  her  lover  had  said,  and  all 
he  had  vowed  to  accomplish  if  it  should  jjlease 
God  to  restore  him  to  sight. 

When  she  closed  her  long  and  touching  narra- 
tive by  a  reiteration  of  gratitude,  her  listener 
remained  silent  for  a  considerable  time,  with  his 
eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  as  if  plunged  in  deep 
meditation. 

"My  child,"  said  he,  at  last,  "you  have  done 
right.  You  are  a  good  and  generous  girl,  and 
God  has  heard  your  prayers.  It  is  he  who  led 
you  hither  and  permits  me  to  do  an  act  of  good- 
ness   I  will  use  all  my  skill  and  experience  to 
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cure  your  friend's  left  eye;  and  I  have  reason  to 
believe  I  will  be  successful.  You  shall  sleep  here 
to-night,  and  to-morrow  we  will  think  of  what  18 
to  be  done.  In  the  mean  while,  rest,  or  walk  iu 
the  garden,  as  you  wish;  and,  if  you  want  any 
thing,  call  the  maid  or  my  servant-man,  who,  I  am 
sure,  will  run  off'  their  legs  to  do  you  a  kindness. 
I  must  leave  you  for  the  evening.    Farewell !" 

ISText  morning  a  carriage  passed  through  the 
doctor's  gateway.  On  its  front-bench  Fritz  was 
whistling  a  gay  tune  and  whipping  the  horse  to 
hasten  his  movements.  On  the  back-seat  were 
John,  with  his  visor  down,  and  Kate  by  his  side, 
rejoicing  over  the  homeward  drive  and  the  pros- 
pect of  his  restoration. 

"Won't  they  be  astonished  to  see  us  coming 
home  like  lords?"  cried  Kate,  clapping  her  hands. 
"And  then,  John, — only  to  think  of  it, — there's  no 
longer  a  doubt  of  your  perfect  cure  !  The  doctor 
told  me  so  ;  and  Fritz  says  that  he  works  miracles 
in  his  art  and  never  makes  a  mistake  !" 

"  En  avant,  Marengo !"  shouted  Fritz  to  the 
horse.  The  dust  rolled  in  clouds  from  beneath 
the  wheels,  and  the  surgeon's  cabriolet  was  soon 
bidden  among  the  houses  of  the  village. 
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CHAPTER  Yin. 

One  day,  while  I  was  wandering  alone  across  a 
heath,  enjoying  in  fancy  the  various  impressions 
excited  by  the  wild  and  dreary  nature  of  the  pros- 
pect, a  storm  gathered  suddenly  on  the  horizon. 

A  strange  and  often  a  terrible  picture  is  pre- 
sented to  a  spectator  who  finds  himself  on  a  vast 
plain  on  a  hot  summer  day,  and  watches  the 
clouds,  surcharged  with  thunder,  as  they  mount 
the  dome  of  heaven  and  knot  themselves  together 
in  dark  and  stormy  masses.    It  seems  as  if  nature 
Lorself  were  undergoing  the  pangs  of  mortaJ 
agony.    The  sun  becomes  pale,  emitting  a  feeble 
light;  the  air  is  heavy  and  suffocating;  the  cattle 
leave  their  fields  for  shelter ;  the  bees  dart  to  their 
hives  like  arrows  through  the  thickening  air; 
every  branch  and  leaf  is  still ;  the  humblest  plants 
shut  their  flowers  and  expand  their  protecting 
leaves:   every  thing  is  hushed  and  waiting  in 
solemn,  appaUing  silence.    An  indescribable  emo- 
tion, compounded  of  wonder,  awe,  admiration, 
and  anxiety,  enwraps  the  poet's  heart;  for,  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  terror  of  the  hour,  his  soul 
rejoices  in  the  strength  that  allows  him  to  behold 
with  calmness  these  sublime  phenomena  of  nature 
in  all  their  magnificent  grandeur. 
10* 
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Soon  the  clouds  begin  to  clash  together:  Jwj 
impetuous,  disorderly  rush  succeeds  the  boding 
calm;  for  a  while,  the  hurricane  growls  and  roars, 
and  then  rushes  forth  as  if  lashed  from  its  lair  by 
the  hand  of  God  himself.  It  rends  mysterious 
and  dismal  sighs  from  the  tangled  forest:  sand 
and  leaves  are  lifted  in  mighty  whirlwinds  to  the 
Bkies :  it  tears  and  uproots  the  solitary  trees !  At 
length  the  thunder  bursts  forth,  drowning  all 
other  noises  by  its  tremendous  voice;  the  light- 
ning flings  its  brassy  arrows  through  the  air ;  the 
wild  and  wizard  heath  is  on  fire  with  glittering 
serpents:  till,  at  last,  torrents  of  water  descend  to 
earth,  and  the  dreadful  roar  of  the  storm  is  fol- 
lowed by  the  monotonous  pattering  of  rain. 

It  was  on  such  a  day  that  I  had  enjoyed  the 
gathering  of  a  storm  over  the  plain  till  the  first 
flashes  of  lightning  warned  me  to  seek  shelter ; 
and  hardly  had  I  crossed  the  sill  of  a  comfortable 
cottage  when  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  a  perfect 
deluge.  The  farm  at  which  I  obtained  refuge  on 
this  occasion  was  entirely  isolated  on  the  heath; 
but,  as  I  approached  the  dwelling,  I  could  see  that 
it  was  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  surrounded  by  neat 
gardens,  trim  thickets,  and  teeming  fields. 

On  entering  the  house  I  found  its  inhabitants 
grouped  in  silent  prayer  around  a  lighted  Candle. 
The  farmer  alone  observed  my  entrance,  and,  after 
pointing  kindly  to  a  chair,  continued  his  devo- 
tions without  noticing  me  further. 
I  am  not  ordinarily  moved,  like  many  foiks,  by 
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the  bursting  of  a  violent  storm;  but,  on  this 
occasion,  the  earnest  gathering  in  prayer  of  this 
humble  family  touched  my  heart  so  sensibly  that 
I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  join  them  on  my 
knees  before  the  God  whose  voice  was  thundering 
from  the  depths  of  heaven.  With  bared  head 
and  clasped  hands  I  knelt  beside  the  peasants; 
and  the  prayer  I  uttered  in  that  solemn  hour 
etirred  such  pure  and  gentle  pulses  in  my  heart 
that  I  felt  as  if  the  soiling  breath  of  the  world 
had  never  dimmed  it. 

For  at  least  half  an  hour  the  vivid  lightning 
flashed  through  the  apartment,  and,  after  each 
gleam,  the  peasants  blessed  themselves  with  the 
fiign  of  the  cross;  but  gradually  the  flashes  be- 
came less  frequent,  the  thunder  fainter,  till  the 
storm  died  off  across  the  distant  plain.  Still, 
my  hosts  did  not  interrupt  their  prayers,  but, 
rising  from  their  knees  and  sitting  in  silence, 
gave  me  an  opportunity  to  study  each  of  them 
w^ithout  observation. 

The  chief  figure  in  the  group  was  an  old  man 
of  at  least  ninety,  whose  head  and  hands  were 
constantly  trembhng,  as  if  palsied;  beside  him 
were  two  old  women  ;  and,  farther  on,  was  a  burly, 
stalwart  peasant,  one  of  whose  eyes  was  sightless 
in  its  socket,  while  the  other  still  sparkled  brightly 
beneath  its  black  and  burly  brow.  By  the  side 
of  the  farmer  sat  a  fresh,  pretty  woman,  with  an 
infant  on  her  knee  and  a  rosy  boy  and  a  bright 
little  girl  of  seven  or  ei^ht  years  at  her  feet.  At 
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the  end  of  a  table  sat  a  very  handsome  youth, 
whose  complexion,  looks,  and  demeanor  indicated 
gentleness  and  intelligence. 

After  a  while  the  farmer  gave  a  signal,  and  all 
rose  from  their  chairs  with  a  final  sign  of  the  cross. 
Grandfather  tottered  to  a  seat  in  the  chimney- 
corner,  while  the  others  approached  me  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  insisting  that  I  should  remain 
in  my  refuge  till  the  rain,  which  still  fell  ahun- 
dantly,  should  entirely  cease. 

It  required  very  little  to  make  me  perfectly  at 
ease  among  people  of  such  a  character.  At  night 
I  partook  of  their  wholesome  brown  bread  and 
shared  their  hospitable  coffee;  and,  as  I  had  no- 
thing better  to  do  than  listen  to  the  pleasant 
stories  of  the  farmer  and  his  wife,  I  did  not  quit 
the  farm  till  morning. 

The  tale  I  have  told  you,  dear  reader,  was 
related  to  me  that  night  in  the  lonely  dweUing, 
which  was  once  formed  by  two  miserable  hovels 
but  is  now  a  commodious  and  well-stocked  farm- 
house. John  Braems  and  his  wife  Kate  have 
accomplished  what  they  promised  in  their  hour 
of  sorrow.  All  the  family  still  survive,  and  God 
has  blessed  their  love  with  three  children.  Grand- 
father, though  he  has  one  foot  very  deep  in  the 
grave,  smokes  his  pipe  and  watches  the  cow- 
milkers;  the  two  mothers,  happy  in  their  chil- 
dren's love,  take  care  of  the  household  and  the 
cattle ;  while  handsome  Master  Paul,  who  is  un- 
commonly fond  of  horses,  drives  the  cart  to 
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market  and  works  lustily  at  harvest,  l^ext  Easter 
he  is  to  marry  the  village  shoemaker's  youngest 
daughter:  but  that,  dear  reader,  is  of  course  told 
you  confidentially,  and  your  respect  for  this  ex- 
cellent family  will  compel  you  to  keep  it  a  pro- 
found secret. 

I  must  not  neglect  to  mention  that,  although 
years  have  passed  since  the  venerable  surgeon 
restored  poor  John  to  sight,  no  sun  ever  sets  on 
the  humble  roof-^tree  of  that  farm  when  his  name 
la  omitted  in  thf  orayers  of  the  grateful  peasanta. 


CHB  END. 
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CHAPTER  L 

LOOKING  BACK. 

On  a  fine  summer's  day  in  the  year  1846,  tlie 
diligence  that  runs  between  Antwerp  and  Turnhout 
was  seen  proceeding  on  its  usual  journey  along  the 
highway.  The  horses  trotted,  the  wheels  rattled, 
the  coach  creaked,  the  conductor  spurred  on  the 
horses  unceasingly  with  the  clacking  of  his  tongue; 
the  dogs  barked  in  the  distance ;  the  birds  rose 
from  the  fields  and  mounted  aloft;  the  shadows 
ran  by  the  side  of  the  diligence,  and  danced,  with 
fantastic  bounds  and  leaps,  between  the  trees  and 
bushes. 

On  a  sudden  the  conductor  stopped  at  a  short 
distance  from  a  lonely  inn,  and,  descending  from 
his  seat,  opened  the  door  of  the  coach  without  say- 
ing a  word,  let  down  the  iron  steps,  and  held  out 
his  arm  to  a  traveller,  who,  with  his  portmanteau  in 
his  hand,  stepped  out  on  the  road.  The  conductor 
put  up  the  steps  again  as  silently,  shut  the  door, 
sprang  into  his  seat,  and  whistled  gently  as  a  signal 
1*  6 
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for  his  horses  to  start  afresh  on  their  journey.  The 
animals  resumed  their  trot,  and  the  heavy  "wagon 
proceeded  on  its  monotonous  course. 

In  the  mean  time  the  traveller  had  entered  the 
inn,  and,  calling  for  a  glass  of  beer,  sat  down  at  a 
table.  He  was  a  man  above  the  middle  stature,  and 
seemed  to  be  about  fifty  years  of  age.  He  might 
have  even  been  taken  for  a  sexagenarian,  had  not 
his  vigorous  mien,  animated  and  lively  look,  and  a 
certain  youthful  smile  that  played  about  his  mouth, 
given  him  a  more  youthful  appearance.  His  hair, 
indeed,  was  gray,  and  his  brow  furrowed ;  and  his 
countenance  showed  that  amount  of  decay  which 
fatiguing  labor  and  continued  anxiety  imprint  on 
the  features.  ^Nevertheless,  his  manly  chest  and 
erect  bearing  could  not  escape  observation,  and 
his  eye  still  glowed  with  the  fire  of  a  hale  and 
vigorous  maturity. 

From  his  dress  he  might  have  been  supposed  to 
be  a  rich  citizen :  there  was  nothing  striking  in  it, 
except  that,  from  his  coat  being  buttoned  up  to  his 
chin  and  his  having  a  large  meerschaum  hangiiig 
at  his  breast,  he  might  have  been  taken  for  an  old 
military  man,  or  a  German. 

After  waiting  on  him,  the  people  in  the  house 
went  about  their  usual  business,  without  taking  any 
further  notice  of  him.  He  saw  the  two  daughters 
go  backward  and  forward,  the  father  supply  the 
fire  with  wood  and  turf,  and  the  mother  fill  the 
dinner-pot;  but  no  one  addressed  a  single  word  to 
him,  although  his  eyes  followed  every  member  of 
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the  family  with  longing  gazo,  and  in  his  looks 
might  be  read  the  question,  "  Don't  you,  then, 
know  me?" 

The  beating  of  a  clock,  hung  upon  the  wall,  now 
caught  his  ear.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sound  affected 
him  painfully,  for  his  countenance  assumed  the 
expression  of  an  unpleasant  surprise,  which  chased 
the  smile  from  his  lips.  He  rose  up  and  looked  at 
the  clock  ill-humoredly  until  it  had  ceased  to  strike 
nine  o'clock. 

The  landlady  noticed  the  unaccountable  excite- 
ment of  the  traveller,  and  stood  near  him,  in  a  state 
of  astonishment,  looking  up  at  the  clock  in  order  to 
discover  what  he  had  seen  in  it  so  extraordinary. 

"  The  clock  has  a  fine  sound,  has  it  not  ?  "  she 
remarked  to  him.  "  It  has  gone  now  for  twenty 
years  without  having  occasion  for  the  clockmaker 
to  touch  it." 

"  Twenty  years  !  "  exclaimed  the  traveller ; 
"what  then  has  become  of  the  clock  that  was  here 
before  ?  Where  is  the  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
that  stood  on  the  chimney  ?  Is  it  both  broken  and 
forgotten  ?  " 

The  woman  looked  at  the  stranger  with  surprise, 
Siudt  replied : 

"  Our  Zanna  broke  the  image,  when  she  was  a 
little  child,  in  playing  with  it.  It  was  such  a  bad 
one  that  even  the  clergyman  advised  us  to  buy  an- 
other. Here  is  the  new  one ;  don't  you  think  it 
much  finer  than  the  old  ?  " 

The  traveller  shook  his  head  in  token  of  dissent 
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"As  to  the  clock,"  she  continued,  "you  will  hear 
it  immediately :  the  ugly  old  machine  was  always 
behind,  and  has  been  put  away  in  the  lumber-room 
for  ages.    There  !  it  is  just  beginning  to  rattle ! " 

In  fact,  a  peculiar  sound  was  now  heard  in  the 
room,  proceeding  from  behind  a  wooden  partition : 
it  resembled  the  hoarse  voice  of  a  bird  calling  out, 
nine  times,  "  Cuckoo!  cuckoo ! " 

This  extraordinary  sound,  nevertheless,  caused 
the  traveller  to  smile  with  delight.  Accompanied 
by  the  woman,  he  went  into  the  lumber-room,  and 
there  saw,  with  eyes  that  glistened  with  pleasure, 
the  old  clock-work,  that  had  not  yet  ceased  its 
cuckoo-note. 

The  woman's  two  daughters  now  drew  near  the 
stranger,  from  curiosity,  and  stared,  first  at  him 
and  then  at  their  mother,  with  astonishment.  The 
looks  of  the  two  girls  awoke  him  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  his  situation,  and  he  returned  to  the  coffee- 
room,  followed  by  his  three  attendants. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  he  was  pleasingly 
affected,  for  his  countenance  became  animated  with 
so  attractive  and  amiable  an  expression,  and  his 
eyes,  moistened  with  tears,  shone  so  brilliantly,  that 
both  the  girls,  with  evident  feelings  of  affect.ion 
and  good- will,  drew  closer  to  him. 

Taking  hold  of  each  of  them  by  the  hand,  he 
said : 

"  ^hat  I  am  about  seems,  no  doubt,  curious  to 
you,  my  d^ars ;  you  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  that 
the  voice  of  the  old  cuckoo  should  delight  me  so 
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much.  Alas!  I  was  also  once  a  child,  and  my 
father  used  to  come  here,  after  the  benediction,  to 
take  a  glass  of  ale ;  and  when  I  was  a  good  boy  I 
was  allowed  to  come  with  him.  For  hours  I  have 
stood  there,  waiting  for  the  cuckoo  to  open  his 
little  door;  and  then  I  would  dance  and  jump  in 
harmony  with  the  measure  of  his  song,  wondering 
in  my  simplicity  at  the  poor  bird,  which  I  thought 
a  masterpiece.  And  the  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  which  one  of  you  broke,  I  loved  for  its 
beautiful  blue  cloak,  and  because  the  child  Jesus 
stretched  forth  its  hands  to  me,  a  child,  and  laughed 
when  I  laughed,  l^ow  the  child  is  nearly  sixty 
years  old;  his  hair  is  gray  and  his  face  wrinkled; 
he  has  lived  thirty-four  years  in  the  steppes  of 
Russia ;  and  yet  he  remembers  the  Blessed  Virgin 
and  the  cuckoo-clock  as  vividly  as  if  his  father  had 
brought  him  here  for  the  last  time  only  yester- 
day.- 

"Are  you,  then,  from  our  village?"  inquired 
Zanna. 

Yes,  certainiy,"  replied  the  stranger,  quickly. 
But  this  explanation  had  not  the  desired  effeci 
The  girls  smiled  somewhat  more  confidingly ;  but 
this  was  all :  they  seemed  to  be  quite  indiflferent 
to  the  traveller's  account  of  himself. 

Turning  round  to  their  mother,  he  then  said  : 
"  Can  you  tell  me  what  has  become  of  old  Baea 
Joostens  ? " 

"  If  you  mean  Baes  Jan,"  replied  the  woman 
"  he  has  been  dead  these  five-and-twenty  years." 
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"And  his  wife,  — the  good,  stout,  jolly  lady, 
Petronille?" 

"  Sbe  is  also  dead,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Dead !  dead  !  "  exclaimed  the  stranger,  with 
a  sigh.  "  And  the  young  shepherd,  Andries,  who 
made  such  fine  wicker-baskets  ?  " 

"  Also  dead,"  replied  the  landlady. 

The  traveller  bent  down  his  head  and  became 
buried  in  his  own  melancholy  reflections. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  landlady  had  gone  into 
the  barn,  in  order  to  acquaint  her  husband  with 
the  conversation  which  she  had  had  with  this  un- 
known person.  The  landlord  accordingly  entered 
the  room,  and  by  the  heavy  tread  of  his  wooden 
shoes  roused  the  traveller  from  his  reverie,  who, 
starting  up,  held  out  his  hand,  delighted,  to  the 
man.  The  latter,  however,  took  it  quite  coldly, 
and  looked  at  him  with  an  indifferent  air. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  then,  Peter  Joostens  ?  " 
inquired  the  stranger,  mournfully. 

^'l^o;  I  don't  recollect  ever  having  seen  you 
before,"  was  the  reply. 

"Have  you  forgotten,  then,  who  it  was  that 
risked  his  life  to  save  yours,  when  you  had  sunk 
in  the  water,  under  the  ice,  and  would  inevitably 
have  perished  without  help  ?  " 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

Much  affected  at  the  insensibility  of  the  fellow, 
the  traveller  further  asked  : 

"  Have  you  really  forgotten  the  youth  who  de- 
fended  you  from  the  attacks  of  the  bigger  boySj 
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and  made  jou  a  present  of  so  many  birds'-eggs 
for  the  purpose  of  completing  your  May-feast  ?  — 
who  taught  you  also  to  make  all  sorts  of  whistles 
out  of  reeds,  and  took  you  with  him  when  he  went 
to  market  with  the  tile-maker's  carts  ? " 

"I  have  some  slight  recollection  of  what  you 
speak  about,"  he  replied ;  "  my  deceased  father  told 
me  that  I  was  saved  from  drowning,  when  I  waa 
a  child  six  years  old,  by  Long  John,  who  went 
away  with  others  in  the  time  of  the  French  war  as 
cannoneer  in  the  service  of  the  Emperor.  Who 
knows  in  what  unconsecrated  ground  his  bones  are 
resting?    May  God  have  mercy  on  his  sou] !  " 

"  Ah,  you  do  know  me,  then,  at  last !  "  exclaimed 
the  stranger :  "  I  am  Long  John,  or  rather  John 
Slaets."  No  reply  being  made  to  this,  he  added, 
surprised,  "  You  surely  recollect  the  good  marks- 
man at  bird-shooting,  the  same  who  was  thought 
the  best  sportsman  for  miles  round?  — who  carried 
off  all  the  prizes,  and  was  envied  by  the  young 
men  because  the  girls  liked  to  see  him  ?  I  am 
that  person,  John  Slaets  by  name." 

"  It  may  be  all  very  true,"  replied  the  innkeeper, 
mistrustfully,  "  but  yet  I  do  not  remember  you ; 
no  offence  to  you,  my  dear  sir.  There  is  no  bird- 
shooting  carried  on  any  longer  in  our  parish  ;  the 
shooting-ground  has  been  turned  into  a  country- 
seat,  which  has  had  no  inhabitant  for  a  year  past, 
owing  to  the  death  of  the  lady  proprietor." 

Repulsed  by  the  cool  behavior  of  the  inn- 
keeper, the  traveller  made  no  further  attempt 
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to  be  recognized  by  him.  He  therefore  quietly 
remarked,  before  going  away,  "  There  are  in  the 
village,  no  doubt,  many  of  my  friends  who  have 
not  forgotten  me.  You,  Peter  Joostens,  were  very 
young  at  the  time  when  I  went  away.  I  am  sure 
that  Paul  the  tile-maker  will  recognize  me  as  soon 
as  he  sees  me.  Does  he  still  live  at  the  clay-pits?  " 

"  The  tile-work  was  burnt  down  long  ago ;  the 
clay-pits  have  been  filled  up,  and  now  produce 
crops  of  the  finest  hay.  The  meadow  now  belongs 
to  Tist— the  rich  Tist." 

"  And  what  has  become  of  Paul  ? " 
"  After  the  misfortune  of  the  fire,  the  family 
was  scattered  abroad ;  —  I  do  not  know  for  certain, 
but  perhaps  he  is  dead.  As  I  see  that  you  are 
referring  to  times  so  long  past,  I  would  beg  to 
suggest  that  the  grave-digger  would  be  the  best 
person  to  answer  your  inquiries,  for  otherwise  you 
will  certainly  find  it  difficult  to  meet  with  any 
other  person  who  can  do  so.  He  can  tell  you  off 
by  heart  all  that  has  passed  in  the  village  for  a 
hundred  years." 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Landlord,  the  grave-digger 
will  be  the  right  man.  Peter  John  must  be  now 
ninety  years  old." 

"  Peter  John  !  That  is  not  the  name  of  the 
grave-digger.    Lauw  Stevens  is  his  name." 

The  stranger  was  pleased  to  hear  this,  and  said, 
"  Thank  God  that  one  at  least  of  my  old  compan- 
ions is  still  left ! " 

.   "  Was  Lauw,  then,  your  friend,  sir  ? " 
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**Kot  exactly  a  friend,"  replied  the  traveller, 
shaking  his  head :  "  we  were  always  quarrelling,  and 
often  rivals.  Once,  in  the  heat  of  our  struggling, 
I  threw  hirn  from  the  little  bridge  into  the  stream, 
so  that  he  was  nearly  drowned ;  but  that  is  more 
than  thirty  years  since.  Lauw  will  be  glad  to  see 
me  again.  E'ow,  Mr.  Landlord,  give  me  your 
hand:  I  hope  to  drink  a  glass  of  ale  at  your  house 
sometimes." 

So  saying,  he  paid  his  bill,  and,  taking  up  his 
portmanteau,  left  the  house.  At  the  back  of  the 
inn  he  struck  into  a  path  which  led  him  through 
a  plantation  of  young  firs. 


CHAPTER  II. 

AN  OLD  FRIEND. 

Although  the  acquaintance  he  had  made  with 
the  innkeeper  was  not  of  a  very  agreeable  nature, 
it  had  still  yielded  some  consolation  to  our  travel- 
ler's heart.  He  had  felt  charmed  by  inhaling  again 
the  fragrance  of  early  years ;  the  recollections  that 
thronged  upon  him  at  every  step  infused  new  life 
into  him.  But  the  young  trees  could  say  nothing 
to  him :  in  their  stead,  in  former  times,  stood  a  fine 
forest,  whose  trees  were  thick  with  birds'-nests,  and 

whose  skirts  brought  to  maturity  refreshing  crops 
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of  bilberries.  But,  alas !  the  forest  had  shared  the 
fate  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  village.  The  old 
trees  had  fallen  or  had  been  cut  down;  a  new 
generation  had  taken  their  place,  —  a  generation 
that  was  strange  and  indifferent  toward  him.  But 
the  song  of  the  birds,  that  resounded  from  all  parts 
of  the  leafy  covert,  was  still  the  same ;  the  winds 
sighed  softly,  as  of  old,  through  the  branches;  the 
grasshoppers  chirruped  as  of  yore,  and  the  refresh- 
ing breeze  still  came  wafted  over  the  fragrant 
heath.  All  things  had  altered,  except  nature ;  her 
works,  in  their  great  features,  still  remained  the 
same.  Such  were  the  thoughts  that  arose  in  our 
traveller's  mind;  and,  although  joyous  and  cheer- 
ful, he  pursued  his  path  without  looking  up  from 
the  ground  till  he  was  out  of  the  wood. 

Then  was  presented  to  his  gaze  a  succession  of 
fields  and  meadows,  among  which  the  silver  threads 
of  a  stream  wound  their  way.  In  the  background, 
a  short  distance  off,  rose  the  church-spire,  with  its 
golden  cock,  that  shone  in  the  sunbeams  like  a 
day-star;  and,  farther  off,  the  windmills  whirled 
their  red  sails  round  and  round. 

Overpowered  by  inexplicable  .emotions,  the  tra- 
veller stood  still :  his  eyes  became  filled  with 
tears ;  he  dropped  his  portmanteau  on  the  ground 
and  stretched  forth  his  hands,  while  his  counte- 
nance beamed  with  aflection  and  rapture. 

At  the  same  moment  the  sound  of  the  Angelas 
was  heard. 

The  traveller  knelt  down,  with  his  head  sunk  ou 
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his  breast,  and  remained  in  this  state,  motionless, 
for  some  time,  but  profoundly  affected.  His  heart 
and  his  lips  poured  forth  a  prayer,  inaudible  to 
mortal  ears  save  his  own,  as  he  raised  his  eyes 
and  hands  toward  heaven  with  deep-felt  thanks. 
Then,  taking  up  his  portmanteau,  he  said,  looking 
toward  the  church-tower : 

"  At  least  thou  art  not  altered,  —  thou  lowly 
church,  wherein  I  was  baptized,  and  where  my  first 
communion  was  made;  and  where  every  thing 
within  its  walls  seemed  to  me  so  holy  and  wonder- 
ful. Yes !  I  shall  see  thee  again ;  I  shall  see  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  with  her  golden  dress  and  silver 
crown ;  St.  Anthony,  with  the  pretty  pig ;  St.  Ur- 
sula and  the  black  demon  with  the  red  tongue, 
about  whom  I  used  to  dream  so  often ;  and  the 
organ,  on  which  the  sacristan  played  so  beautifully, 
while  we,  with  swelling  hearts,  sang  Ave  Maria 

GRATIA  PLENA  !  " 

These  last  words  the  traveller  sang  out  aloud, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  tears  rolled  down  his 
cheeks.  Silently,  and  in  musing  mood,  he  walked 
on  farther,  until  he  came  to  a  small  bridge  which 
led  across  the  rivulet  to  a  turf-field. 

Here  his  countenance  became  animated  with 
delight,  and  he  said,  with  great  emotion  : 

"  Here  it  was  that  I  first  pressed  Rosa's  hand  in 
mine  ;  here  it  was  that  our  eyes  confessed  for  the 
first  time  that  upon  earth  there  is  a  blessedness 
which  seizes  on  the  heart  with  sovereign  power 
and  opens  up  heaven  to  the  youthful  mind.  As 
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Qow,  SO  then,  the  yellow  water-flag  flaunted  in  the 
sunshine,  the  frogs  croaked,  and  the  larks  sang 
above  our  heads." 

Stepping  across  the  bridge,  he  said  to  himself: 

"  The  frogs  that  witnessed  our  love  are  dead  ! 
the  flowers  are  dead !  the  larks  are  dead !  Fow  an 
old  man,  who  returns  home  like  a  shadow  of  de- 
parted years,  greets  their  oifspring !  And  Eosa, 
my  dear  Rosa, — is  she  still  living?  Perhaps  — 
probably — she  is  married,  and  surrounded  by 
children.  Those  who  remain  at  home  quict:ly  for- 
get their  unfortunate  brethren  who  wander  about, 
far  from  home,  in  wretchedness  and  sorrow.  Poor 
pilgrim !  "  he  said,  with  a  sigh ;  "  the  old  jealousy 
still  arises  in  thy  breast,  as  if  thy  heart  still  were 
in  its  spring :  the  time  of  love  is  past  long  since. 
Be  it  so  that  she  only  recognizes  me  and  remembers 
our  early  friendship;  I  will  not  lament  the  journey 
of  eighteen  hundred  miles,  and  will  gladly  quit 
this  world,  to  repose  in  peace  beside  my  departed 
friends  and  relations." 

A  little  farther  on,  and  near  the  village,  he 
entered  an  inn  whose  sign  carried  a  plough,  and 
called  for  a  glass  of  beer. 

In  the  chimney-corner,  by  the  great  pot,  sat  a 
very  old  man,  who  gazed  into  the  fire  with  the 
immovability  of  a  statue. 

Before  the  woman  had  returned  from  the  cellar 
with  the  beer,  the  traveller  had  recognized  the  old 
man.  Drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  him,  he  seized 
his  hand,  and  said,  joyfully : 
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«  God  be  thanked  that  he  has  permitted  you  to 
ave  so  long,  Baes  Joris !  You  are  one  that  remains 
to  us  of  the  good  old  times.  Don't  you  know  me? 
Don't  you  know  the  mad  youngster  that  crept  so 
often  through  your  hedge  and  ate  the  apples  be- 
fore they  were  ripe  ?  " 

"  Mnety  -  six  years  !  "  muttered  the  old  man, 
without  moving. 

"  Yery  likely.  But  tell  me,  Joris  :  is  the  wheel- 
wright's Rosa  still  living  ?  " 

"  E'inety-six  years  !  "  repeated  the  old  man,  with 
hollow  voice. 

The  woman  now  made  her  appearance  with  the 
beer,  and  said,  He  is  blind  and  deaf,  sir ;  don't 
give  yourself  the  trouble  to  speak  to  him,  for  he 
cannot  understand  you." 

"  Blind  and  deaf!  "  exclaimed  the  stranger,  in 
a  melancholy  tone.  "What  havoc  the  inexo- 
rable progress  of  time  makes  in  thirty  years !  I 
now  walk  among  the  ruins  of  a  whole  race  of 
mankind." 

"Do  you  inquire  about  the  wheelwright's 
Eosa  ? "  continued  the  woman.  "  Our  wheel- 
wright had  several  daughters,  but  there  was  no 
Rosa  among  them.  Lisbeth  was  the  oldest,  and 
married  the  letter-carrier ;  the  second  was  Goude, 
and  makes  caps ;  the  third  is  is'ele ;  and  the 
youngest  is  Anna,  who  is  of  weak  intellect." 

"  I  do  not  speak  of  these  people,"  replied  the 
stranger,  impatiently ;  "  I  mean  the  family  of  Kobe 
Meulinckz." 

2*  B 
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"  Oh,  they  are  all  dead  long  ago,  sir,"  was  the 
woman's  reply. 

Deeply  aliected  hy  this  piece  of  intelligence, 
the  traveller  paid  for  his  glass  of  beer  and  left  the 
inn  with  feverish  haste.  At  the  door  he  held  up 
his  hands  to  his  eyes,  and  exclaimed,  despairingly : 

"  Good  heavens  !  Even  my  poor  Rosa  is  dead  ! 
Dead  !  dead  !  still  the  same  inexorable  word  !  Will 
no  one  on  earth  recognize  me  ?  —  not  one  friendly 
eye  greet  me  ?  " 

With  tottering  steps,  as  if  intoxicated,  he  en- 
tered a  wood,  and  leaned  his  sorrowing  head 
against  a  tree  in  order  to  recover  himself.  He 
then  directed  his  steps  toward  the  village.  His 
path  led  him  across  a  solitary  churchyard,  where 
at  the  foot  of  the  cross  he  stood  with  uncovered 
head,  and  said  : 

"  Here,  before  the  image  of  the  Crucified,  Rosa 
promised  that  she  would  remain  true  to  me  and 
await  my  return.  Anguish  overcame  us  at  part- 
ing ;  on  this  seat  fell  our  tears ;  in  deep  grief  she 
received  my  dearly-bought  love-pledge  —  a  golden 
heart.  Poor  Rosa !  perhaps  I  now  stand  above 
your  mouldering  remains." 

'  In  this  melancholy  mood  of  mind  he  sank  down, 
quite  dispirited,  on  a  bench,  on  which  he  sat  for  a 
long  time  almost  unconscious.  His  gaze  wandered 
over  the  churchyard  and  the  narrow  mounds  of 
earth  which  indicated  the  newly-made  graves.  It 
grieved  him  to  see  how  that  many  of  the  wooden 
crosses  had  fallen  down  from  age  and  decay,  while 
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no  filial  hand  was  there  to  re-erect  them,  aa  a  token 
of  remembrance,  above  the  last  resting-place  of  a 
father  or  a  mother.  His  own  parents,  too,  slept 
here,  beneath  the  sod  :  but  who  could  tell  him  the 
exact  spot  ? 

He  sat  here  for  a  long  time  absorbed  in  melan- 
choly reflection.  Eternity  —  unfathomable  eternity 
—  oppressed  his  soul  like  a  heavy  leaden  coffin. 
He  was  awakened  from  this  trance  by  the  sound 
of  a  human  footstep. 

It  was  the  old  grave-digger,  who  with  his  spade 
on  his  shoulder  was  going  along  the  church- 
yard-wall. He  bore  the  marks  of  poverty  and 
wretchedness ;  his  shoulders  were  much  bent,  and 
had  become  crooked  with  constant  work  at  the 
spade.  His  hair  was  white  and  his  face  wrinkled, 
but  his  eyes  still  glowed  with  vigor  and  ani- 
mation. 

The  traveller  recognized  Lauw  —  his  rival  —  at 
the  first  glance,  and  would  have  run  to  meet  him, 
had  not  the  bitter  disappointments  which  he  had 
already  experienced  made  him  resolve  to  say  no- 
thing, but  wait  to  see  whether  Lauw  would  know 
him  again. 

The  grave-digger  stood  looking  at  him  for  some 
time  with  evident  curiosity,  and  then  began  with 
his  spade  to  mark  off  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  new 
grave,  casting  a  stolen  glance  every  now  and  then 
at  the  person  who  sat  before  him,  while  his  eyes 
sparkled  with  apparent  pleasure.  The  traveller, 
who  noticed  the  expression  of  the  grave-digger's 
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countenance,  felt  his  heart  beat  faster  within  him, 
and  waited  in  the  expectation  that  Lauw  ^  ould 
come  to  him  and  call  him  by  his  name.  ' 

The  grave-digger  looked  at  him  once  more  in  a 
very  scrutinizing  manner,  and  then  put  his  hand 
into  the  pocket  of  his  old  jacket,  from  which  he 
drew  out  a  little  dirty  old  hook,  to  which  a  black 
lead-pencil  was  attached  by  a  leathern  string. 
Turning  round,  he  seemed  to  write  something  in 
the  little  book. 

This  proceeding,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
look  of  exultation,  surprised  the  traveller  so  much 
that  he  rose  up,  and,  going  to  the  grave-digger, 
asked  him,  in  a  tone  of  surprise,  what  it  was  that 
he  had  written  in  the  book. 

"  That  is  my  concern,"  he  replied  :  "  your  name 
in  the  list  has  stood  open  for  a  terrible  long  time ; 
I  have  now  put  a  cross  before  your  name." 

"  Do  you  know  me,  then  ?  "  asked  the  traveller, 
with  a  joyful  air. 

"  Know  you  ?  "  replied  the  grave-digger,  slyly  ; 

that  may  or  may  not  be  :  I  only  recollect,  as  if  it 
were  yesterday,  that  an  envious  'fellow  threw  me 
into  the  water,  and  nearly  drowned  me,  because 
Kosa,  the  wheelwright's  daughter,  loved  me. 
Many  a  year  has  passed  since  then." 

"  Do  you  say  that  Eosa  loved  you  ?  "  replied  the 
stranger ;  "  I  can  tell  you  that  that  is  not  true  !  " 

"  You  know  it  is  true  very  well,  you  jealous 
fool !  Did  she  not  wear  for  a  whole  year  the  con- 
secrated ring  that  I  brought  with  me  from  Scher- 
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pen-havel,  until  you  forcibly  took  it  away  and 
threw  it  into  the  river  ?  " 

At  hearing  this,  the  countenance  of  the  traveller 
wore  a  melancholy  smile.  "  Lauw  !  Lauw  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  "  the  recollection  of  these  old  times 
makes  us  children  again.  Believe  me,  Rosa  never 
loved  you  as  you  now  think.  She  took  your  ring 
from  a  friendly  feehng,  and  because  it  was  conse- 
crated. In  my  younger  days  I  was  forward  and 
rude,  and  did  not  always  keep  on  the  best  terms 
with  my  comrades ;  but  surely  a  period  of  four- 
and-thirty  years  —  a  period  that  acts  so  destruc- 
tively on  men  and  things  —  ought  to  have  cooled 
down  our  wretched  passions.  Am  I  to  find  an 
implacable  enemy  in  the  only  person  who  has  not 
forgotten  me  ?  Come,  give  me  your  hand,  and  let 
us  be  friends  :  I  will  make  you  bappy  for  the  re- 
mainder of  your  life." 

The  grave-digger,  however,  withdrew  his  hand, 
and  said,  angrily : 

"  It  is  too  late  to  forget :  you  have  embittered  my 
whole  hfe.  There  has  not  been  a  single  day  that 
I  have  not  thought  about  you.  You,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  my  unhappiness,  may  easily 
judge  if  your  name  can  be  blessed  by  me." 

The  traveller  smote  his  trembling  hands  together, 
looked  up  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed,  in  tones  of 
anguish,  "  Alas !  hatred  alone  recognizes  me ! 
hatred  alone  forgets  nothing  !  " 

"You  have  done  well,"  continued  the  grave- 
digger,  laughing,  "  to  come  back  in  order  to  lay 
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your  bones  beside  tliose  of  your  parents.  I  have 
kept  a  good  grave  for  you.  When  blustering  old 
Jan  is  committed  to  the  earth,  the  rain  will  wash 
away  the  villany  from  his  carcass !  " 


CHAPTER  m. 
Rosa's  home. 

Every  member  of  the  traveller's  body  trembled 
when  he  heard  this  barbarous  piece  of  wit.  Indig- 
nation and  anger  were  depicted  on  his  countenance. 
He  soon,  however,  became  more  composed,  and 
dejection  and  compassion  took  the  place  of  his 
former  feelings.  "  You  hesitate,"  he  said,  "  to  give 
your  hand  to  a  brother  who  returns  home  after  an 
absence  of  four-and-thirty  years !  Your  first  greet- 
ing given  to  an  old  comrade  is  one  of  bitter  scorn  ! 
That  is  not  right  on  your  part,  Lauw.  Be  it  so  ! 
we  will  say  no  more  about  it.  But  tell  me  where 
my  deceased  parents  are  interred." 

"I  don't  know,"  muttered  the  grave-digger: 
"  that  was  five-and- twenty  years  ago,  and  since 
then  the  same  place  has  been  occupied  by  other 
graves  three  times  over."  These  words  had  such 
a  melancholy  effect  on  the  traveller,  that  his  head 
drooped  powerlessly  on  his  breast,  and  he  stood 
Btaring  before  him,  lost  in  vacancy  and  in  sorrow. 

The  grave-digger  continued  at  his  work,  but 
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more  slowly,  as  if  overpowered  by  a  train  of  gloomy 
reflections.  He  remarked  and  scanned  the  deep 
aJffliction  of  the  traveller,  and  shuddered  at  the 
thirst  of  revenge  which  had  led  him  to  torment  a 
fellow-creature  so  exceedingly.  This  change  of 
mood  was  depicted  in  his  countenance.  The  tone 
of  bitter  scorn  which  was  at  first  h^ard  from  his 
lips  ceased ;  he  looked  for  some  time  at  his  grieving 
comrade  with  growing  sympathy,  and,  advancing 
Blowly  toward  him,  took  hold  of  his  hand  ^nd 
said,  in  a  softened  and  impressive  manner : 

"Jan,  my  friend,  forgive  what  I  have  said  and 
done.  I  have  treated  you  shamefully,  although 
you  must  consider  that  I  have  suffered  very  much 
through  your  means." 

"  Lauw,"  replied  the  other,  much  affected,  and 
shaking  his  hand,  "  these  were  errors  of  our  youth. 
To  show  you  how  little  I  thought  upon  our  old 
enmity,  when  I  heard  you  pronounce  my  name  I 
felt  myself  indescribably  happy.  For  that  I  am 
thankful  to  you,  however  much  your  wicked  con- 
tempt struck  to  my  heart.  But  now  tell  me,  Lauw, 
where  is  Eosa  buried?  It  will  give  her  joy  in 
heaven  to  see  us  reconciled,  and  both  standing 
above  her  last  resting-place." 

"You  want  to  know  where  Rosa  is  buried?" 
repeated  the  grave-digger.  "  Would  to  God  that 
she  were  indeed  in  her  grave,  poor  creature  !  " 

"  What  do  you  say  ?  "  exclaimed  the  traveller  ; 
"  is  Eosa  still  livino-  ? " 

"  Yes,  she  is  living,  if  that  can  be  called  living 
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which  consists  in  hearing  the  dreadful  lot  whi(5h 
she  has  to  endure." 

"  You  terrify  me !  For  God's  sake,  tell  me  what 
misfortune  has  hefallen  her." 

"  She  is  hhnd." 

"  Blind !  Eosa  blind  !  Without  eyes  to  look  on 
me  again  ?    Alas  !  alas !  " 

Overcome  by  grief,  he  tottered  to  a  seat  and  sank 
down  upon  it. 

The  grave-digger  came  up  to  him,  and  said : 

"  She  has  been  blind  for  the  last  ten  years,  and 
goes  about  begging  her  daily  bread.  I  give  her 
two  stivers  weekly,  and  whenever  we  bake  she 
receives  a  piece  of  bread." 

The  traveller  jumped  up,  shook  earnestly  the 
grave-digger's  hand,  and  said : 

"  A  thousand  thanks !  God  bless  you  for  your 
love  to  Eosa !  In  her  name,  I  take  upon  me  to 
reward  you ;  for  I  am  rich.  To-day  we  shall  see 
each  other  again.  But  do  tell  me,  in  few  words, 
where  Eosa  lives.  Every  moment  must  be  for  her 
a  century  of  misery." 

With  these  words,  he  drew  the  grave-digger  by 
the  hand,  and  went  in  the  direction  of  the  gate 
leading  out  of  the  churchyard.  Having  reached 
the  wall,  the  grave-digger  pointed  with  his  fmger, 
find  said : 

"Do  you  see  that  small  chimney  smoking  at  the 
corner  of  the  wood  ?  That  is  the  cottage  of  the 
broom-maker,  l^elis  Ooms :  Eosa  lives  there." 

Without' waiting  for  further  explanations,  the 
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traveller  proceeded  through  the  village  in  the 
direction  indicated.  He  soon  arrived  at  the  lonely 
dwelling.  It  was  an  humble  hut,  built  of  clay  and 
rushes,  and  whitewashed  on  the  outside.    A  few 
steps  from  the  door  were  four  little  children,  who, 
basking  in  the  sun,  were  pleasantly  occupied  in 
binding  up  wreaths  of  wild-flowers,  consisting  of 
corn-flowers  and  poppy-heads.    They  were  bare- 
foot and  half  naked.    The  eldest  — a  boy  about 
six  years  old— had  nothing  on  him  but  a  linen 
shirt.    While  his  three  little  sisters  looked  at  the 
stranger  slyly  and  bashfully,  the  boy  gazed  at  him 
uninterruptedly  with  his  great  eyes,  that  showed 
surprise  and  curiosity.  The  traveller  smiled  to  the 
children,^  but  went  into  the  hut  without  stopping, 
and  saw  in  a  corner  a  man  occupied  in  binding  up 
brooms,  while  a  woman  sat  by  the  fire  at  her 
spinning-wheel.    They  seemed  to  be  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  it  could  easily  be  seen  that  they 
were  a  happy  and  contented  couple.  Besides,  every- 
thing they  wore,  and  all  about  them,  was  as  clean 
and  tidy  as  could  be  expected  from  country-people 
in  their  condition  of  life. 

His  entrance  did  not  occasion  them  much  sur- 
prise, although  they  politely  came  forward  to  offer 
their  services.  They  thought  that  he  wished  to 
inquire  his  way,  and  the  man  was  advancing  to- 
ward the  door  in  order  to  point  out  the  right 
road  to  him.  But  when,  instead  of  asking  that, 
he  inquired  if  Eosa  Meulinckz  lived  there,  the 

husband  and  wife   looked  at  each  other  with 
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astonishment,  and  could  scarcely  find  words  to 
reply* 

"  Yes  dear  sir,"  said  the  man  at  length,  "  Eosa 
lives  here,  but  she  is  at  present  gone  out  begging 
Do  you  wish  to  speak  with  her  ?  " 

«  Where  is  she  ?  "  exclaimed  the  stranger,  in  an 
excited  manner.    "  Cannot  you  find  her  imme- 

diately?"  ,    ,  . 

"  That  would  he  difficult,  sir ;  she  has  gone  out 
with  an  attendant,  to  make  her  weekly  round; 
but  she  will  certainly  return  in  an  hour :  she 

never  fails." 

"  Can  I  wait  here,  my  good  folks,  until  she 

comes  home?" 

Scarcely  had  he  uttered  these  words,  when  the 
man  went  hastily  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  and 
brought  out  a  better  kind  of  chair  than  the  rough 
one  which  stood  in  the  outer  room.    Not  content 
with  this,  the  woman  went  to  a  drawer  and  took 
out  a  snow-white  cloth,  which  she  spread  out  on 
the  chair,  which  was  then  presented  for  the  stran- 
ger to  rest  upon,  who  was  surprised  at  such  slight 
but  well-meant  marks  of  politeness,  and  returned 
the  cloth  to  the  woman  with  many  thanks,  lie 
then  quietly  sat  down,  and  began  to  look  around 
the  room  in  order  to  see  if  he  could  discover  any- 
thing in  it  that  would  tell  him  about  Eosa.    1  urn- 
ing  his  head,  he  felt  a  little  hand  glide  into  his 
and  playing  with  his  fingers.   Looking  with  some 
curiosity  to  see  who  was  the  perpetrator  of  this 
friendly  greeting,  his  look  met  that  of  a  blue-eyed 
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little  boy,  who  gazed  upon  him  with  a  kind  of 
heavenly  innocence,  as  if  he  had  been  his  father  or 
his  brother. 

"  Come  here,  Peterldn,"  said  the  mother;  " you 
must  not  make  so  bold  with  the  gentleman." 

Peter  kin,  however,  seemed  not  to  hear  thia 
piece  of  advice,  but  continued  to  look  at  and  fon- 
dle the  unknown  person,  so  that  our  traveller  was 
quite  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  friendly  ways  of 
the  child. 

"  Dear  child,"  the  stranger  said,  "  your  blue  eyes 
pierce  deeply  into  my  soul,  and  because  you  are  so 
pretty,  I  will  make  you  a  present." 

He  then  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  drew 
out  a  little  purse  with  a  silver  clasp  and  adorned 
with  variegated  ornaments,  which  he  gave  to  the 
little  boy  after  putting  some  money  in  it. 

The  child  looked  at  the  present  with  much  de- 
light, but  still  kept  hold  of  the  traveller's  hand. 

The  mother  drew  near  and  made  a  motion  to 
the  child,  and  said,  "  Peterkin,  you  must  not  be 
rude ;  thank  the  gentleman  and  kiss  his  hand." 

The  child  kissed  his  hand,  made  a  bow  to  him, 
and  said,  with  a  clear  voice,  "Best  thanks.  Long 
Jan !  " 

A  stroke  of  lightning  could  not  have  confounded 
the  traveller  more  than  to  hear  his  name  thus  pro- 
nounced from  the  mouth  of  the  innocent  child. 
Teai's  involuntarily  rolled  down  his  cheeks;  he 
took  the  child  on  his  knee,  and  looked  him  stead- 
fastly in  the  face. 
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"  So  you  know  me,  do  you,  you  little  cherub  ? 
And  yet  you  never  saw  me  before  !  How  is  this  ? 
Who  taught  you  my  name  ?  " 

"  Blind  Rosa,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  how  is  it  possible  that  you  could  know 
me  ?  God  himself  must  have  taught  your  childish 
mind." 

"  Oh,  I  knew  you  immediately,"  cried  Peterkin ; 
"  for,  when  I  led  Eosa  out  begging,  she  was  always 
speaking  about  you,  and  said  you  were  so  tall,  and 
had  black  sparkling  eyes,  and  that  you  would  be 
sure  to  come  back  and  bring  us  all  many  pretty 
things.  I  was  not,  therefore,  afraid  of  you,  for 
Rosa  had  taught  me  to  love  you,  and  had  said 
that  you  would  give  me  a  large  bow  and  arrows." 

These  simple  stories  and  disclosures  on  the  part 
of  the  child  transported  the  traveller  with  delight. 
He  suddenly  lifted  the  boy  from  the  ground,  kissed 
him  affectionately,  and  said  to  his  parents,  with 
great  emotion : 

"  This  child,  my  good  friends,  will  be  taken  care 
of.  I  will  take  charge  of  his  up-bringing  and  edu- 
cation, and  I  trust  it  will  prove  a  blessing  for  him 
to  have  recognized  me." 

The  parents  were  quite  stupefied  with  delight 
and  astonishment.  The  husband  replied  in  a  con- 
fused manner : 

"  You  are  by  far  too  good.  We  also  thought  we 
recognized  you,  but  were  not  so  sure  of  it,  because 
Rosa  had  not  told  us  that  you  were  so  rich." 

"My  good  friends,"  replied  the  stranger,  " and 
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BO  yon  know  me  !  Hitherto,  as  the  reward  of  all 
my  inquiries  here,  I  have  met  only  with  death  and 
forgetfiilness ;  but  here,  among  you,  I  have  found 
friends,  relations,  and  a  family." 

The  woman  pointed  to  an  image  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  that  stood  on  the  mantelpiece,  and  said, 
"  Every  Saturday  evening  a  candle  was  lit  here 
for  the  safe  return  or  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of 
Jan  Slaets." 

The  traveller  devoutly  lifted  up  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  said  : 

"Almighty  God,  I  thank  thee  that  thou  hast 
given  greater  might  to  love  than  to  hatred  !  My 
enemy  has  concealed  my  name  within  his  bosom, 
associated  with  the  gloomy  remembrance  of  his 
ill-will :  my  loving  friend  has  lived  in  my  remem- 
brance, and,  with  all  around  her  animated  by  her 
love,  she  has  kept  me,  as  it  were,  ever  present  in 
this  family,  and  made  me  even  a  favorite  of  the 
children,  while  yet  between  us  there  was  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles !  My  God !  I  am 
sufficiently  rewarded." 
8* 
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CHAPTER  lY. 

A  NARRATIVE  OF  ROSA  —  MEETING  OF  JAN  AND  ROSA. 

A  LONG  silence  ensued  on  this  before  Jan  could 
overcome  his  emotion,  at  seeing  which  the  people 
of  the  house  were  filled  with  deep  reverence  for 
him.  The  husband  had  betaken  himself  again  to 
his  work,  but  was  always  ready,  at  the  slightest 
signal,  to  render  any  service  to  his  guest,  who  had 
taken  Peterkin  again  on  his  knee,  and  now  asked 
the  good  woman,  quite  composedly,  if  Rosa  had 
lived  long  with  her.  The  woman,  as  if  preparing 
to  enter  on  a  long  explanation,  came  nearer  with 
her  spinning-wheel,  and,  sitting  down,  said : 

"I  will  tell  you,  dear  sir,  how  that  happened. 
You  must  know  that  when  Rosa's  parents  died  the 
children  separated.  Rosa,  whom  all  the  gold  in 
the  world  would  not  have  induced  to  marry,  — the 
reason  why  I  need  not  tell  you,  —  Rosa  ceded  her 
whole  share  to  her  brother,  only  stipulating  to 
reside  in  his  house  during  her  hfetime.  She  then 
took  to  millinery,  and  made  a  good  deal  of  money 
by  it,  and,  having  no  occasion  to  give  the  money 
to  her  brother,  she  spent  all  her  earnings  in  good 
works,  visited  the  sick,  and  paid  for  the  doctor 
when  it  was  necessary.  She  was  always  ready  to 
comfort  the  sorrowful,  and  had  ever  something  nice 
at  hand  in  cases  of  illness.  When  my  husband 
and  I  had  been  married  only  six  months,  he  came 
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home  one  day  with  a  very  bad  cold,  of  which  yon 
hear  the  ren^ains  in  the  cough  that  he  still  ha8 
about  him.  We  have  to  thank  God  and  the  good 
Eosa  that  he  is  not  now  lying  in  the  churchyard. 
Oh,  could  you  only  have  seen,  dear  sir,  what  she 
did  for  us  out  of  pure  love  and  kindness !  She 
brought  us  coverlets, — for  it  was  cold,  and  we 
were  in  the  most  extreme  poverty;  she  brought 
two  doctors  from  other  parishes,  who  consulted 
with  our  own  doctor  about  the  case  of  the  sick 
man;  she  sat  up  with  him,  alleviated  his  sufferings 
and  my  grief  by  her  affectionate  conversation,  and 
gave  us  all  the  money  that  was  needed  to  pay  for 
food  and  doctors'  stuff,  —  for  Eosa  was  a  favorite 
with  everybody ;  and  when  she  went  to  the  lady 
at  the  mansion,  or  the  farmer,  to  beg  something 
for  the  poor,  she  was  never  refused  a  small  contri- 
bution. For  six  weeks  my  husband  kept  his  bed, 
and  Eosa  never  ceased  protecting  and  assisting 
us  until  he  by  degrees  was  able  to  return  to  his 
work." 

"  How  glad  I  should  be  to  see  poor  blind  Eosa!  " 
said  the  traveller. 

The  husband  raised  his  head  from  his  work 
Tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  ani  he  exclaimed,  with 
enthusiasm  :  "  If  I  could  give  my  heart's  blood  to 
restore  her  sight,  I  would  willingly  do  it,  to  the 
last  drop." 

This  burst  of  feeling  affected  Jan  exceedinglj^ 
The  good  woman  remarked  it,  and  made  a  sign  tc 
her  husband  to  be  more  moderate  in  his  remarks. 
She  then  continued; 
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"  Three  months  afterward  God  gave  us  a  child— 
the  same  that  sits  on  your  knee.  Kosa  wished  to 
stand  godmother  to  it,  and  Peter  —  my  husband's 
brother  —  was  to  be  godfather.  On  the  day  of  the 
baptism  inquiry  was  made  as  to  the  child's  name. 
Eosa  wished  that  it  should  be  called  John  ;  but  the 
godfather,  a  worthy  man,  but  rather  obstinate  and 
self-willed,  insisted  that  its  name  should  be  Peter. 
After  long  discussion  the  child  was  baptized  John 
Peter :  -we  call  him  Peterkin,  because  his  godfather 
has  a  right  to  decide  about  that,  and  he  will  have 
it  so,  and  we  should  be  sorry  if  it  were  otherwise. 
Rosa,  however,  will  not  hear  a  word  about  Peter, 
and  always  calls  the  child  Johnny.  The  child  is 
accustomed  to  it,  and  knows  that  it  is  so  called  be- 
cause, dear  sir,  it  is  your  name." 

The  traveller  pressed  the  boy  fondly  to  his  breast 
and  kissed  him  warmly.  With  silent  wonder  he 
looked  in  the  child's  friendly  eyes,  and  his  heart 
was  deeply  affected. 

The  woman  went  on  to  say : 
"  Rosa's  brother  had  engaged  with  people  in 
Antwerp  to  buy  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  to  take 
them  over  to  England.  It  was  said  that  by  such  a 
trade  he  would  become  rich,  for  every  week  he 
took  ten  cartsful  of  provisions  to  Antwerp.  At 
first  all  went  on  quite  well ;  but  the  bankruptcy 
of  a  man  in  Antwerp  for  whom  he  was  security  de- 
prived him  of  all  his  gains,  and  he  could  scarcely 
pay  half  his  debts.  From  grief  occasioned  by  thia 
he  soon  after  died,  and  we  trust  that  God  Almighty 
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took  him  to  a  better  world.  Eosa  tlien  went  to 
,  live  with  Flinck,  the  grocer,  in  a  little  room  in  his 
house.  In  the  same  year,  Charles,  the  grocer's 
son,  who  had  been  a  soldier,  came  home  with  bad 
eyes,  and  in  two  weeks  afterward  the  young  man 
became  quite  blind.  Rosa,  who  felt  for  him  and 
listened  only  to  the  feelings  of  her  heart,  tended 
him  during  his  illness,  and  took  him  out  on  her 
arm,  in  order  to  amuse  him.  Unfortunately,  she 
caught  the  same  disease  in  her  eyes,  and  since  then 
she  has  never  seen  the  light  of  the  sun.  Flinck, 
the  grocer,  is  dead,'  and  his  children  are  scattered 
about  in  the  world.  Poor,  blind  Charles  lives  at 
a  farmhouse  in  Lierre.  We  then  begged  Eosa  — 
poor  girl !  —  to  come  and  live  with  us,  and  told  her 
how  glad  we  should  be  to  have  her  in  our  house 
and  to  work  for  her  as  long  as  we  lived.  She  com- 
plied with  our  request.  Since  then  six  years  have 
passed,  and  she  has  never  heard  from  us  but 
friendly  words,  thank  God !  for  she  is  herself  all 
love  and  goodness;  and  if  there  is  any  service  to 
render  to  Eosa,  the  children  fight  about  it  who 
shall  do  it  first." 

"  And  yet  she  begs !  "  replied  the  traveller. 

"  Yes,  dear  sir,"  said  the  woman,  with  some- 
what of  pride  in  her  manner,  "  but  that  is  not  our 
fault.  Do  not  think  that  we  have  forgotten  what 
Rosa  did  for  us.  Even  if  we  had  been  sufiering 
from  hunger  and  were  in  the  greatest  straits,  we 
never  would  have  imposed  it  upon  her  to  beg. 
When  our  family  increased  so  quickly,  Rosa 
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thought  —  the  good  creature  —  that  she  would 
prove  a  burden  to  us,  and  wanted  to  assist  us. 
She  could  not  be  persuaded  to  the  contrary,  and 
actually  fell  ill  in  consequence ;  and  after  half  a 
year's  resistance,  we  were  obliged  to  yield. 

"  It  IS,  however,  no  disgrace  for  a  poor  blind 
creature  to  beg.  But  we  don't  need  it,  although 
we  are  poor.  Of  what  she  obtains  by  begging 
she  presses  a  little  upon  us,  for  we  cannot  always 
be  disputing  with  her ;  but  we  give  her  back 
double  as  much  for  it.  Without  knowing  it  she  is 
better  clad  than  we  are,  and  the  food  we  give  her 
is  also  much  better.  The  remainder  of  the  money 
got  by  her,  I  think  I  have  understood  from  her 
own  words  that  she  puts  it  by  in  a  savings-bank 
until  the  children  are  grown  up.  Her  affection 
deserves  thanks,  and  we  cannot  act  contrary  to 
her  wishes/' 

The  traveller  listened  to  all  this  account  in 
silence ;  but  a  happy  smile  about  his  mouth,  and 
liis  eyes  suffused  with  tears,  showed  how  deeply 
his  feelings  were  affected  by  all  that  the  woman 
told  him. 

The  woman  ceased  speaking  and  applied  her- 
self to  her  task  of  spinning.  The  traveller  re- 
mained sunk  in  thought  for  a  while.  All  at  once, 
he  set  down  the  child  on  the  ground,  went  up  to 
the  husband,  and  said,  in  an  authoritative  tone, 

Leave  off'  working !  " 

The  broom-maker  did  not  comprehend  rightly 
what  was  said  to  him,  and  was  startled  by  the 
peculiar  tone  in  which  it  was  uttered. 
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"  Give  over  work,  and  give  me  jour  hand, 
Farmer  l^elia  I  " 

"  Farmer !  "  muttered  the  besom-maker,  aston- 
ished. 

"  Yes !  "  said  the  traveller;  "  throw  the  besoms 
out  at  the  door :  I  will  give  you  a  farm-yard,  four 
milk  -  cows,  a  calf,  two  horses,  and  everything 
necessary  for  husbandry.  You  do  not  believe 
me,"  he  continued,  showing  the  broom-maker  a 
handful  of  money  "  but  I  tell  you  the  truth.  T 
might  give  you  money  :  —  I  esteem  and  love  you 
too  much  to  offer  you  money;  I  will  rather 
make  you  the  proprietor  of  a  small  farm,  and 
be  the  protector  of  your  children  even  after  my 
death." 

The  worthy  folks  looked  at  him  with  tearful 
eyes,  and  seemed  scarcely  to  know  rightly  what 
was  going  on. 

While  the  traveller  was  about  to  make  them 
fresh  assurances  of  his  good  intenaons,  Peterkin 
took  him  by  the  hand,  as  if  he  had  something  to 
communicate  to  him. 

Well,  dear  child,  what  have  you  got  to  tell 
me?" 

"  Mr.  John,"  replied  the  boy,  "  look !  the  labor- 
ers are  coming  home  from  the  field.  I  am  sure 
to  meet  Rosa.  Shall  I  run  and  tell  her  that  you 
are  come  ?  " 

The  traveller  seized  Peterkin  by  the  hand  and 
drew  him  hastily  toward  the  door,  and  said,  — 
"  Come,  come ;  rather  take  me  to  her  I  " 
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So  saying,  and  bidding  a  hasty  gOv)d-by  to  the 
people  of  the  house,  he  followed  the  child,  who 
was  proceeding  with  hasty  steps  in  the  direction 
of  the  centre  of  the  village. 

As  soon  as  they  came  to  the  first  houses,  the 
peasants  rushed  out  in  surprise  from  barns  and 
stables,  and  looked  after  the  traveller  and  the  boy 
as  if  they  were  a  wonder  to  behold.  In  truth, 
they  presented  a  singular  spectacle :  the  child  in 
his  shirt,  and  barefooted,  dancing  along  and 
laughing  and  frolicking,  with  a  hold  of  the  un- 
known person's  hand.  The  astonished  people 
could  not  conceive  what  the  rich  gentleman,  who 
seemed  to  them  to  be  at  least  a  lord,  had  to  do 
with  Peter  the  broom-maker.  Their  astonishment 
increased  when  they  saw  the  stranger  bend  down 
and  kiss  the  child.  The  only  thought  that  entered 
their  minds  was  that  the  rich  man  had  taken  the 
child  from  his  parents  in  order  to  bring  it  up  as 
his  own.  People  from  the  city,  who  have  no 
children  of  their  own,  are  often  accustomed  to  do 
this ;  and  little  Peterkin  was  the  prettiest  child  in 
the  village,  with  his  large  blue  eyes  and  bright 
curly  locks.  Still,  it  did  seem  amusing  that  the 
rich  gentleman  should  take  the  child  along  with 
him  in  nothing  but  his  shirt !  The  traveller 
walked  rapidly  on.  The  whole  village  seemed  lit 
up,  as  it  were,  with  a  magical  glow.  The  verdure 
of  the  trees  seemed  of  a  brighter  green ;  the  lowly 
huts  of  the  inhabitants  wore  a  holiday  smile ;  the 
birds  sang  with  enchanting  melody ;  the  air  waa 
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impregnated  with  balsamic  odors  and  life-giving 
en  ergy. 

The  traveller's  attention  had  been  diverted  from 
the  child  to  enjoy  all  this  new  blessedness.  In 
this  state  his  gaze  was  directed  to  a  distance,  and 
he  endeavored  to  pierce  through  the  foliage  that 
seem'ed  to  close  up  the  path  at  the  other  end  of 
the  village. 

Suddenly  the  child  seized  his  hand  with  all  its 
might,  and  said,  — 

"  Look !  look !  there  comes  Rosa  with  our 
Trinny !  " 

And,  in  fact,  an  old  blind  woman  now  made  her 
appearance,  led  by  a  little  girl,  and  coming  along 
through  the  village.  The  traveller,  instead  of 
following  the  hasty  invitation  of  the  child,  stood 
still  to  contemplate,  with  grief  and  sorrow,  the 
poor  blind  female  who  was  approaching  with  un- 
steady steps.  Was  this  his  Rosa  ?  Could  this  be 
the  beautiful  and  amiable  m.aiden  whose  image 
still  lived  so  brightly  and  youthfully  in  his 
heart  ? 

This  reflection  lasted  only  for  a  moment.  He  led 
the  child  along  with  him,  and  ran  to  meet  her;  but 
when  he  was  now  only  a  few  paces  from  her,  he 
could  no  longer  contain  himself,  and  exclaimed  : 

"Rosa!  Rosa!" 

As  soon  as  this  sound  reached  the  ears  of  the  ♦ 
blind  Rosa,  she  withdrew  her  hand  from  that  of 
her  leader,  and  her  whole  frame  began  to  tremble ; 
but,  recovering  herself,  she  stretched  out  her  arms, 
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and  ran  forward,  crying,  "John!  John!'*  She 
then  felt  in  her  bosom  for  a  golden  cross  that  hung 
about  her  neck  by  a  string,  which  she  broke  in 
two,  and,  holding  up  the  cross  to  him,  fell  upon 
his  breast.  Disengaging  herself,  however,  from 
his  arms,  she  gently  took  him  by  the  hand,  and 
said : 

"  Oh,  my  dear  friend,  do  not  think  it  is  because  I 
am  not  overjoyed  at  finding  you  again ;  but  there 
is  a  vow  which  I  made  to  God,  and  which  I  must 
first  perform.    Come  with  me  to  the  churchyard." 

He  scarcely  understood  what  she  meant;  but 
there  was  something  so  solemn  and  sacred  in  the 
tone  of  her  voice,  that  he  yielded  without  hesita- 
tion. Without  noticing  the  bystanders,  who  had 
run  from  all  quarters  and  stood  about  them,  he  led 
Eosa  to  the  churchyard.  Here  she  went  to  the  seat 
beneath  the  cross,  and  beckoned  to  him  to  kneel 
down  beside  her,  saying,  "  I  made  a  promise  to 
heaven  that  we  should  make  our  thanksgiving  to- 
gether on  this  spot."  She  raised  her  clasped  hands, 
uttered  softly  a  prayer,  and  then  threw  her  arms 
about  her  friend's  neck  and  embraced  him.  In  the 
mean  time  Peterkin  danced  about  the  people  -^rom 
the  village,  clapping  his  hands,  and  crying  ..ut, 

It  is  Long  John  !  it  is  Long  John ! " 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  PLEDGED  VOW  BECOMES  A  REALITY. 

On  a  fine  autumn  day  in  1846,  the  diligence 
from  Antwerp  to  Turnhout  drove  along  the  road 
at  the  accustomed  hour.  Suddenly  the  driver  drew 
up  at  a  short  distance  from  a  lonely  inn  and  o[)ened 
the  coach-door.  Two  young  travellers  leaped  out, 
laughing  and  exulting,  and  spreading  out  their 
arms,  like  birds  escaped  from  captivity  and  which 
are  again  essaying  their  wings  in  perfect  liberty. 
They  looked  at  the  trees  and  the  beautiful  blue 
sky  with  the  rapture  which  we  cx[)erience  when  we 
have  left  the  city  and  are  enjoying  the  unbounded 
scene  of  nature  with  every  breath  we  draw.  Look- 
ing toward  the  field,  the  younger  traveller  ex- 
claimed, enthusiastically : 

"Listen!  listen!" 

In  fact,  at  this  moment  an  indistinct  sound  of 
music  was  heard  through  the  trees.  The  air  was 
of  a  quick  and  merry  character,  so  that  in  hearing 
it  one  could  scarcely  refrain  from  dancing.  Wliile 
the  younger  of  the  two  stood  pointing  with  liia 
finger  in  silent  delight,  the  other  said,  as  if  in 
mockery : 

"'There,  under  the  lime-trees,  to  trumpet  and  horn, 
Around  in  the  dance  a  gay  crowd  is  borne ; 
And  none  of  them  all,  who  there  laugh  and  sing, 
Think  on  sorrow  or  death,  or  any  sad  thing.' " 
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"  Come,  cDme,  friend  John,  do  not  be  so  soon 
inspired ;  probably,  it  is  nothing  but  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  appointment  of  a  new  mayor." 

"I^'o,  no,"  said  the  other;  "this  is  no  merely 
official  rejoicing.  Let  us  go  and  see  the  village 
girls  dancing;  it  is  so  pretty  !" 

"  First  of  all,  let  us  go  into  the  village  and  get 
a  glass  of  ale  at  Baes  Joostens's,  and  inquire  what 
is  going  on,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  an  unex- 
pected surprise." 

The  two  travellers  stepped  into  the  inn,  and 
thought  they  should  have  split  their  sides  with 
laughing  as  soon  as  they  put  their  heads  within  the 
room.  There  stood  Baes  Joostens,  stiff  and  up- 
right as  a  poker,  against  the  chimney.  His  long, 
blue,  holiday  coat,  full  of  folds,  hung  down  nearly 
to  his  feet.  He  saluted  his  well-known  guests  with 
a  forced  smile,  in  which  a  degree  of  shame  was 
apparent ;  and  he  scarcely  dared  to  budge,  on  ac- 
count of  his  stiff  shirt-collar,  which  at  every  move- 
ment pricked  his  ears. 

When  the  travellers  entered,  he  called  out,  im- 
patiently, but  without  turning  his  head : 

"  Zanna,  Zanna,  be  quick !  I  hear  music.  I 
told  you  that  you  would  be  too  late  !  " 

Zanna  came  running  in  with  a  nosegay,  and 
looking  so  beautiful,  with  her  nicely-plaited  high- 
peaked  cap,  her  woollen  gown,  rose-colored  bodice, 
and  large  golden  ornament  on  her  breast  in  the 
form  of  a  heart,  and  her  ear-rings !  Her  face  wore 
the  blush  of  joyous  expectancy,  and  resembled  a 
huge  flower  unfolding  its  dark  leaves. 
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"A  lovely  peony,  that  opens  its  blossoms  on  a 
fine  May-day! "  exclaimed  the  younger  of  the  two 
companions. 

Zanna  had  now  drawn  the  two  glasses  of  beer, 
and  ran,  singing  and  laughing,  with  her  flowers' 
to  the  door. 

Baes  now  called  out,  at  the  top  of  his  voice, 
very  impatiently :  ' 

"  Lisbeth !  if  you  don't  come  down  directly  I  will 
go  without  you,  as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here." 

An  old  clock,  that  hung  on  the  wall,  pointed  at 
this  moment  to  the  hour  of  nine,  and  called  out, 
in  a  sombre  tone,  "  Cuckoo  !  cuckoo  !  " 

"  What  bad  taste  is  this  ?  "  inquired  one  of  the 
travellers.  "  Have  you  sold  the  beautiful  clock  that 
used  to  stand  here,  in  order  to  torment  yourselves 
all  the  year  round  with  this  death-song?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  said  the  landlord,  laughing;  "be  as 
merry  as  you  please  over  this  bird ;  he  brings  me 
in  yearly  many  golden  ducats.  A  good  field,  that 
needs  no  manure." 

Four  cannon-shots  were  now  heard  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

"  Oh,  dear!  oh,  dear ! "  shouted  the  landlord, « the 
feast  has  begun ;  that  woman  will  sicken  me  with 
her  delay ! " 

"  But,"  asked  the  elder  traveller,  "  what  is  going 
on  here  to-day?  Is  it  fair-time ?  Or  has  the  king 
come  to  the  village  ?  " 

"  Oh,  there  are  wonderful  things  going  on  here 
to-day,"  replied  the  landlord;  "if  you  knew  all 
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you  might  fill  a  book  with  it,  and  tell  no  stories. 
The  old  cuckoo  also  has  his  place  in  the  history  of 
Blind  Eosa." 

"  *  Blind  Rosa  ! '  What  a  fine  title !  "  interrupted 
the  younger  traveller;  "that  would  make  a  fine 
companion  to  the  *  Sick  Youth," " 

"  1^0,  that  won't  do !  "  replied  the  other;  "  as  we 
are  going  out  to  collect  matter  for  tales,  we  must 
share  fairly  in  the  invention  of  them." 

"  "Well,  then,"  said  the  younger,  half-mournfully, 
"  we  can  afterward  draw  lots  about  it." 

"  Be  it  so,"  replied  the  other.  "And  now,  land- 
lord, push  away  these  ugly  shirt-collars  from  your 
ears  and  tell  us  all  about  it.  Whenever  the  book 
is  printed,  you  shall  get  a  copy  for  your  trouble." 

"I  cannot  undertake  to  explain  it  all  to  you 
now,"  he  replied,  "  for  I  hear  my  wife  coming 
down-stairs  to  set  out  with  me.  But  come  along 
with  us  to  the  village,  and  I  will  tell  you  by  the 
way  why  the  cannon  are  firing  and  the  music  is 
playing." 

The  landlady  now  entered  the  room,  and  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  the  travellers  by  the  brilliancy  of  her 
toilette,  which  consisted  of  mingled  colors  of  red 
and  blue,  yellow  and  white.  She  ran  to  her  hus- 
band, pulled  his  shirt-collar  up  a  little  higher,  took 
hold  of  his  arm,  and  led  him  hastily  out  of  doors. 
The  two  travellers  followed  them,  and  during  the 
journey  Baes  Joostens  told  his  attentive  hearers 
the  whole  history  of  Long  John  and  Blind  Rosa ; 
and  although  in  doing  this  he  was  wellnigh  out  of 
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breath,  he  was,  nevertheless,  assailed  with  all  sorts 
of  questions.  They  learned  also  that  Mr.  Slaets  — 
that  isLong  John— had  purchased  the  old  cuckoo, 
in  order  to  hang  up  the  old  clock  in  the  inn ;  that 
he  had  been  four-and-thirty  years  in  Eussia,  during 
which  time  he  had  become  rich  by  the  fur-trade ; 
that  he  had  purchased  the  manorial  estate,  on 
which  he  intended  to  reside  with  Eosa  and  the 
family  of  the  broom-maker,  whose  children  he  had 
adopted ;  that  he  had  made  a  present  of  a  consider- 
able sum  to  the  grave-digger ;  and  finally,  to-day, 
had  prepared  a  great  festival  for  the  laborers  on  his 
estate. 

The  speaker  was  still  going  on  with  his  story 
when  the  party  reached  the  village;  and  now  the 
travellers  listened  no  longer  to  what  he  said,  for 
they  were  fully  occupied  in  gazing  at  all  the  won- 
ders presented  to  their  view.  The  whole  village  in 
front  of  the  houses  was  adorned  with  green  pine- 
trees,  bound  together  by  snow-white  garlands  or 
magnificent  wreaths  of  flowers.  At  intervals  above 
the  heads  of  the  spectators  all  kinds  of  inscriptions 
were  seen  in  large  red  letters.  May-poles  were 
erected  here  and  there,  with  small  flags,  orna- 
ments in  tinsel,  and  festoons  of  birds'-eggs  and 
glass-ware.  On  the  ground,  along  the  path  of  the 
procession,  the  boys  and  girls  had  placed  wreaths 
of  flowers  on  the  silvery  heathsand,  and  had  in- 
scribed in  it,  according  to  custom,  the  signatures 
of  Jesus  and  Mary.  The  letters  J  and  E,  signi- 
fying  John  and  Eosa,  and  forming  a  cipher,  were 
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also  enclosed  in  a  wreath,  and  were  tlie  device  of 
tlie  sclioolmaster. 

A  crowd  from  all  the  neighboring  villages, 
prompted  by  curiosity,  was  collected  together  in 
order  to  witness  this  remarkable  marriage.  The 
travellers  moved  about  from  one  group  to  another 
and  heard  what  the  people  said;  but  before  the 
procession,  which  was  coming  across  the  fields, 
reached  the  village,  they  ran  to  the  entrance  of  the 
churchyard,  and  stationed  themselves  there  in  an 
elevated  position,  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  good 
view  of  everything. 

They  looked  at  the  procession  with  a  kind  of 
reverence.  And,  in  truth,  it  was  beautiful  and 
touching  to  such  a  degree  as  to  kindle  within  the 
breasts  of  the  young  travellers  feelings  of  poetry 
and  romance.  More  than  sixty  young  girls,  from 
five  to  ten  years  of  age,  dressed  in  white,  walked 
in  the  bridal  array,  with  the  enchanting  smile  of 
childhood,  like  lambs  sent  down  from  the  fold  of 
heaven.  Wreaths  of  roses,  encircling  their  brows 
and  entwined  amid  their  loosely  -  flowing  locks, 
seemed  to  contest  the  prize  of  beauty  with  the 
crimson  lips  of  the  children. 

The  younger  of  the  two  travellers  remarked : 

"  This  is  like  a  fairy-tale  of  Andersen ;  the  sylphs 
have  forsaken  the  heart  of  the  flowers ;  simplicity 
and  innocence  —  youth  and  beauty  —  what  an  en- 
chanting picture !  " 

"  Ho,  ho !  here  come  the  peonies ;  and  Hannah 
Joostens,  the  landlord's  wife,  foremost  of  all," 
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observed  the  elder  traveller.  But  the  younger  was 
too  deeply  affected  by  all  that  he  heard  and  saw  to 
notice  so  unpoetical  a  remark.  He  looked  with 
transport  on  the  bigger  girls,  who,  in  formal  state 
and  resplendent  with  health  and  beauty,  followed 
the  children.  How  beautiful  seemed  the  features 
of  these  grown-up  maidens  beneath  their  high- 
pointed  and  snow-white  caps !  How  charming  the 
mantling  color  that  crimsoned  their  cheeks  !  How 
enchanting  their  modest  smile,  that  went  and  came 
like  the  breath  of  zephyr  on  a  summer  evening 
over  the  glassy  lake ! 

Ah!  there  comes  Blind  Rosa,  with  her  bride- 
groom, Mr.  Slaets.  How  happy  the  poor  woman 
must  be,  after  suffering  so  much !  Sunk  down  to 
beggary,  mourning  for  four-and-thirty  years,  and 
feeding  her  soul  with  a  hope  which  she  herself 
acknowledged  to  be  vain ;  and  now  he  has  come, 
the  friend  of  her  childhood  —  of  her  youth ! 
Leaning  on  his  arm,  she  walks  to  the  altar  of  God, 
who  has  heard  her.  The  vow  pledged  beneath  the 
cross  in  the  churchyard  is  now  to  become  a  reality, 
and  she  is  to  be  John's  wife !  On  her  breast  still 
shines  the  simple  golden  cross  that  Long  John  had 
given  her!  ITow  she  hears  the  joyful  greetings, 
the  songs  and  the  music,  that  celebrate  his  return  ! 
She  trembles  with  emotion,  and  presses  her  bus-  ^ 
band's  arm  more  closely  to  her,  as  if  she  doubted 
the  reality  of  her  happiness. 

Nelis,  with  his  wife  and  children,  followed  next. 
They  are  all  dressed  like  wealthy  peasants.  The 
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parents  walk  first,  with  downcast  heads,  and 
wiping  away  the  tears  of  astonishment  and  grati- 
tude from  their  eyes  as  often  as  they  look  upon 
their  blind  benefactress.  Peterkin  holds  his  head 
erect,  while  his  fail*  hair,  that  plays  about  his  neck, 
streams  in  the  breeze.  He  has  hold  of  his  sister's 
hand. 

But  what  a  troop  is  here  !  —  the  remains  of  an 
army  shattered  by  the  power  of  time ! 

About  twenty  men  follow  Nelis's  children.  In 
truth  they  presented  a  singular  spectacle:  they 
were  nearly  all  gray-headed  or  bald ;  many  were 
bent,  and  the  greater  number  leaned  on  their 
staves ;  two  had  crutches,  one  was  blind  and  deaf, 
and  all  were  so  decrepit  and  exhausted  by  long 
years  of  toil,  that  one  might  have  thought  that 
death  had  brought  them  out  by  force  from  their 
graves. 

In  front  went  Lauw  Stevens,  who  stooped  so 
that  he  almost  touched  the  ground  with  his  hands. 
Blind  Baes,  from  the  Plough  Inn,  supported  him- 
self by  leaning  on  the  miller's  grandfather.  These 
patriarchs  formed  the  remains  of  a  generation  that 
lived  at  the  time  when  Long  John  was  the  c<?ck 
of  the  village,  and  had  won  for  himself  the  fiist 
place  by  his  youthful  courage. 

Next  came  the  village-folk,  men  and  women, 
who  had  been  invited  to  the  bridal. 

The  procession  entered  the  church;  —  the  people 
outside  heard  the  organ  accompanying  a  festal 
Bong. 
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The  younger  traveller  led  his  companion  aside 
in  the  churchyard.  Stooping  down,  he  turned 
round  and  presented  to  the  other  his  closed  hand, 
from  which  hung  two  straws,  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  "  Draw  !  "  "  Why  so  quickly  ?  "  asked  the 
other.  "iN'ever  mind;  the  subject  pleases  me, 
and  I  wish  to  know  whether  I  am  to  treat  it  or 
not." 

The  elder  drew  one  of  the  straws ;  the  younger 
threw  his  on  the  ground,  and  with  a  sigh  ex- 
claimed, "  I  have  lost ! " 

So  it  happens,  dear  reader,  that  the  elder  of  the 
two  companions  has  told  you  the  story  of  Blind 
Rosa.  It  is  a  pity;  for  otherwise  you  might  have 
read  in  beautiful  verse  what  I  have  told  you  in 
bad  prose.  May  fortune  favor  yr  \i  better  another 
time! 

H.  C. 


THE  END. 
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TT  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  "The  Mtser" 
reminds  us  of  "The  Crock  of  Gold,"  for  its 
incidents  are  altogether  different;  yet  we  may 
remark  that  the  absorbing  interest  with  which  we 
perused  Mr.  Tupper's  startling  work  was  entirely 
revived  as  we  read  the  thrilling  narrative  of  M. 
Conscience.  Painful  and  tragic  as  are  many  of 
the  facts,  they  form  only  a  dark  and  stormy  back- 
ground to  relieve  the  gentler  or  more  winning 
traits  of  human  nature;  so  that  the  whole  per 
formance  produces  the  effect  of  a  delicious  music, 
in  which  the  sweetness  of  a  soprano  is  made  more 
eloquent  by  the  harmonious  depth  and  power  of  a 
bass.  We  know  few  stories  in  which  avarice,  with 
its  debasing  tendencies  and  destructive  results,  la 
displayed  in  a  more  masterly  manner. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  HOME  OF  THE  MISER. 

IT  was  winter.  The  snow  covered  tlie  iiole 
face  of  nature,  like  the  pall  upon  a  maiden's 
bier ;  moors  and  fields  lay  in  deep  repose ;  every 
thing  slept,  but  in  a  slumber  so  peaceful,  so  full 
of  promise  for  a  joyous  awakening,  that  the  scene, 
monotonous  and  lifeless  as  it  was,  made  the  heart 
beat  high  with  instinctive  gladness. 

And  what  wonder  ?  Above,  in  the  clear  blue 
vault,  brightly  shone  the  winter's  sun,  showering 
down  his  beams  upon  that  stilly  world ;  from  the 
endless  expanse  each  flake  flashed  back  the  rays, 
so  that  the  whole  showed  as  bestrewn  with  thou- 
sands of  sparkling  gems ;  and  so  joyously  glistened 
the  brightness  that  resulted  from  this  reflection, 
that  it  was  as  if  the  snow  had  been  informed  with 
life  and  colors  of  its  own. 

Far  and  near  the  whiteness  was  unbroken  — 
for  church,  village,  and  farm  were  hidden,  as  it 
were,  under  the  folds  of  earth's  wintry  robe ;  un- 
broken but  by  the  sombre  foliage  of  the  fir-trees, 
which  reared  their  dark  green  pyramids  from 
amid  the  snow,  and  stood  motionless  there,  like 
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go  many  sentinels  keeping  guard  ovei  a  sleeping 
army. 

But  if  tlie  world  of  nature  had  thus  enveloped 
itself  in  silence  and  repose,  the  world  of  man  toiled 
on  with  unremitting  diligence.  From  every  farm, 
from  every  cottage,  came  forth  noises  and  voices 
in  endless  variety.  Here  the  threshing-floor  re- 
sounded heavily  to  the  flail,  there  the  corn-mill 
pursued  its  impatient  clatter ;  farther  on  might  be 
heard  the  sharp,  rapid  blows  of  the  flax-crusher 
or  the  dull  plash  of  the  churn. 

And  above  all  these  the  pleasant  song  of  the 
maidens  and  sharp  whistle  of  the  men,  and  then 
the  neighing  of  the  horses,  the  lowing  of  the  cows, 
the  sweet  and  plaintive  bleat  of  the  sheep. 

Oh,  inefiable  song  of  praise,  which  ascends  to 
God,  and  tells  him  that  his  creatures  rejoice  in 
their  labors  and  thank  him  for  their  lot  upon 
earth ! 

^Nevertheless,  one  house  there  was  which,  amid 
this  Babel  of  varied  sounds,  remained  dull  and 
silent  as  the  grave.  It  stood  some  few  hundreds 
of  yards  apart  from  the  body  of  the  village,  and 
was  evidently  the  remnant  of  a  convent  or  monas- 
tery, of  which  the  greater  portion  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  fire  or  the  hand  of  man ;  for  the  broken 
foundations  of  massive  buildings  might  still  be 
traced  in  the  ground  all  round  about. 

This  habitation  consisted  simply  of  one  wing 
of  the  old  buildings  which  had  been  left  standing, 
with  its  Gothic  windows  rudely  bricked  up  with 
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fi-agraents  from  the  ruins.  House  and  garden 
were  entirely  enclosed  within  high  walls,  sup- 
ported by  projecting  buttresses. 

But  it  was  not  all  this  that  made  the  passer-by 
stay  his  steps  beside  this  singular  house  and  led 
him  off  into  a  melancholy  train  of  thought. 

There  lay  over  this  mysterious  abode  —  pitiful 
remnant  of  antique  prosperity  and  power  —  a  tone 
of  decay  and  desolation  which  pained  the  be- 
holder to  the  very  heart.  All  about  it  the  ground 
seemed  given  up  to  waste.  Great  heaps  of  rub- 
bish and  yawning  vaults  rendered  it  almost  inac- 
cessible. Time  and  weather  had  sorely  worn  the 
walls,  which  were  here  and  there  traversed  by 
long  fissures ;  the  buttresses  were  in  many  places 
partially  broken  away;  some  of  them  even  lay 
prostrate  on  the  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  wall 
which  they  should  have  supported.  ISTowhere 
could  be  observed  a  trace  of  any  attempt  at 
reparation  or  maintenance. 

From  the  stillness  which  reigned  here,  one 
should  have  judged  this  house  wholly  uninhabited, 
had  it  not  been  for  a  beaten  track  through  the 
snow  which  led  from  the  door  in  the  direction  of 
the  village  till  it  was  lost  in  a  broader  pathwa\*. 
With  closer  observation,  the  smaller  prints  of  a 
woman's  foot  might  be  distinguished  from  among 
the  larger  impressions. 

Within,  under  a  projecting  mantel-piece,  in  total 
silence,  their  feet  on  the  hearth,  their  heads  sunk 
between  their  shoulders,  as  though  chilled  into 
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insensibility  by  the  cold,  sat  two  persons  over 
against  one  another.    The  one  was  an  old  man 
with  gray  hairs,  sunken  eyes,  and  pale  hollow 
cheeks,  his  back  bowed  with  years,  his  hands, 
whenever  he  moved  them,  tremulous  with  feeble- 
ness.   The  other  was  a  man  of  some  forty  years 
of  age,  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  whose  irregu- 
lar features  bore  upon  them  a  strange  and  inex- 
plicable expression,  which  at  the  first  sight  could 
hardly  fail  to  inspire  distrust  or  aversion.  His 
little  gray  eyes  were  buried  as  it  were  beneath  a 
high  forehead  and  heavy  overhanging  brows,  and 
gleamed  out  from  their  recesses  like  glowworms 
in  a  dark  night;  his  spreading  nostrils  vibrated 
with  each  breath  he  drew;  his  mouth  was  wide, 
cleft  almost  to  the  middle  of  the  cheek ;  and  the 
unpleasant  smile  that  played  upon  his  thick  lips 
told  of  gluttony  and  vices  more  odious  still.  His 
countenance  thus  bore  upon  its  upper  half  the 
expression  of  unprincipled  cunning,  not  without 
somewhat  of  acute  intelligence  too ;  in  its  lower 
half,  that  of  blind  animal  appetite ;  and  the  result 
of  the  combination  produced  a  whole  sufiiciently 
ill-favored  in  its  material  forms,  but  doubly  so  by 
its  moral  significance. 

The  room  in  w^hich  they  sat,  and  every  thing 
about  them,  accurately  harmonized  with  the  aspect 
and  temper  of  the  two  silent  figures.  It  was  a 
vaulted  chamber,  spacious  and  lofty,  but  hardly 
more  than  half  lighted  by  a  window  high  up  in 
the  wall  aud  closely  barred  with  iron,  which,  in 
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defadt  of  glass,  gave  freest  ingress  to  wind  and 
rain.  An  excessive  want  of  cleanliness  reigned 
throughout.  The  floor  was  covered  with  a  layer 
of  earth ;  cobwebs  hung  down  from  the  ceiling 
and  thickly  festooned  the  walls;  in  the  dark 
corners  lay  cast-away  objects  of  the  most  hetero- 
geneous description,  without  a  use,  and  almost 
without  a  form,  among  which  worn-out  shoes 
prominently  figured;  while  the  few  articles  of 
household  use  which  here  and  there  hung  against 
the  walls,  or  stood  ranged  upon  the  chimney- 
piece,  were  all  so  thickly  covered  with  dust  that  it 
was  plain  enough  they  had  not  for  years  and  years 
been  moved  from  their  places. 

Both  the  men,  closely  muffled  up  as  they  were 
in  garments  miserably  patched  indeed,  but  of  the 
thickest  and  heaviest  materials,  seemed  pierced 
with  cold  to  the  very  marrow ;  and  a  strange 
spectacle  it  was  to  see  them  stretching  out  their 
feet  to  the  solitary  peat-sod  which  lay  smouldering 
on  the  hearth,  at  the  same  time  bending  over  it, 
so  that  no  ray  of  caloric  should  escape  them  on  its 
way  up  the  chimney,  and  even  intercepting  with 
outspread  hands  the  scanty  steam  which  issued 
from  an  earthen  pipkin  placed  in  the  ashes  beside 
this  apology  for  a  fire. 

The  old  man  sat  motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  hearth;  his  companion,  though  he  too  but 
rarely  changed  his  position,  yet  sufficiently  in- 
dicated by  the  frequent  blinking  of  his  cunning 
eyes  that  he  was  deeply  occupied  in  thought  upon 
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matters  of  the  utmost  interest  to  him.  It  was  as 
though  he  was  impatiently  awaitiiig  the  old  man's 
rousing  up,  meanwhile  anxiously  spying  out  the 
slightest  indication  of  emotion  upon  the  fle^hless 
and  lifeless  countenance.  At  last  he  took  up  the 
iron  blowpipe  and  directed  a  vigorous  blatt  upon 
the  peat-sod,  so  that  a  blue  flame  rose  up  from  the 
hearth. 

With  feverish  haste  the  old  man  caught  his 
hand.  "  What  are  you  about,  Thys  lllatthias']  ?  " 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  tremulous  voice ;  take  care  1 
isn't  the  peat  soon  enough  gone,  that  you  must 
blow  it  to  pieces  ?    Are  you  cold,  then  ?  " 

"Not  at  all,"  answered  Thys;  "  but  it's  striking 
eight  by  the  church  clock,  so  it's  time  for  us  to 
get  our  breakfast." 

"  Well,  what  then?" 

"Well,  I  thought  a  good  sup  of  something 
warm  w^ould  do  you  good.  Uncle  Jan." 

"  Warm  food  weakens  the  stomach,"  murmured 
the  old  man;  "and  the  peat,  too,  is  so  terribly 
dear !  " 

Meanwhile  Thys  had  set  the  pipkin  on  the 
table,  and  put  a  spoon  into  his  companion's  hand, 
who  kept  stirring  and  blowing  as  though  sorely 
afraid  of  burning  his  mouth.  To  judge  by  the 
eager  smile  of  appetite  with  which  he  inlialed  the 
steam,  the  pottage  seemed  much  to  his  mind ;  yet, 
in  good  truth,  the  appearance  of  it  was  anything 
but  inviting,  it  being,  in  fact,  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  mess  of  warm  water  with  great  bits  of 
bla(j]c  bread  swimming  about  in  it. 
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l>at  at  the  first  spoonful  which  the  old  man 
put  to  his  lips  he  cast  a  look  of  reproach  on  his 
companion. 

"  Thjs,  Thys  !"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  cannot  think 
liow  it  is  you  are  so  desperately  fond  of  salt  I  " 

"  Only  five  grains,  Uncle  Jan  ! " 

"  And  what 's  that  I  see  ?  —  grease  ?  You 've 
been  putting  butter  to  it !  So  you  are  determined 
to  bring  me  to  the  workhouse  in  my  old  days  ? 
Thys,  Thys  !  that  was  not  well  done  of  you  !  " 

"You're  blaming  me  quite  without  cause,'' 
answered  Thys;  "Cecilia  used  the  pipkin  yester- 
day to  warm  up  her  potatoes  in,  and  put  a  great 
piece  of  butter  to  them." 

"  A  great  piece  of  butter  !  " 

"  I  could  have  washed  and  wiped  out  the  pot, 
to-be-sure." 

"  ^^"0,  no  !  that  would  never  have  done  !  " 

"  And  I  took  good  care  not  to  do  so ;  now  we 
have  some  good  of  it  too,  instead  of  its  being 
thrown  away." 

"I  was  wrong,  Thys;  you're  an  excellent  fel- 
low, and,  if  I  leave  a  trifle  behind  me  when  I 
come  to  die,  be  sure  you  shall  see  that  I 've  not  for- 
gotten you  for  your  care  and  attachment  to  me." 

At  this  moment  a  gentle  knocking  was  heard 
at  the  door,  followed  by  a  paternoster  distinctly 
repeated,  though  in  a  faint  and  tremulous  voice. 

"  There's  Jan  the  mason's  widow  again,"  mut- 
tered Thys,  with  a  gesture  of  annoyance  ;  "  she's 
never  got  any  thing  yet,  and  every  day  she  keeps 
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on  coming.  I  wonder  what  she  means  by  it.  It  'a 
just  as  though  she  was  hired  to  worry  us." 

"  What !  again? "  exclaimed  the  old  man;  "give, 
give  !  always  the  same  story  !  Just  get  up,  Thys, 
and  pack  the  idle  hussy  away." 

Now  the  door  was  gently  opened,  and  a  poor 
woman,  thin  and  faded,  leading  by  the  hand  a 
little  shivering  girl,  stood  upon  the  threshold. 
She  went  on  with  her  prayer ;  else  she  spoke  not. 

Thys  meanwhile  had  risen  from  his  seat,  and, 
roughly  and  rudely  addressing  himself  to  the 
vroman,  — 

"Off  with  you!"  he  cried;  "there's  nothing 
given  away  here.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
you're  always  sneaking  about  this  house  for?  to 
see  if  there 's  any  thing  to  steal,  I  suppose,  as 
you're  too  idle  to  work.  Off*!  off!  and  be  quick 
about  it  1 " 

The  beggar-woman  at  once  turned  away  to 
leave  the  inhospitable  dwelling ;  but,  as  she  went, 
whether  out  of  impatience  to  have  her  gone,  or 
out  of  pure  brutality,  Thys  gave  her  little  girl  so 
violent  a  push  behind  that  the  poor  child  fell  for- 
ward into  the  snow  and  immediately  began  to  cry 
aloud.  With  flashing  eyes  and  uplifted  threaten- 
ing linger,  the  mother  exclaimed, — 

"  God  will  repay  you  this,  you  wretch !  " 

But  with  scant  heed  to  her  malediction,  and 
with  an  ugly  smile  upon  his  countenance,  Thys 
violently  slammed  the  door  behind  her  and  re- 
turned  to  his  place  at  the  table. 
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After  a  vigorous  litany  of  imprecations  upon  all 
thieves,  beggars,  and  idlers,  the  wortliy  pair  pro- 
ceeded quietly  with  their  breakfast.  At  last  the 
old  man  inquired, — 

"  Well,  Thys,  how  do  you  like  your  breakfast  ?" 

"  It  is  excellent.  Uncle  Jan.  And  yet  there  is 
poor  misguided  Cecilia  says  it  is  only  fit  for  a 
dog." 

The  expression  of  his  eyes  made  it  sufficiently 
evident  that  it  was  not  by  accident  that  he  intro- 
duced Cecilia's  name. 

"I'm  sadly  afraid,  Thys,  that  Cecilia's  straying 
every  day  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  right 
path.    She  gets  dainty,  dressy,  extravagant." 

"Indeed  and  indeed,  I'm  sorry  to  say  it  is  so, 
Uncle  Jan.  I  don't  oft-en  speak  about  it,  for 
Cecilia's  just  the  spoilt  child  here;  she  may  do 
what  she  pleases, —  eat  butter,  wear  fine  clothes, 
pile  up  the  fire,  give  away  money.  I  really  pity 
you,  Uncle  Jan  ;  and  sometimes,  when  I  think  of 
all  the  trouble  your  blind  indulgence  for  her  may 
bring  upon  you,  it  quite  frightens  me.  Though, 
indeed,  I  pity  our  poor  Cecilia  much  more,  who 
is  led  away,  and,  as  you  say,  every  day  gets  farther 
and  farther  astray." 

"  How  much  is  there  left  of  the  butter  we 
bought  last  week?"  asked  old  Jan,  his  thoughts 
wandering  on  to  another  subject. 

"  The  half-pound  is  wellnigh  out  again,''  was 
the  reply. 

"  Out  again !    Why,  then,  we  shall  have  to  lay 
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out  another  half-franc  for  her  extravagance !  Oh 
dear !  oh  dear !  " 

"  Yes,  to-morrow,  Uncle  Jan.'* 

Thys  saw  with  secret  joy  how  the  old  man,  with 
a  gesture  of  despair,  pressed  one  hand  to  his  fore- 
head, and  how  his  whole  frame  was  convulsed 
\nth  irritation.  A  singular  smile  passed  over  his 
ill-favored  countenance  as  he  went  on : — 

Yes,  believe  it  or  not  as  you  will.  Uncle  Jan, 
but  it's  just  the  plain  truth, —  Cecilia's  getting 
thoroughly  spoiled  with  Mother  Ann.  They  give 
her  all  sorts  of  titbits,  make  up  a  fire  fit  to  burn 
the  house  down,  and  scoff"  and  sneer  at  you  and 
me,  to  set  her  against  us.  That  Cecilia  is  never 
at  home  and  goes  on  as  though  money  grew  on 
your  back,  —  that's  all  the  widow's  doing;  but 
the  hypocritical  set  know  very  well  what  they  're 
about;  —  they're  laying  out  money  on  a  venture 
that  they  reckon  will  bring  them  in  some  thou- 
sands per  cent." 

"  But,  Thys,  Mother  Ann  is  poor.  At  her  hus- 
band's death  she  could  barely  raise  the  money  to 
pay  for  his  funeral;  to-be-sure  she  would  needs 
have  an  oak  coffin,  and  four  masses  said  for  him ; 
and  now  you  talk  of  money,  extravagance,  and 
laying  out  on  a  venture.    I  don't  understand  you." 

"  See,  Uncle  elan,"  replied  the  other,  with  well- 
feigned  grief,  "  I  can't  be  silent  any  longer ;  it  has 
been  too  long  on  my  conscience  already.  And 
besides,  my  affe(^^vion  for  you,  my  benefactor, 
obliges  me  " 
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"  What  does  this  strange  beginning  mean  ?  You 
make  me  quite  tremble." 

"  And  well  jou  may,  poor  Uncle  Jan.  Listen, 
and  I  '11  tell  you  something  that  will  astonish  jou.' 
But,  for  heaven's  sake,  keep  cool  and  calm;  for, 
if  you  were  to  be  too  much  grieved  and  put  out 
about  it,  I  should  never  forgive  myself." 

"  Well,  then  ?  well,  then  ? " 

"You  know  well  enough.  Uncle  Jan,  that 
Mother  Ann  has  a  son." 

"  Yes,  to-be-sure, —  little  Bart  ^Bartholomew]  ;  I 
know  him  well  enough, — the  thievish  young  rascal 
that  used  to  come  stealing  our  apples  before  the 
garden-wall  was  put  to  rights.  If  he  does  n't  end 
on  the  gallows,  why,  neither  he  nor  it  will  get 
their  due  !  " 

"Yes,  Uncle  Jan,  but  that  was  a  long  while 
ago;  before  I  was  here.  But  now  the  child  is  a 
young  man.  lie  has  other  tricks  now, —  diiFerent 
enough,  but  not  a  hair's-breadth  better.  Every 
holiday,  and  many  other  times  besides,  when  he 
might  be  doing  something,  he 's  off  to  the  ale- 
house, drinking,  dancing,  singing,  laughing,  as 
who  but  he?  Wherever  ^Begone  dull  care'  is 
being  sung  by  a  dozen  roisterers,  depend  upon  it, 
he 's  one  of  them." 

"Well,  well,  he's  just  going  on  as  one  might 
have  expected  from  his  beginning!  But  what 
says  Mother  Ann  to  all  this  ? " 

"  Oh,  she 's  just  one  of  the  same  sort,  and  is  as 
sweet  upon  her  precious  son  as  if  his  name  already 
2*  B 
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Stood  in  tlie  calendar  !  And  now  do  jou  see  why 
it  is  that  they  make  so  much  of  Cecilia  up  at  the 
Chapel  farm,  always  have  something  nice  ready 
for  her,  and,  in  fact,  do  all  they  can  to  make  her 
one  of  themselves,  by  turning  her  to  their  own 
dainty,  flaunting,  extravagant  ways  ?  " 
"  Why,  pray  ?  " 

"  Why,  that  the  widow  may  get  up  a  match  be- 
tween her  lad  and  your  Cecilia,  to-be-sure  !  Do 
you  see  it  now.  Uncle  Jan?" 

The  old  man  shook  his  head  with  a  thoughtful 
air,  as  though  in  doubt  and  unable  well  to  see  hia 
way  in  the  demonstration. 

"I  understand  well  enough,"  at  last  he  said; 
"  but  what  is  there  in  this  that  need  frighten  me 
so  terribly  ?  I  have  n't  to  give  Cecilia  a  portion 
when  she 's  married  !  " 

"  My  poor  good  Uncle  Jan  !  "  cried  Thys,  in  a 
tone  of  compassion,  "  your  just  and  generous  heart 
cannot  understand  so  much  craft  and  selfishness  ! 
I  will  speak  more  clearly,  then.  Mother  4nn  is 
poor,  and  her  son  too.    You  are  rich  

"What's  that  you  say?"  interrupted  the  old 
man,  in  a  tone  of  horror,  such  as  might  reasonably 
have  been  called  forth  by  some  terrible  blasphemy; 
" rich?  I  rich  ?  Who  has  put  such  a  wicked  slander 
into  your  head? " 

"Softly,  Uncle  Jan!  I'm  not  speaking  for 
myself.  I  know  only  too  well  what  a  hard  shift 
we  have  to  make  both  ends  meet.  What  I'm 
talking  of  is  Mother  Ann's  calculation ;  so  now, 
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for  a  moment,  let  me  speak  as  the  widcw  thinks, 
— all  at  random.  She's^poor,  you're  rich,  and 
Cecilia  is  heir  to  the  half  of  whatever  you  may 
leave.  If  then  the  widov7  can  only  get  her  snugly 
married  to  Master  Bart,  these  spendthrifts  will 
one  day  lay  their  hands  upon  a  good  share  of 
your  property,  l^o  wonder  then  that  they  don't 
mind  running  in  debt  for  the  present  to  draw  the 
poor  girl  on ;  they  are  just  sinking  a  capital  on 
Ijost-obit  for  some  thousands  per  cent,  at  your 
death." 

Old  Jan's  eyes  opened  wider  and  wider  with 
each  word  Thys  spoke,  and  he  shook  in  every 
limb ;  while  the  latter  regarded  his  companion's 
growing  disturbance  with  inward  satisfaction,  and 
hastened  to  follow  up  the  impression  he  had  made. 

"  Look  you,  Uncle  Jan ;  the  swindling  pack 
have  quite  made  up  their  reckoning  that  you 
won't  live  much  longer.  And  then,  the  moment 
the  old  miser  —  that 's  w^hat  they  call  you  —  is  w^ell 
under  the  turf — why,  then,  my  service  to  you,  a 
jolly  life  they  '11  have  of  it !  A  pretty  guzzling 
there  '11  be  then,  and  fine  times  for  Bart  in  the 
ale-houses !  And  so,  with  all  sorts  of  extrava- 
gance and  abomination,  they  '11  squander  the  little 
that  you 've  had  so  hard  a  struggle  to  scrape  to- 
gether. And  then,  alas!  the  worst  of  the  whole 
is,  that  at  the  end  of  the  game  our  poor  Cecilia 
will  find  herself  a  beggar,  and  most  likely  will 
have  nv^thing  for  it  but  to  curse  her  folly  to  the 
end  of  her  days.  But  let  us  hope  that  God'a 
providence  will  order  it  better  for  her ! " 
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A  long  and  distressing  fit  of  coughing  for  some 
time  hindered  the  old  man  from  coming  to  speech ; 
and  then  unearthly  were  the  sounds  that  broke 
from  his  laboring  chest  as  they  re-echoed  in  the 
vaulted  chamber. 

Thys  had  left  his  seat,  and  held  a  wooden  bowl 
with  water  to  the  suflerer's  lips  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  he  gently  patted  him  on  the 
back.  To  see  him,  one  would  have  said  that  he 
bore  a  true,  a  boundless  affection  to  his  aged 
friend :  his  voice  was  so  gentle  and  compassionate, 
so  caressingly  did  he  attend  the  old  man  in  his 
need.  A  loving  son  could  not  have  had  more 
anxious  care  for  a  beloved  father. 

At  last  the  cough  ceased,  and  poor  old  Jan 
could  once  more  draw  his  breath  freely. 

Trembling  still  from  the  violence  of  the  attack, 
he  grasped  Thys  by  the  hand,  and,  in  a  tone  of 
the  uttermost  despair,  while  a  flood  of  tears  rolled 
down  his  hollow  cheeks, — 

"  Thanks !  oh,  tnanks,  my  good  friend !  "  he 
exclaimed;  "you  and  you  alone  have  compassion 
on  me.  All  the  rest  wish  me  dead.  Cecilia,  you 
that  I  have  loved  as  m}  own  and  only  child,  you 
too  are  ungrateful !  And  then,  oh  misery,  misery  ! 
the  little  bit  of  money  that  I  Ve  so  hardly  got 
together  —  saved  upon  the  very  bread  out  of  my 
mouth  —  after  my  death  they'll  squander  it  in 
riere  prodigality  and  riot !  And,  good  heavens  1 
I  must  die  with  that  dreadful  thought  in  my 
heart!  Ah  me!  And  so  they  dare  to  say  that 
Pm  rich,  Thys?" 
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"  They  call  you  the  rich  miser." 

"  I  dare  say  they  think  that  I 'm  worth  a  matter 
of  a  hundred  guilders  ?  "* 

"  Fifty  thousand,  says  the  widow." 

"Oh  me!  oh  me!"  cried  the  old  man,  besid? 
himself,  "  that 's  the  way  that  virtue  and  poverty 
are  maligned !  But  Thys,  my  friend,  you  know 
better,  don't  you?  —  you  that  share  my  poverty 
and  are  my  only  support  in  all  my  afflictions?" 

"  They  're  a  pack  of  liars  and  evil-speakers, 
Uncle  Jan  !  Don't  trouble  your  head  about  them 
as  long  as  only  we  can  save  our  poor  Cecilia  from 
the  snares  of  these  deceivers." 

"Yes,  our  Cecilia  —  and  my  poor  money!" 
sighed  the  old  man.  "  Ah,  Thys !  if  only  I  was 
younger  I'd  turn  spendthrift;  I'd  get  rid  of  every 
farthing  I  have  in  riotous  living.  But  no  ;  then  I 
might  in  the  end  come  to  die  of  hunger." 

A  short  pause  of  silence  followed  this  passion- 
ate exclamation.  The  old  man  seemed  as  labor- 
ing under  an  access  of  fever,  and  was  evidently 
tortured  in  his  mind  by  the  terrible  prospect 
before  him.  At  last  Thys  resumed,  in  a  tone  of 
consolation:  — 

But  be  calm,  and  don't  lose  heart.  Uncle  Jan. 
They  're  not  so  far  forward  yet,  the  vile  swindlers  ! 
I  don't  believe  that  at  present  Cecilia  has  the  least 
idea  of  what  they're  about.  The  poor  girl  is  just 
led  astray.  True  enough,  she 's  standing  on  the 
very  brink  of  the  pitfall ;  but  be  sure  that  with 
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good-will  and  spirited  determination  slie  may  yet 
easily  be  saved." 

The  miser  looked  up  with  hope  in  his  eyes,  and 
said,  imploringly, — 

"  Ah,  yes,  my  friend  !  for  God's  sake  advise  me 
what  I  had  best  do !  I 'm  quite  unable  to  think 
for  myself;  my  mind  is  utterly  paralyzed  with 
vexation  and  grief." 

"  The  matter 's  simple  enough.  Uncle  Jan. 
You  're  afraid  that  Cecilia,  either  now  or  after 
your  death,  will  marry  a  spendthrift,  and  so  all 
her  inheritance  be  squandered  and  she  herself 
come  to  poverty  and  wretchedness.  Well,  then, 
make  sure  of  her,  by  getting  her,  once  for  all, 
married  to  a  prudent,  careful,  saving  man,  that 
will  make  her  happy." 

"Ah,  yes!  —  a  careful,  saving  man,"  repeated 
the  old  man,  sinking  into  thought.  "  Yes,  indeed ! " 

But,  after  a  long  consideration,  he  shook  his 
head,  and,  in  a  discomfited  tone,  sighed  out, — 

"'Tis  of  no  use;  I've  gone  through  the  whole 
village  in  my  mind,  and  there's  not  one  of  the 
sort  to  be  found, —  not  one  at  least  but  what 's  as 
old  as  myself.  All  the  rest  give  themselves  up  to 
luxury  and  extravagance." 

"  You  can't  say  that  of  me,  at  all  events,"  inter- 
posed Thys,  half  smiling. 

The  old  man  regarded  him  for  a  moment  with 
a  sort  of  timid  astonishment,  and  then  replied, — 

"  Ah !  only  to  see  how  one's  wits  can  go  wool- 
gathering !    That  you  should  be  the  only  one  that 
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1  Ve  not  thought  of,  and  just  the  only  one  that  'a 
fit  for  her !  But,  Thys,  you 'd  never  take  her ;  you 
don't  love  her." 

Thys  looked  down  with  an  air  of  emharrass- 
ment. 

I  don't  know  ahout  that,"  he  replied,  with  a 
sigh ;  "  but  if  I  were  rich  I 'd  give  all  I  had  to  see 
her  happy." 

"  Then  you  must  indeed  love  her  dearly,  Thys. 
But  then  too,  alas  !  my  dear  friend,  she 's  so  sadly 
set  against  you, — quite  without  cause,  I  well  know. 
One  might  really  say  that  her  dislike  of  you  came 
of  a  diseased  imagination." 

"  I  know  that  she  hates  me,"  interrupted  Thys; 
"  I  know  well  enough,  too,  that  she  will  go  on 
hating  me ;  that  I  should  he  unhappy  with  her." 

"  And  yet  you  would  marry  her  ?  " 
I  feel  so  strongly  moved  by  compassion  for 
her  and  gratitude  to  you  that  1  Avould  make  the 
sacrifice.  In  her  infatuation  she  hates  and  de- 
spises me ;  well,  in  return  I  will  save  her,  be  her 
guardian  angel  for  life ;  will  care  for  her  and  spare 
for  her,  and  see  that  the  trifle  she  may  one  day 
have  is  kept  together.  And  then  perhaps  —  who 
can  tell  ?  —  perhaps  in  the  end  she  may  reward  me 
with  a  change  of  feeling  toward  me." 

These  words,  uttered  in  a  tone  of  high  resolve 
and  magnanimous  self-sacrifice,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  old  man's  feelings.  With  much 
emotion,  and  grasping  his  companion's  hand,  he 
exclaimed, — 
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"  Thanks,  thanks,  my  generous  friend !  you  are 
the  only  thoroughly  upright  man  that  I  know. 
And  so  you  would  marry  Cecilia,  live  on  with  her 
here  in  my  house,  and  help  me  to  reach  the  grave 
without  falling  into  worse  poverty  than  I  am  in 
now  ?  And  after  my  death  you  will  take  care 
that  the  few  pence  I  have  scraped  together  are 
not  squandered  ?  God  bless  you !  I  accept  the 
sacrifice  you  ofier,  and  recognize  you  as  my  best 
benefactor." 

"You've  made  up  your  mind  then,  Uncle 
Jan?" 

"  Irrevocably,  my  good  Thys." 

"  But  should  Cecilia  refuse  ?  " 

At  this  question  the  old  man  only  shrugged  his 
shoulders  and  made  no  answer ;  he  dared  not  fairly 
contemplate  it. 

"  Always  the  same  !  "  cried  Thys,  somewhat  im- 
patiently, in  a  tone  between  jest  and  annoyance. 

"  It  is  true,  my  good  friend,  the  girl  has  down- 
right bewitched  me;  give  me  a  little  time  to  per- 
suade her.  And  do  you,  meanwhile,  try  and  do 
something  for  yourself.  Be  friendly  with  her; 
talk  to  her  a  little ;  don't  be  so  sharp  with  her 
about  a  bit  of  butter  more  or  less ;  keep  a  good 
8od  of  peat  against  she  comes  home." 

"  What  weakness,  Uncle  Jan !"  interrupted  the 
other,  somewhat  scornfully;  "when  once  the  ill 
seed  has  fairly  taken  root,  it 's  not  a  bit  of  butter 
that  will  clear  the  ground  of  it." 

"  Well,  well !"  answered  the  old  man,  half  put 
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out,  "if  fair  means  won't  do, — why,  then,  we  must 
see." 

And  with  these  words  he  rose  from  his  seat, 
and,  coughing  as  he  went,  directed  his  way  to  one 
of  the  doors. 

"  I  will  go  up-stairs  for  a  while,"  he  said ;  "  I  am 
tired.  I  shall  see  you  again  at  dinner-time ;  don't 
put  too  much  salt  to  the  turnips." 

"  They're  frozen.  Uncle  Jan." 

"  They  '11  he  all  the  tenderer,  Thys.  And  use 
the  sp^me  pot  again ;  the  butter  has  quite  soaked 
into  it." 

And  with  these  words  he  disappeared,  and  im- 
mediately afterward  his  step  was  heard  upon  the 
stairs. 

For  a  few  moments  Thys  stood  listening,  till  he 
had  heard  the  sound  of  two  or  three  doors  as  they 
were  successively  shut  to  and  locked.  Then  sud- 
denly his  bearing  entirely  changed.  The  stoop 
disappeared  from  his  shoulders,  a  scornful  smile 
passed  over  his  lips,  his  eyes  rolled  briskly  under 
their  brows ;  —  in  fact,  he  had  all  the  joyous  air  of 
a  victor  returning  from  the  field  of  battle. 

Stepping  on  tiptoe,  he  now  approached  a  cup- 
board, took  out  a  loaf  of  tolerably  fine  bread,  cut 
a  substantial  slice,  and  buttered  it  half  an  inch 
thick.  With  glistening  eyes  and  a  smile  of  glut- 
tonous delight  he  bit  into  it,  and  rapidly  swal- 
lowed mouthful  after  mouthful  with  indescribable 
greediness.  Then  he  shut  up  the  cupboard,  put 
every  thing  in  its  place  again,  and -resumed  his 
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seat  in  the  cMmney-corner,  having  first  well 
heaped  up  the  fire  with  peat,  which  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  blow  into  a  blaze  that  it  was  a  comfort 
to  look  upon.  Then,  having  for  some  time  vnh^fid 
his  hands  with  an  expression  of  intense  satisfac- 
tion, he  settled  down  into  an  attitude  of  repose, 
murmuring  to  himself,  with  a  hateful  smile  upon 
his  countenance, — 

"  Ha,  ha !  the  good-for-nothing  old  skinflint ! 
"Why,  he'd  cut  a  farthing  in  four!  Before  he 
pays  away  a  centime  he  turns  it  ten  times  round, 
as  though  it  were  a  bit  of  his  soul.  He  '11  soon 
come  to  putting  his  old  shoes  into  the  pot,  because 
once  upon  a  time  they've  been  greased.  And 
then  he 's  so  poor !  —  oh,  so  poor  I  -—as  if  I  did  n't 
know  well  enough  why  it  is  that  he  locks  all  the 
doors  behind  him  so  carefully  when  he  goes  up- 
stairs. Kow  he  lies  routing  about  in  the  ten- 
guilder  pieces,  the  miser  !  However,  he  '11  have 
so  much  the  more  to  leave  behind  him ;  and  I  '11 
take  care  that  I  get  my  share." 

Then,  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  resumed, 
thinking  aloud :  — 

"  Strange  it  is  that  the  old  money-grubber  should 
concern  himself  so  about  what 's  to  become  of  his 
savings  when  he's  gone!  Why,  he's  in  case  to 
haunt  the  house  afterward!  To-be-sure,  of  all 
foolishness  in  the  world  that  of  a  miser  is  the  most 
foolish.  To  be  fond  of  money  just  because  it  glit- 
ters !  Why,  one  might  as  well  be  in  love  with  so 
many  bits  of  broken  crockery !   No !  if  gold  is 
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the  world's  god,  'tis  not  its  glitter  that  makes  it 
BO.    Money  is  the  real  devil  in  Doctor  Faustus; 
whoever  has  it  at  his  command  — a  wish,  and, 
hey,  presto!  'tis  there  !    Ah  !  in  that  view  I  too 
love  money,  and  still  more  than  Uncle  Jan  does. 
But  let  the  wretched  old  miser  once  be  under 
ground,  and  if  ever  he  comes  hack  he'll  see 
whether  I'll  go  on  cheating  the  dogs  of  their  por- 
tion and  feasting  upon  rye-bread  sopped  in  warm 
water.    It  would  n't  cost  one  a  great  deal  to  turn 
this  nursery  of  spiders  into  a  right  proper  little 
manor-house;  'twould  do  very  well  new-painted 
inside  and  out  and  comfortably  furnished;  and 
then  good  clothes  and  a  good  kitchen,  plenty  of 
meat  and  a  good  tap  of  beer,  and  —  who  knows? 
—  perhaps  wine  and  game,  if  the  old  fellow  cuts 
up  well  —  perhaps  a  horse  even,  and  a  servant; 
and  then  I'm  your  honor,  and  have  the  rascally 
peasants  hat  in  hand  to  me.    But  I  '11  live  care- 
fully for  all  that;  — give  nothing  away,  and  there 
will  be  plenty  for  every  thing.    Cecilia  will  get 
the  half ;  she 's  the  only  one  of  her  line.    And  I 
think  I  may  manage  to  shove  the  rest  on  one  side, 
and  get  the  other  half  for  myself,  though  I 'm  not 
of  the  family.    Well,  we  '11  see.    When  I  accepted 
the  old  man's  invitation  to  come  and  live  with  him 
at  the  Abbey  farm,  and  made  myself  the  slave  of 
all  his  whims  and  caprices,  I  reckoned  his  life  at 
some  four  or  five  years ;  now  there  are  ten  years 
gone  by  already,  and  I'm  no  longer  a  young  man; 
half  is  n't  enough  to  pay  me  now ;  I  must  have 
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all.  Bat  Cecilia, —  yes,  there 's  the  hitch.  I  must 
make  friends  with  her,  and  then  sound  her  ahout 
marriage.  But  how  to  go  about  it?  Suppose  I 
really  loved  her.  I  do  believe  I  feel  something  of 
the  sort  for  her.  Come,  come,  Thys,  no  fooleries ! 
they'll  never  answer;  I'm  hardly  the  sort  of  man 
to  come  round  her  on  that  tack.  But  there  are 
other  ways  and  means  just  as  effectual,  and  per- 
haps more  so." 

Then  he  was  silent  a  while,  till  suddenly  his 
countenance  darkened  again,  and,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  he  muttered, — 

"  But  what  if  she 's  not  to  be  moved  ?  If  every 
thing  should  run  counter  to  my  plans  ?  " 

A  diabolical  expression  distorted  his  counte- 
nance; but  he  recovered  himself  almost  on  the 
instant,  and  added,  in  a  lighter  tone,— 

"But  why  should  one  put  oneself  out  before 
one  knows  that  there 's  any  need  for  it  ?  Let  me 
see  first,  and  if  it  won't  do  that  way,  why,  then, 
I  must  try  it  on  in  some  other.  Meanwhile,  I  '11 
be  off  to  the  garden,  to  grub  up  Uncle  Jan'a 
turnips  from  the  snow,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
con  over  some  fine  speeches  against  Cecilia  comes 
home." 

Ani  he  disappeared  through  the  back  door, 
chuckling  as  he  went. 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

BAKT  AND  WANTJE. 

A LITTLE  beyond  the  miser's  dismal  habita- 
tion, just  upon  the  verge  of  the  bare  and  open 
moor,  stood  a  small  farm-house,  the  clay-built 
walls  of  which  sufficiently  testified  to  the  modest 
position  of  its  occupants  in  the  social  scale.  JTever- 
theless,  poor  as  its  appearance  was,  and  monoto- 
nously as  the  universal  white  around  it  showed, 
yet  all  about  the  humble  dwelling  there  reigned  an 
air  of  life  and  movement,  not  to  say  of  joyousness, 
which  made  the  whole  scene  a  fitting  subject  for  a 
painter's  ideal  of  a  cheerful  landscape. 

Beside  the  drawing-machine  of  the  well,  which 
swayed  its  long  arms  up  and  down  aloft  in  air, 
stood  a  peasant-girl  busily  engaged  in  drawing  the 
water  to  wash  turnips  for  the  cattle.  A  right 
blooming  complexion,  rather  perhaps  to  be  likened 
to  the  peony  than  the  rose,  testified  of  vigorous 
health.  She  was  not  afraid  to  plunge  her  bare 
arms  elbow-deep  in  the  half-frozen  water,  and  sang 
aloud  at  her  work  with  a  voice  so  clear  and  high, 
and  a  tone  so  lively,  that  one  was  irresistibly  car- 
ried away  into  a  dreaming  anticipation  of  the  yet 
far-off  month  of  May. 

'Nesir  the  cottage-door  stood  a  young  peasant, 
just  as  healthy-looking  as  the  girl.    In  his  large 

mild  eyes  was  mirrored  a  mind  at  peace  and  a 
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soul  full  of  kindness ;  his  whole  countenance  bore 
upon  it  the  expression  of  a  pleasant  enthusiasm 
that  seemed  to  look  on  life  with  a  perpetual  smile. 
There  spoke  out  in  his  features  and  hearing  so 
much  of  intelligence,  so  much  at  once  of  freedom 
and  refinement,  that  from  among  a  hundred 
peasant^lads  of  his  age  he  must  inevitably  have 
been  picked  out  as  the  most  highly  endowed,  both 
morally  and  intellectually. 

The  young  man  was  busily  at  work  splitting  up 
long  hazel-staves,  to  be  afterward  made  into  hoops; 
and  certainly  he  seemed  to  be  losing  no  time  about 
the  job.  So  easy  were  all  his  movements  that 
tho  staves  seemed  to  fiy  through  his  fingers.  'Nor 
were  his  feet  at  rest  either;  he  did  not  stand  still  a 
moment  without  shifting  their  position;  one  might 
almost  have  said  he  was  dancing  at  his  work. 
And,  in  fact,  while  his  sister  was  warbling  away 
at  hers  by  the  well,  he  whistled  an  accompani- 
ment to  her  song,  and  unconsciously  kept  time  to 
the  measure  with  hand  and  foot.  A  black  dog 
kept  careering  around  him,  diligently  wagging  his 
tail,  and  now  jumping  playfully  at  his  hands,  now 
vociferously  barking,  as  though  he  too  was  minded 
to  join  in  the  concert. 

On  the  cherry-tree  hard  by  sat  the  friendly  and 
familiar  robin-redbreast ;  in  the  bushes  not  far  otF 
the  hedge-sparrows  twittered  cheerily,  while  the 
modest  little  wren  fluttered  hither  and  thither  from 
branch  to  branch  and  from  spray  to  spray. 

Over  all  this  the  sun  threw  his  streams  of  light; 
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the  snow  on  the  cottage-roof  sparkled  like  diamond- 
dust,  gardens  and  fields  showed  as  bathed  in  rose- 
colored  and  purple  mist. 

After  a  while,  however,  whether  it  was  that  her 
song  was  at  an  end,  or  because  she  now  had  to 
stoop  more  deeply  over  the  bucket  in  which  she 
was  washing  her  turnips,  the  maiden's  voice  was 
heard  no  longer. 

Immediately,  as  though  he  had  all  the  while 
only  been  waiting  for  his  turn,  the  lad  flung  his 
cap  high  into  the  air,  caught  it  as  it  fell,  and, 
with  pleasing  voice  and  manner,  opened  a  merry 
country-ditty :  — 

"Away,  away  with  grief  and  sorrow ! 
Away  with  trouble  and  with  care ! 
Let 's  only  think  about  to-morrow, 

And  all  the  fun  that 's  in  the  fair. 
Horns  a-braying,  fifes  a-playing, 

Drums  a-beating,  all  so  gay ! 
Down  with  care,  and  away  with  sorrow ! 
Here 's  to-day,  and  our  fair 's  to-morrow." 

''•Bart!  Bart!"  cried  the  damsel,  laughing, 
"  you  're  in  one  of  your  wild  fits  again ;  you  're 
enough  to  send  one  into  fits  with  your  madcap 
tricks ! " 

'•That's  right,  dear  Wantje  [Johannay  an- 
swered he ;  "  keep  me  in  order,  or  I  shall  soon 
begin  playing  I  know  not  what  pranks.  The  truth 
IS,  I  feel  as  happy  —  as  happy  as  if  I  had  more 
money  than  Cecilia's  old  uncle." 

"  Indeed !  and  why  so,  pray  ?    What  is  there  in 
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the  wind,  then  ?  I  suppose  you  're  going  to  the 
fair  on  Monday  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  go  to  the  fair ; 
you  know.  Wanna,  it's  time  we  were  looking  out 
for  a  pig ;  hut  that 's  not  what  I 'm  so  happy  about. 
I've  kept  it  secret  all  this  while;  hut  come,  I'll 
tell  you  all  about  it  now." 

He  went  up  to  his  sister,  took  her  by  the  hand, 
and  led  her  away  behind  an  angle  of  the  house, 
with  such  an  air  of  mystery  that  she  opened  her 
eyes  and  looked  at  him  all  astonished. 

"  Well,  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  what 's  it  all 
about  ?  "  at  last  she  murmured  out. 

*^  Be  quiet !  "  whispered  Bart ;  and  then,  with 
his  lips  close  to  her  ear, — 

"  Do  you  know  what  month  of  the  year  we're 
in,  Wantje  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Let  me  see.  Last  week  we  were  in  the  first 
month,  I  know.  Well,  I  think  by  this  time  we 
must  be  in  the  short  month  ;  are  we  not  ?  " 

"  Quite  right,  and  to-morrow's  the  fourth  of  it. 
IN'ow,  Wantje,  do  you  remember  what  saint's  name 
stands  in  the  calendar  for  that  day  ?  " 

"  How  should  I  know  that  ?  " 

"  Why,  it 's  St.  Johanna  !  "  cried  Bart,  with 
joyous  exultation. 

"  St.  Johanna  ?  that 's  mother's  fete-day !  "  re- 
plied Wantje,  her  eyes  inquisitively  bent  upon 
her  brother's  face. 

"  And  now  am  I  out  of  my  wits,  Wantje?  Why, 
I  do  believe,  if  I  had  n't  reminded  you,  you'd  clean 
have  forgotten  it." 
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"  Well,  but  that 's  nothing  to  be  in  such  a  way 
about,  Bart.  To-be-sure,  we  shall  have  a  merry 
day  of  it.  We  '11  make  a  good  cake,  and  have  a 
can  of  good  beer,  and  roast  chestnuts,  and  tell 
stories,  and  ask  riddles.  Mind  that  you  have 
something  new,  Bart.'' 

"  Yes,  yes,  Wantje  ;  but  all  that  isn't  what  I'm^ 
so  merry  about.  Will  you  hold  your  tongue  now, 
and  say  nothing  about  it  to  mother  if  I  tell  you 
all  ?  " 

"  l^ot  a  single  word,  Bart." 

"  Well,  then,  listen.  You  know  very  well  I've 
been  making  a  pretty  bit  of  money  with  this  hoop- 
splitting;  and  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  we  shall 
be  able  to  put  by  a  trifle  after  rent,  rates,  and  taxes 
are  paid.  I 've  another  whole  load  of  hoops  ready 
now,  and  —  mother  doesn't  know  this,  mind  — 
I 'm  to  get  a  few  cents  a  bundle  more  for  them 
than  I  did  before.  To-morrow  I  shall  go  into 
town,  deliver  my  hoops,  get  paid,  and  shall  be 
able  to  keep  back  a  trifle  of  money  without 
mother's  being  a  bit  the  wiser." 

"Fie,  Bart ! "  interrupted  his  sister,  indignantly; 
"  I  shall  just  let  mother  know  that  without  more 
ado,  that  I  can  tell  you." 

"Don't  be  up  on  your  high  horse  so  soon, 
Wantje.  Hear  me  out ;  and  then,  if  you  don't 
dance  with  joy  yourself  too,  why,  say  I'm  a  liar, 
that's  all.  Haven't  you  noticed.  Wanna,  how 
Badly  mother's  best  neckerchief  is  gone  off*,  and 
how  miserably  shabby  it  makes  her  look  ?    I 'm 
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downright  ashamed  when  I  see  her  going  to  church 
in  it." 

"  That 's  very  true,  Bart;  it  has  struck  me  so 
too  hefore  now." 

This  reply  seemed  much  to  delight  the  young 
man,  and  he  proceeded,  quite  enthusiastically, — 

"  Well,  then.  Wanna,  do  you  know  what  I 've 
thought  of?  You  don't?  I  mean  to  buy  a  fine 
large  handsome  neckerchief  for  mother;  so  hand- 
some that  Mistress  Meulemans  of  the  Manor  farm 
sha'n't  have  a  handsomer;  all  covered  with  flowers, 
red,  yellow,  and  blue,  that  you  may  see  it  from 
here  to  the  church." 

The  girl  took  her  brother's  hand  in  hers,  and 
quietly,  but  with  an  emotion  that  came  from  the 
very  heart,  — 

Ah,  that 's  well  done  of  you,  Bart !  "  she  said; 
"  how  pleased  mother  will  be  !  " 

^' Yes;  but,  Wanna  dear,"  pursued  the  brother, 
in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  "  that 's  not  all.  We  must 
have  some  flowers ;  and  I  know  three  songs,  four 
stories,  and  seven  riddles,  all  spick-and-span  new. 
I  have  learned  them  all  on  purpose,  and  kept  them 
for  mother's  saint's-day.  Ah,  Wantje,  Wantje  ! 
how  we  will  laugh  and  sing  and  be  merry  !  TLe 
tears  come  into  my  eyes  when  I  think  how  mother 
will  stare  when,  right  in  the  middle  of  winter^ 
Cecilia  comes  up  to  her  with  a  whole  nosegay  of 
beautiful  fresh  flowers  and  throws  the  fine  new 
neckerchief  over  her  shoulders." 

"  But,  Bart,  I  look  all  about :  where  are  you  to 
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get  the  flowers  from  ?  I  think  you  '^e  lost  your 
senses." 

Bart  looked  archly  at  his  sister,  and  smiled 
kindly  at  her  as  he  answered, — 

Wantje,  do  you  know  ever  a  lad  of  the  name 
of  Frank  ?  A  young  fellow  with  fair  hair  and 
great  eyes  I  mean,  that 's  one  of  the  under-garden- 
ers  at  the  manor-house  ?  " 

Poor  Wantje  turned  red  to  the  very  roots  of  her 
hair,  and  looked  at  the  ground  in  a  state  of  great 
confusion. 

"  Come,  come,"  said  Bart,  cheerily  and  kindly, 
"you  needn't  hlush  so  about  it,  Wantje;  he's  as 
good  a  young  fellow  as  there  is,  knows  his  busi- 
ness thoroughly,  and  is  as  merry  and  good-hu- 
mored as  the  day  is  long.  Well,  now,  don't  you 
think,  Wantje,  that  perhaps  he 'd  get  the  flowers 
for  me  just  because  I 'm  j^our  brother,  eh  ?  " 

But  at  this  very  moment  a  voice  from  the  house 
interrupted  the  conversation  just  in  time  to  save 
the  blushing  maiden  the  embarrassment  of  a  reply. 
It  was  that  of  their  mother,  calling  to  them :  — 

"  Bart !  Wanna  !  dinner  !  " 

The  latter  lost  no  time  in  availing  herself  of  the 
opportunity  to  escape,  and  made  the  best  of  her 
way  in,  while  Bart  followed  close  after  her,  repeat- 
ing, in  an  undertone, — 

"  Wantje,  you  may  tell  Cecilia,  but  not  mother. 
Be  sure  you  don't  tell  mother." 

In-doors,  meanwhile,  the  mother  was  busily  oc- 
cupied in  ladling  out  the  soup,  or  rather  porridge, 
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into  a  bowl  of  ample  proportions.  She  was  not 
alone,  however;  for  beside  the  fire  sat  a  young 
girl,  whose  dress,  very  similar  to  Wanna's  upon 
the  whole,  had  nevertheless  in  its  make,  and 
especially  in  its  wearer's  mode  of  carrying  it, 
something  about  it  which  savored  of  town  bring- 
ing-up.  Nor  were  there  wanting  other  points-^f 
discrimination,  which  showed  at  a  glance  that  it 
was  no  country-girl  who  was  bearing  Bart's  mother 
company :  the  lower  tone  of  the  complexion,  the 
more  delicate  features,  the  less  sturdy  limbs,  all 
told  the  same  tale.  Her  eyes  were  soft,  the  ex- 
pression of  her  countenance  gentle  and  patient, 
with  something  of  a  pensive  character  about  it 
that  drew  the  beholder  to  her  as  by  a  charm ;  — 
something  earnest  and  thoughtful,  which  testified 
at  once  of  vigor  of  character  and  depth  of  feeling. 
She  was  at  work  with  her  needle  on  some  article 
of  female  apparel. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  now  turned  to  her 
guest,  and  said,  in  an  affectionate  tone  of  voice, — 

"  Come,  Cecilia,  dinner  is  on  table." 

At  this  moment  in  came  Bart,  singing  his  old 
refrain  :  — 

"  Down  with  care,  and  away  with  sorrow  ! 
Here 's  to-day,  and  our  fair 's  to-morrow." 

^^o  sooner,  however,  had  Cecilia's  sweet  but 
earnest  countenance  met  his  eye,  than  he  suddenly 
broke  off  his  song  and  moderated  the  haste  of  his 
walk,  as  though  impressed  by  her  presence  with  a 
feeling  of  reverence. 
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All  present  now  took  tlieir  places  at  the  tabk 
and  said  a  silent  grace,  after  which  each,  spoon  in 
hand,  was  soon  busily  employed  upon  the  well- 
tasting  porridge  with  all  the  zest  of  a  good  honest 
appetite.  That  finished,  a  large  dish  of  potatoes 
and  a  piece  of  bacon  succeeded  upon  the  table. 

All  the  party  seemed  thoroughly  happy;  from 
each  one's  eyes  beamed  health,  satisfaction,  and 
thankfulness.  Ever  and  anon  Bart  threw  in  hia 
jest,  pretended  to  burn  himself  with  the  hot  pota- 
toes, or  made  comical  and  unintelligible  allusions 
to  the  morrow's  festival ;  and  thus  the  merry  laugh 
went  round  all  the  time  the  meal  lasted.  Had 
some  man  of  millions  perchance  seen  this  little 
company  at  their  dinner,  assuredly,  with  all  his 
wealth,  he  would  have  envied  the  happiness  of 
their  simple  lot. 

But  hardly  had  they  begun  upon  the  second  and 
final  dish,  when  a  light  and  timid  knock  was  heard 
at  the  door. 

That's  the  widow  of  the  poor  mason  that  died 
of  a  fall  some  months  since,"  said  the  mother ;  "  I 
saw  her  on  Sunday  at  church,  and  told  her  she 
might  call  here  every  Tuesday  for  a  trifle.  "Wanna, 
cut  her  a  hunch  of  bread." 

And  then,  turning  toward  the  door,  she  cried, 
"  Come  in  !  " 

The  door  opened,  and  showed  a  poor  woman, 
bHII  tolerably  young,  but  with  cheeks  pale  and 
hollow,  and  clothing  so  scant  and  thin  that  it  made 
one  shiver  to  look  at  her.    Her  countenance,  worn 
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and  faded  as  it  was,  bore  the  impress  of  earnest- 
ness and  intelligence;  there  was  an  expression  of 
nobleness  and  energy  on  it  which  testified  that 
thus  employed  the  poor  widow  was  not  in  her 
right  place.  She  led  by  the  hand  a  little  girl, 
whose  teeth  chattered  with  the  cold. 

With  downcast  eyes,  she  went  on  with  the  pater- 
noster which  she  had  already  commenced  while 
standing  at  the  door,  but  else  not  a  word  did  she 
utter.  Wanna  handed  her  the  piece  of  bread 
which  she  had  cut,  at  the  same  time  saying, — 

"  Poor  Kate  !  I  had  never  thought  to  see  you 
come  to  this  pass.  You,  so  prudent  and  so  indus- 
trious !    It  quite  hurts  me  to  see  it." 

"The  winter  is  so  long,"  sighed  the  widow; 
"  I 've  not  been  able  to  get  any  work.  Wanna ;  and 
now  I'm  just  driven  to  it  by  hunger;  but  in  the 
summer  there  will  be  work  to  be  got,  and  then 
things  will  go  better." 

The  poor  child  meanwhile  gazed  fixedly  on  the 
table  with  hungry  eyes  and  watering  mouth. 
Cecilia  contemplated  the  scene  with  the  deepest 
compassion.  All  at  once,  as  though  some  sudden 
inspiration  had  fiitted  through  her  heart,  she  cast 
upon  Bart  a  look  of  earnest  and  peculiar  meaning; 
and  at  the  same  instant,  whether  it  was  that  he 
took  the  hint  from  her  or  followed  a  similar  sug- 
gestion of  his  own  thoughts,  he  went  up  to  the 
poor  widow,  took  her  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  to 
\he  chair  which  he  had  just  left. 

"  Sit  down,  dear  Kate,"  he  said,  "  and  take  some 
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dinner  with  us.  Where  there's  enough  for  four 
there 's  enough  for  six ;  and  if  the  calculation 
turns  out  false,  why,  God  will  bring  it  right  in 
the  end." 

While  these  few  w^ords  were  saying,  Cecilia  had 
set  the  little  girl  upon  her  own  chair ;  additional 
Boats  were  soon  drawn  to  the  table,  and  all  the 
party  made  a  hearty  and  cheerful  meal  from  the 
good  food  before  them.  But,  as  soon  as  the  poor 
widow  had  appeased  the  first  cravings  of  her  hun- 
ger, she  kept  turning  her  eyes  with  an  ineffable 
expression  of  tenderness  on  the  child,  that  "with 
childlike  happiness  and  unconcern  was  enjoying 
the  good  things  before  her ;  and  soon  silent  tears 
began  to  trickle  down  the  mother's  cheeks.  Every 
one  present  regarded  her  with  astonished  looks, 
which  seemed  to  inquire  of  her  the  cause  of  this 
sudden  emotion, — every  one,  that  is,  except  Cecilia, 
who  alone  understood  her  feelings,  and  at  once  ad- 
dressed herself  to  them. 

"  Is  that  your  only  child  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  'No  indeed,  miss,"  answered  the  widow.  "  I 
have  two  more ;  this  here  is  the  eldest.  And  the 
others  —  poor  little  lambs  —  are  sitting  at  home 
without  a  fire ;  and  for  the  last  week  they 've  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  a  morsel  of  rye-bread." 

"  But  what  was  it  that  brought  the  tears  into 
your  eyes  so  suddenly  ? "  asked  Wanna. 

The  poor  woman  bowled  her  head,  and  answered, 
without  looking  up, — 

"  A  mother  —  but  you  won't  quite  understand  it. 
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Wanna.  It  makes  me  sad  when  I  see  my  Mieken  ♦ 
eating  there,  and  then  think  of  the  poor  littlo 
things  that  are  sitting  hungry  at  home." 

But,  even  while  she  was  speaking,  Bart  rose 
from  the  table,  and,  as  he  wiped  his  mouth, — 

"  I  understand  it  well,"  he  said. 

Then,  turning  to  his  mother,  he  went  on :  — 
■  "  Mother,  I  '11  work  two  hours  more  every  day, 
and  I  '11  give  up  my  Sunday's  beer-money,  if  you'll 
give  poor  Widow  Kate  and  one  of  her  children 
their  dinner  every  day,  as  long  as  I  can  pay  for  it 
by  my  overwork  and  my  saving." 

The  mother  looked  on  her  son  for  a  while  with 
sparkling  eyes ;  then,  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a 
tear  trembling  on  her  eyelids, — 
.  "  Bart,  my  boy,"  she  said,  "  I 've  always  loved 
you  dearly,  but  now  I  love  you  better  than  ever." 
,  As  for  the  poor  widow,  her  emotion  was  intense. 
With  a  countenance  beaming  with  gratitude,  she 
grasped  Bart's  hand,  and  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of 
solemn  benediction, — 

"  God  is  just.  You  give  to  your  neighbor  not 
only  the  sweat  of  your  brow,  but  the  kindly  feel- 
ings of  your  heart.  You  do  for  the  poor  widow  all 
that  you  could  do  for  a  sister.  God  is  just,  and  he 
will  repay  it  you  with  happiness  here  upon  earth." 

And  as  she  spoke  she  glanced  at  Cecilia,  as 
though  indicating  to  her  young  benefactor  the 
source  whence  that  happiness  should  flow. 
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Cecilia's  eyes  meanwhile  had  met  Burt's  with  an 
expression  of  tender  gratitude,  which,  along  with 
the  widow's  words,  had  well  nigh  turned  his  head. 
For  a  moment  he  looked  proudly  up,  but  almost 
in  the  same  instant,  as  though  anxious  to  throw 
off  an  emotion  that  was  too  much  for  him,  with  a 
hasty  gesture  and  a  light  laugh  he  cried,— 

"  Hold,  there  !  let  me  alone,  or  you  '11  send  me 
clean  out  of  my  seven  senses !  What 's  that  you  're 
saying  about  happiness  ?  As  it  is,  I  would  n't 
change  with  any  king  on  earth.  Sit  down  by  the 
fire  a  bit,  Kate,  and  give  yourself  a  good  warm. 
Here,  Wanna,  bring  us  a  bundle  of  brushwood, 
and  let's  have  a  blaze ;  get  the  bellows  and  blow 
till  it  crackles  again." 

Cecilia  meanwhile  had  taken  her  seat  by  the 
fireplace,  with  the  child  on  her  lap.  What  it  was 
that  she  was  so  quietly  whispering  to  the  happy 
little  lamb  none  of  the  others  could  hear;  but 
something  sweetly  pleasant  it  must  surely  have 
been  that  passed  between  them,  for  the  little  thing 
threw  her  arms  round  her  kind  patroness's  neck 
and  gave  her  a  right  hearty  kiss.  The  poor  widow 
contemplated  the  scene  with  a  smile  of  heavenly 
satisfaction. 

But  presently  Cecilia  set  the  child  down,  went 
up  to  the  mother,  and  said  something  to  her  in  au 
undertone.  She  was  evidently  proposing  to  hep 
that  they  should  leave  the  house  together.  Wanna, 
who  as  well  as  all  the  rest  noticed  this,  approached 
her  brother,  and  softly  whispered  in  his  ear, — 
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"  What  can  Cecilia  want  with  poor  W  idow  Kate  ? 
She  can  never  be  thinking  of  taking  her  to  her 
uncle's  ?  " 

"  Why,  can't  you  see  ?    She  'a  going  to  give  her 
something,  to-be-sure." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  the  seven  stivers  she 's  just  got  from 
the  landlady  at  the  White  Hart  for  making  the 
children's  clothes.  But  Cecilia  gives  away  every 
penny  she  earns.  Her  uncle  mast  know  of  it :  I 
wonder  what  he  says  to  it." 

"  Well,  why  should  you  trouble  your  head  about 
it,  Wanna  ?    It 's  no  business  of  ours." 

"  Well,  Bart,  I  was  only  making  the  remark." 

While  this  little  discussion  was  going  on  aside, 
the  widow  had  been  offering  her  hearty  thanks  to 
Mother  Ann  ;  Cecilia  now  expressed  hers  to  Bart 
in  another  sweet  smile,  and  bade  them  all  farewell 
until  the  afternoon ;  and  then,  taking  little  Mieken 
by  the  hand,  left  the  cottage,  closely  followed  by 
pool  Kate. 

For  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards  or  more 
they  walked  on  together  in  silence.  At  last  they 
reached  the  end  of  the  footpath  which  led  up  from 
the  road  to  the  cottage,  and  here  Cecilia  led  her 
companion  aside,  under  the  cover  of  a  hedge,  and, 
first  looking  carefully  round  on  every  side,  to  make 
sure  that  they  were  not  observed,  began,  in  a  sup- 
pressed voice, — 

"  Your  name  is  Kate  Melsens,  I  think  ?  " 
"  Yes,  miss,"  was  the  answer.    "  My  husband 
that 's  gone  lived  with  your  father  in  his  young 
days." 
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That  I  know,  Xate.  And  has  he  never  told 
you  of  what  happened  in  our  house  when  he  was 
living  with  us  ? " 

"  Of  a  fire,  miss  ?  Oh,  yes  !  the  fingers  of  his 
left  hand  were  all  stiff  and  crooked  from  it." 

Cecilia  stood  for  a  while  with  her  eyes  stead- 
fastly bent  upon  the  ground ;  she  seemed  oppressed 
with  a  feeling  of  extreme  sadness.  Little  Mieken 
looked  up  to  her  with  an  air  of  concern,  and  pulled 
vehemently  at  her  hand,  as  though  to  rouse  her 
up  from  her  depression.  The  widow  looked  on 
in  silence,  and  not  without  amazement. 

Presently  Cecilia  took  the  poor  woman  by  the 
hand. 

"  Do  you  know,  Kate,"  she  said,  that  your 
husband  at  that  time  saved  my  life  at  great  risk  of 
his  own  ?  Yes,  indeed ;  but  for  him,  brave  man, 
I  should  have  been  burned  to  ashes." 

"  But,  miss,  any  one  else  would  have  done  as 
much ;  that  need  n't  affect  you  so  grievously  now." 

"  That 's  not  what  I  was  sad  about,  Xate.  But 
I  would  so  gladly  stand  your  children's  friend  in 
their  need,  and,  alas  1  alas  !  I  have  not  the  means." 

"  A  kind  heart  is  the  best  almsgiving." 

"  Listen  to  me,  now,  Kate ;  but,  mind,  you 
mustn't  say  a  word  about  it.  Look  you,  here  are 
Beven  stivers,  and  perhaps  to-morrow,  when  you 
come  to  the  Chapel  farm  with  your  other  child,  I 
shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  trifle  more ;  and  I  will 
make  some  clothes  for  your  children  out  of  some 
that  I  have  of  my  poor  mother's,  —  good  warm 
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things.  And  perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  nnd  some- 
thing that  will  do  for  you  too.  And  if  only  God 
will  bless  my  endeavors  to  do  something  for  you, 
why,  perhaps  the  worst  of  your  distress  may  soon 
be  at  an  end." 

These  few  words  deeply  affected  the  poor  widow, 
so  that  for  very  emotion  she  could  not  restrain  her 
tears,  which  flowed  abundantly,  dropping  in  a  hot 
shower  upon  Cecilia's  hand,  which  she  had  seized 
and  held  in  hers.    At  last  she  found  words  :  — 

"  Ah,  miss,  I  was  so  wretched  !  so  wretched  that 
I  sometimes  was  wellnigh  beside  myself.  Yes, 
indeed ;  «o  that  I  believe  I  should  have  long  since 
died  of  it,  only  I  felt  that  I  must  not;  for  what 
would  hav^e  become  of  my  poor  lambs  then  ?  And 
now  your  kind  heart  and  your  friendly  words,  still 
more  than  the  help  you  are  giving  me,  lift  me  all 
at  once  quite  out  of  my  sorrows.  Oh,  how  I  will 
pray  to  God  for  you  1  On  our  knees  will  I  and  my 
children  ask  for  blessings  on  you  each  day  in  our 
poor  hovel."  ^ 

"  If  I  were  but  rich !  if  I  were  but  rich  !  re- 
peated  Cecilia,  meanwhile,  absently. 

"Eich!"  repeated  poor  Kate;  "if  you're  not 
now,  you'll  be  one  day,  miss,  as  rich  as  a  Jew." 

You  are  mistaken,  Kate.    People  think  so,  1 
know ;  but  that  is  all  a  mistake." 

"But  are  you  not  your  uncle's  next  heiress, 

.1,  All 

"  My  good  woman,  my  uncle  is  not  rich.  All 
that  he  has  is  the  poor  old  house  we  live  in,  and  a 
very  trifling  income  besides." 
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"No,  no,  miss;  that  is  not  so.  Ht  has  a  great 
hoard  of  money  somewhere  besides.  My  husband, 
you  know,  was  a  mason,  and  once,  a  good  while 
ago,  he  did  a  long  job  of  work  for  your  uncle  at 
the  Abbey  farm,  all  in  secret.  I  know  all  about 
it ;  and  I  dare  say  there 's  not  another  living  soul 
besides  himself  knows  so  much  about  his  affairs 
as  I  do." 

Cecilia  could  neither  speak  nor  stir  for  utter 
astonishment. 

"  And  I  don't  say  it  out  of  pride,  miss,"  pro- 
ceeded the  widow,  "  but  I  may  call  you  cousin, 
too  ;  for  your  uncle's  late  wife  was  my  husband's 
mother's  sister.  So  it  goes  in  the  world  !  —  one  up 
and  another  down ;  families  scattered  hither  and 
thither  to  get  their  bread,  till  in  the  end  folks  no 
longer  know  their  own  relations." 

"  And  so  dear  little  Mieken,  too,  is  a  cousin  of 
mine  ?  "  inquired  Cecilia,  with  real  pleasure,  kindly 
stroking  the  child's  head  the  while. 

"  Well,  she  is  ;  though  far  enough  off,  very  far, 
indeed,"  replied  the  widow.  "  Still,  if  every  thing 
went  fairly  in  the  world,  I  should  have  my  share 
in  the  inheritance ;  but  that  hypoeritibal  cheat, 
Thys,  will  take  good  care  that  none  of  our  side  of 
the  family  gets  any  thing." 

Nevertheless,  my  uncle  is  a  just  man,"  said 
Cecilia.  "  His  way  of  life  is  a  strange  one,  bat  he 
has  a  good  heart  for  all  that." 

"  I  know  that,  miss ;  but  do  you  know  Thys  ?  " 

To  this  question  Cecilia  could  only  reply  by  a 
look  at  once  of  wonder  and  interrogation. 
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"I  know  him,"  proceeded  Kate.    "He  long 
lived  in  the  village  where  I  was  born.    Thys  is  a 
man  that  in  hid  young  days  ruined  his  parents 
with  his  extravagance  and  in  the  end  broke  his\ 
father's  heart.    Afterward,  when  he  came  to  want, 
as  he 'd  had  a  pretty  good  education,  he  got  his 
living  as  a  kind  of  agent  in  all  sorts  of  odd  jobs, 
and  black  jobs  too,  for  the  matter  of  that;  and  so, 
to  set  some  crooked  matter  or  another  straight,  he 
got  his  foot  in  at  the  Abbey  farm.    He  soon  saw 
that  there  was  a  fine  field  for  him  and  his  tricks 
there.    Spendthrift  and  glutton  as  he  is,  he  sham- 
med the  miser  and  careful  housekeeper.    Do  you 
know  why,  miss  ?    To  rob  me,  —  me  and  so  many 
other  poor  folks  of  our  side  of  the  family,-— to 
rob  us,  T  say,  of  our  share  of  the  inheritance. 
And  perhaps  even  — but  no,  it  can't  come  to  that 
either;  your  uncle  is  toe  fond  of  you." 

Cecilia  stood  with  her  head  bowed  down  and 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.  She  had  forgotten 
herself  and  all  about  her  in  her  astonishment  at 
the  singular  revelations  of  the  widow,  who  now 
went  on :  — 

"  But  fear  nothing,  miss ;  we  sometimes  have 
our  wits  more  about  us  for  others  than  for  our- 
selves. Thys  may  yet  find  that  poor  Kate  may 
perhaps  trip  him  up  one  of  these  days,  clever  as 
he  is.  Besides,  miss,  you  're  the  only  one  of  your 
side  of  the  family,  and  the  direct  heir,  as  your 
father  was  own  brother  to  your  uncle  Jan.  Well, 
we  '11  talk  over  this  matter  again ;  for  the  present 
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1  just  wished  to  put  you  on  jjour  giiard  against 
the  hypocrite;  but  you  Ve  been  standing  too  long 
here  in  the  cold,  all  out  of  kindness  to  a  pooi 
\\idow.  ]^ow  I  '11  go  home  to  my  little  ones  to 
gladden  their  hearts  with  the  good  news,  and  to 
pray  for  you,  miss." 

Cecilia  roused  herself  from  her  reverie,  and 
seized  her  new  friend  by  the  hand. 

"  Dear  Cousin  Kate,"  she  said,  "  will  you  do 
something  for  me?  But  mind,  you  must  not 
forget  to  do  it  really." 

"  That  I  will,  and  gladly,  miss  !  " 

"  Well,  then,  say  the  prayers  not  for  me,  but  for 
my  uncle.    You  '11  be  sure  and  not  forget  it  ?  " 
I  will  surely  do  it." 
Good-bye  till  to-morrow,  then." 

And  with  an  outpouring  of  the  most  fervent 
thanks  the  widow  took  her  way  toward  her  poor 
home,  ever  and  anon  casting  a  look  back  upon 
Cecilia,  who  on  her  side  also  was  now  hastening 
homeward.  With  emotion  the  poor  mother  said 
to  her  child,,  as  they  went, — 

"  Mieken,  last  night  you  dreamed  of  an  angel, 
did  you  not?  Well,  that  is  the  angel!  and  that 
villain  Thys,  at  the  Abbey  farm,  he  is  the  devil ! 
(^ome,  Mieken  dear,  let 's  mako  haste,  child." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


THYS  AND  CECILIA. 


RRIYED  lit  her  home,  Cecilia  opened  the 


door  and  entered.  In  the  ground-floor  room 
she  found  no  one.  The  cold  solitude  of  the  place 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  her  feelings,  not- 
withstanding her  being  so  well  accustomed  to  it. 
Slowly  her  eye  wandered  round  the  chamber,  and 
fell  half-unconsciously  upon  the  gray  cobwebs  that 
tapestried  the  walls.  A  deep  expression  of  sor- 
row and  compassion  hung  upon  her  countenance, 
and  for  a  while  she  stood,  lost  in  thought,  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  Assuredly  her  mind  was 
occupied  in  a  comparison  between  the  heavenly 
tone  of  cheerfulness,  contentment,  and  love,  which 
reigned  in  the  modest  cottage  she  had  just  left, 
and  the  chill  solitude  of  the  apartment  in  which 
she  now  found  herself.  Soon,  however,  she  took 
a  seat  by  the  fireplace. in  the  chimney-corner,  and 
contemplated  the  ashes  with  vagrant  eye.  A  few 
words  which  escaped  from  her  lips  in  her  reverie 
sho^^  ed  that  it  was  the  recent  disclosures  made  by 
Widow  Kate  that  were  busying  her  mind. 

Hardly  had  she  been  seated  there  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, when  a  man's  head  showed  itself  behind 
her,  projecting  through  the  half-open  door  of  a 
small  side-chamber.  As  soon  as  this  new-comer 
espied  the  maiden,  a  singular  expression  shot  over 
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his  countenance;  his  gray  eyes  glistened  with 
satisfaction  under  the  bushy  eyebrows,  telling 
plainly  enough  of  evil  cunning,  while  the  great 
mouth,  drawn  backward  into  a  stupid  grin,  be- 
trayed a  hideous  combination  of  greediness  and 
triumph. 

Instantly  the  man  disappeared,  but  immediately 
afterward  returned,  and  passed  into  the  large 
room,  with  three  lumps  of  peat  in  his  hand  and  a 
bundle  of  brushwood  under  his  arm.  He  came 
forward  with  as  pleasant  a  smile  upon  his  coun- 
tenance and  as  much  of  simple  good-heartedness 
in  it  as  his  repulsive  features  admitted  of  his  as- 
suming. 

"  Good-day,  Cecilia  !  "  he  began,  in  a  kind  tone 
of  voice.  "  It  is  cold,  is  it  not  ?  Come,  take  your 
feet  out  of  the  ashes,  and  I'll  make  up  a  warm 
little  fire  for  us." 

The  maiden  looked  at  Thys  —  for  he  it  was  — 
all  in  amaze.  JJ^ever  before  had  she  heard  these 
tones  in  his  voice,  never  before  beheld  that  honest 
smile  upon  his  face.  She  was  totally  at  a  loss 
what  to  make  of  the  change,  and,  with  the  widow's 
warning  words  just  fresh  in  her  memory,  was  still 
more  perplexed  than  she  would  otherwise  have 
been.  With  rapid  movements,  meanwhile,  Thys 
laid  the  peat  upon  the  hearth,  and  purposely  so 
arranged  the  fuel  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
it  should  be  piled  up  toward  the  side  on  which 
Cecilia  sat. 

"  What  are  you  about,  Thys  ?  "  she  exclaimed; 
6  D 
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"  yoQ  are  laying  the  wood  quite  outside  the 
hearth." 

"  That 's  that  you  may  get  a  good  warm,  Cecilia," 
was  his  reply,  while  with  the  blow-pipe  he  wrought 
tlie  wood  into  a  iiame  which  it  joyed  the  heart  to 
see. 

"  Look  there  !  "  he  went  on ;  "  that 's  the  way. 
It 's  not  for  myself,  Cecilia,  but  for  you ;  but  if  it 
gives  you  pleasure,  why,  so  it  does  me  too,  even 
though  I  should  have  no  good  of  it  myself." 

"Bat  —  but,  Thys,"  she  cried,  in  astonishment, 
"  I  don't  understand  you  ;  or  is  it  just  for  a  joke? 
You're  quite  a  different  man,  all  of  a  sudden." 

"  Ah,  Cecilia,"  sighed  Thys,  in  a  melancholy 
tone,  while  he  fixed  his  eyes  imploringly  on  hers, 
"  you  don't  know  me  !  you  Late  me  !  " 

"  Hate  you  !  fie,  that 's  an  ugly  word  !  I 'm 
afraid  of  you,  Thys,  that 's  true ;  you  're  always  so 
sour,  and  speak  so  roughly  to  me.  You  know 
very  well,  Thys,  that  I  desire  nothing  so  much  as 
to  be  kind  and  friendly  with  everybody;  that's 
my  temper." 

"  You  '11  not  believe  me,  Cecilia,  but  that 's  just 
my  way  too,  and  always  has  been." 

"  Your  way?  "  cried  the  maiden,  incredulously. 

*^  Ah,  Cecilia !  "  he  again  sighed  out,  "  it  grieves 
me  to  see  myself  so  misunderstood  by  you  that 
I  am  forced,  much  against  my  will,  to  lay  all  my 
heart  open  to  you.  I  am  sincerely  attached  to 
poor  old  Uncle  Jan ;  and  latterly  my  only  end 
and  aim  in  life  has  been  to  make  my  benefactor's 
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last  days  easy  and  peaceful  and  as  much  as  pos- 
sible to  spare  him  all  annoyance.  You  women 
are  always  so  simple,  and  can  never  understand 
one's  doing  in  a  small  matter  what  is  n't  well  per- 
haps in  itself,  in  order  to  gain  some  great  good. 
However,  that's  what  I've  been  doing.  Uncle 
Jan  is  sadly  avaricious.  His  whole  soul  is  in  his 
money.  I  don't  mean  to  blame  him,  Cecilia ;  it 's 
a  weakness  of  old  age.  "Well,  to  contradict  and 
thwart  him  in  that  respect  would  only  embitter 
his  life  and  shorten  his  days.  What  have  I  done, 
then  ?  Why,  out  of  love  to  him  I 've  played  the 
miser  myself, —  have  pinched  and  lived  hard,  gone 
cold  and  hungry,  and  sat  day  after  day  in  this  soli- 
tary den,  that 's  more  like  a  grave  than  any  thing 
else.  Yes,  indeed,  Cecilia,  niany  a  poor  creature 
I 've  hunted  away  from  the  door  while  my  heart 
was  bleeding  for  them  all  the  while.  I  have 
longed  for  society  and  friends,  and  I  have  let  the 
best  years  of  my  life  go  by  in  this  deathhke  soli- 
tude. I  have  loved  you  as  the  very  image  of 
simple,  unaffected  goodness ;  my  soul  has  thirsted 
after  your  sisterly  affection ;  and  yet  I  have  been 
bitter  and  harsh  with  you,  —  rough  and  rude  some- 
times, I  know  it  well  enough.  And  why  have  I 
done  all  this?  It  was — try  and  understand  me, 
Cecilia  —  it  was  all  to  please  Uncle  Jan,  and  that 
I  might  be  a  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age." 

Cecilia  seemed  quite  overcome  by  his  words  and 
manner,  though  still  unable  to  say  a  word  for  sheer 
astonishment. 
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"  Oh,  how  I  have  suffered  !  "  he  continued,  in  a 
tone  of  desperation.  "  Always  feigning,  never 
one's  self,  cried  out  upon  for  one's  self-sacrifice, 
and  obliged  to  put  up  with  all  in  silence :  it  is  as 
though  one  had  neither  heart  nor  soul." 

He  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands;  all  the 
while,  however,  closely  spying  between  his  fingers 
at  the  expression  of  Cecilia's  countenance,  which 
ever  more  and  more  spoke  out  her  astonishment. 

Poor  Thys !  "  at  last  she  replied,  in  a  tone  of 
commiseration ;  "  why  did  n't  you  tell  me  all  this 
sooner  ?  Then  I  should  never  have  felt  so  unjustly 
toward  you." 

''And  now  —  now  that  you  know  it,  Cecilia," 
he  pursued,  taking  away  his  hand  from  before  his 
face,  and  throwing  into  it  the  most  imploring  ex- 
pression of  which  it  was  capable,  "  will  you  still 
hate  me  now  ?  " 

"I  have  never  hated*  you,  Thys,"  answered 
Cecilia;  "if  I  had,  how  should  I  be  pleased  at 
the  friendliness  you  now  show  ?  I  would  gladly, 
I  am  sure,  regard  you  as  a  brother,  and  hence- 
forth I  will  always  treat  you  like  one." 

"  You  won't  be  afraid  of  me  any  more,  then  ? " 

"  Why  should  I,  if  you  are  good-hearted  and 
kind?" 

A  pause  in  the  conversation  ensued.  It  waa 
evident,  from  the  unsettled  wandering  of  his  eyes, 
that  Thys  was  anxiously  debating  something  in 
his  mind.  At  last  he  raised  his  head,  and  said, 
with  an  air  of  indifference, 
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(Cecilia,  I  have  sometliing  to  tell  you  that  will 
perhaps  astonish  you.  But  don't  let  it  trouble 
you;  it 's  only  a  project,  and  may  never  come  to 
any  thing." 

Oh,  well,  then,  I'll  try  and  not  be  frightened 
about  that,"  answered  Cecilia,  with  a  smile;  "so 
let  me  hear  it,  Thys  ! " 

"  Uncle  Jan  wants  you  and  me  to  be  married 
together." 

"How?  What's  that  you  say?"  cried  the 
maiden,  in  an  agony  of  affright. 

"  I  for  my  part  have  told  him  it  could  n't  be," 
he  pursued. 

"  Good  heavens !  what  an  idea  !  "  ejaculated 
Cecilia,  still  quite  beside  herself. 

"  I  told  him  it  could  n't  be,"  repeated  Thys,  his 
eyes  intently  fixed  upon  his  intended  prey. 

"And  he  gave  up  the  thought;  didn't  he, 
Thys?  "  she  rejoined,  in  an  imploring  tone. 

"  'No,  indeed  !  For  all  I  can  do  to  talk  him  out 
of  it,  he  obstinately  holds  fast  to  it,  and  won't  let 
it  go." 

"  Oh,  me !  oh,  me  !  "  sobbed  the  poor  girl,  with 
her  apron  at  her  eyes,  and  vainly  endeavoring  to 
conceal  her  tears,  while  Thys  looked  on  with  a 
fiendish  smile,  till,  suddenly  rising  from  her 
seat,  — 

"  Where  is  my  uncle  ?  "  she  exclaimed. 

"  You  know  well  enough,"  was  the  answer,  "  that 
he  is  up-stairs;  and  if  yoa  call  him  down  or  disturb 
him  he  '11  be  out  of  humor  for  the  whole  day." 
5* 
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Cecilia  sut  down  again;  then,  in  a  tone  of  mingled 
despair  and  supplication,  she  resumed, — 

"Oh,  Thys,  dear  Thys  !  do  hut  get  this  thought 
out  of  his  head  !  " 

"Let  us  talk  the  matter  over  coolly,  Cecilia. 
.Perhaps  we  shall  find  some  way  that  may  satisfy 
us  all." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  "  sighed  the  maiden.  "  Help  me, 
Thys !    I  will  be  grateful  to  you  my  life  long." 

"  Look  you  now,  Cecilia;  before  you  go  to  give 
yourself  up  to  grief  and  sorrow  and  to  accuse  our 
good  Uncle  Jan  of  caprice  and  tyranny,  it  is  neces- 
sary you  should  know  something  of  his  reasons ; 
and  perhaps  then  you  '11  find  that  you  have  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  him,  after  all.  Uncle  Jan  thinks 
that  he  has  n't  much  longer  to  live,  and  for  my 
part  I  believe  that  he 's  right.  Well,  his  greatest 
trouble  is  the  fear  of  having  to  leave  you  behind 
alone  and  unprotected  in  the  world;  and  nothing 
but  seeing  you  once  for  all  married  will  set  him  at 
ease  on  this  point." 

"But,  Thys,  I  don't  wish  to  marry, —  at  all 
events,  at  present ;  I  am  much  too  young  yet." 

"So  I  said  to  him;  and  that  was  one  of  the 
reasons  for  which  I  refused  w^hen  first  he  spoke 
of  it." 

"  Oh, heavens!  you've  never  changed  your  mind, 
then  ?    Don't  say  so  !  "  she  cried,  in  terror. 

"  Well,  I  don't  quite  know  how^  to  answer  that 
myself,"  was  the  reply,  "  since  that  a  doubt  has 
risen  in  my  mind  as  to  what  my  duty  really  is ;  — 
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what  it  is,  in  fact,  that  in  generosity  and  right 
reason  I  ought  to  do.  First,  you  must  consider, 
Cecilia,  that  your  uncle  has  now  been  nursing 
this  project  in  his  mind  for  months  past,  till  it 
has  thoroughly  taken  root  among  his  thoughts. 
You  know  him :  if  he  can't  carry  it  out  he  '11 
Burely  fail  ill  with  vexation,  and  very  likely  die ; 
and  then,  Cecilia,  we  should  be  the  cause  of  his 
death." 

"  Oh,  God !  oh,  God  I  "  cried  the  poor  girl,  rais- 
ing her  eyes  to  heaven. 

"  Would  you  wish  to  be  the  cause  of  his  death, 
Cecilia  ?  "  pursued  Thys,  inexorably. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  she  cried,  covering  her  face  with 
her  handd  and  again  bursting  into  tears. 

Then  you  would  be  wiUing  to  marry  me,  not 

shorten  his  life  ? " 

"But,  Thys,  you  have  always  refused,"  she  still 
objected. 

I  have,  indeed,  refused,"  he  replied ;  "  but, 
when  Uncle  Jan  in  an  agony  of  despair  actually 
went  on  his  knees  to  implore  of  me  to  complete 
all  I  had  done  for  him  by  this  one  last  and  great- 
est obligation,  —  when  he  told  me  that  he  should 
die  of  vexation  and  disappointment  if  I  persisted 
in  refusing,  —  then  I  could  not  help  giving  ear  to 
my  compassion  and  affection  for  him." 

"  What !  did  you  consent,  then,  after  all  ?  " 

I  can'i  be  thti  death  of  him!  And  you,  Ce- 
cilia ?  " 

*'  Neither  will  I ! cried  the  maiden,  in  a  voice 
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broken  by  sobs.  "  But  I  will  get  this  cruel  thouglit 
out  of  his  head.  He  will  never  be  able  to  resist 
my  prayers,  my  tears." 

"Don't  hope  that,  Cecilia.  When  have  you 
ever  known  him  give  up  any  thing  he  had  once 
set  his  mind  on  ?  Well,  now,  if  he  presses  thia 
upon  you  ?  if  he  tells  you  himself  that  your  re- 
fusal will  be  the  death  of  him  ?  " 

"  Ah,  me !  I  should  obey  him,"  she  sighed  out, 
her  tears  flowing  copiously  all  the  while.  And 
she  bowed  her  head,  and  went  on  sobbing  and 
weeping,  with  her  apron  at  her  eyes. 

A  gleam  of  satisfaction  passed  across  Thys's 
countenance.  He  had  reckoned  on  a  more  ener- 
getic resistance,  and  regarded  the  chief  difficulty 
as  now  overcome.  What  had  at  first  seemed  im- 
possible, even  to  himself,  was  now  become  pos- 
sible. Even  Cecilia's  tears,  so  little  flattering,  to 
himself  or  of  good  omen  for  his  projects,  failed  to 
disturb  him  in  his  triumph.  I^Tay,  so  elated  was 
he  with  victory  that  he  actually  laid  aside  his 
hypocrisy,  and  proceeded  to  exhibit  himself  in  his 
own  true  character.  Perhaps  he  thought  it  need- 
less any  longer  to  wear  the  mask;  perhaps  he 
thought  to  follow  up  his  success,  and  assure  his 
conquest  by  presenting  to  Cecilia's  mind  motives 
such  as  might  in  his  view  secure  her  willing  ac- 
quiescence. Although,  therefore,  she  never  once 
looked  up  at  him,  he  went  on  to  open  his  heart  to 
her  in  a  tone  of  positive  enthusiasm :  — 

"You  are  quite  wrong  in  being  so  sad  about 
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it,  Ceciliji.  I  '11  venture  to  say  we  shall  be  as 
happy  a  pair  of  mortals  as  can  be  found.  You 
will  have  handsome  clothes,  live  in  a  fine  house, 
ride  in  your  carriage,  sit  in  the  chancel  at  church, 
and,  in  fact,  live  and  be  treated  in  every  way  like 
a  lady  of  rank.  We  will  keep  a  capital  table,  with 
every  thing  of  the  best,  have  plenty  of  servants, 
and  nothing  to  think  of  but  good  eating  and  drink- 
ing. You  don't  believe  me,  my  good  Cecilia? 
Why,  old  Uncle  Jan  is  as  rich  as  a  Jew!  With 
grubbing  and  scraping,  and  heaven  knows  how, 
he  has  got  together  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
guilders.  That's  why  he  bolts  and  bars  all  the 
doors  so  close  when  he  is  up  stairs ;  he  goes  up 
there  to  gloat  over  his  money-bags." 

Here  he  noticed  a  strange  shudder  running 
through  his  listener's  whole  body. 

"  I  see  by  your  movements,  Cecilia,  what  you 
would  say,"  he  proceeded ;  you  would  reproach 
me  for  encouraging  him  in  his  avarice.  But 
don't  you  understand,  then,  that  all  the  while 
I'm  saving  for  myself  and  you?  The  more  he 
scrapes  and  stints  the  more  there  will  be  for  you 
and  me.  Perhaps  you  may  say  that  T  am  not  one 
of  the  family,  and  so  it  is  no  afi^air  of  mine  how 
much  he  leaves.  So  it  may  seem  ;  but  that 's  not 
the  way  it  is,  for  all  that.  Uncle  Jan  has  left  me 
the  half  of  all  he  has,  and  the  other  half  you  will 
get,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Just  see,  Cecilia  ;  then 
you  and  I  will  have  all  that  the  old  man  leaves  to 
our  two  selves !    Fine  times  fo*-  us  then ;  we  shall 
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be  Tour  honor  and  My  lady,  and  need  deny  our- 
selves  nothing ! " 

Doubtless  he  took  the  maiden's  silence  for  con- 
Bent;  for  the  tone  of  his  voice  grew  more  and 
more  jeeringly  triumphant  as  he  went  on  :  — 

"And  we  sha'n't  have  much  longer  to  wait, 
Cecilia.  You  may  hear  yourself  how  every  day  • 
the  old  man  croaks  and  groans  more  and  more ; 
his  lungs  are  quite  gone.  And  we  '11  get  a  will 
out  of  him  that  shall  leave  every  thing  to  us  two. 
Then  all  will  go  smooth  and  straightforward. 
And  thus,  when  he 's  dead  —  we  can't  help  that, 
you  know, —  the  Lord  be  gracious  to  his  soul !  — 
why,  then  we  shall  have  all  the  money ;  and  we  '11 
let  the  world  see  whether  we  know  how  to  live  or 
not." 

Again,  and  still  more  violently,  the  maiden 
shuddered  at  his  words  of  mockery.  He  was 
silent  for  a  while,  and  seemed  to  be  expecting 
an  answer  from  her.  As,  however,  she  did  not 
speak,  and  still  retained  the  same  attitude,  he  at 
last  began  again,  — 

"  Well,  Cecilia,  are  you  still  crying  ?  " 

She  rose  slowly  from  her  seat,  took  two  or  three 
steps  backward,  threw  her  head  into  an  attitude 
of  proud  defiance,  and  cast  upon  Thys  a  look  of 
such  intense  contempt  that  he  sprang  to  his  feet 
all  in  astonishment.  ]^evertheless,  he  still  felt  un- 
certain how  to  interpret  her  look  and  gesture,  for 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  showed  rather 
a  sort  of  satisfaction  than  any  thing  of  sorrow. 
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,     "  Well,  well,  what  say  you  ?  "  he  asked  at  last, 
with  anxious  impatieuce. 

"  False  villain  !  "  cried  the  maiden,  \vith  an  ac- 
cent of  the  extremest  contempt. 

"  How?  mat  do  you  mean  ?  "  replied  Thys, 
in  great  astonishment. 

^'1  be  your  wife,"  she  went  on,  with  an  air  of 
spirit  and  dignity,  "  and  help  you  in  turning  my 
poor  old  uncle  to  scorn  even  after  his  death,  and 
in  robbing  widows  and  orphans  of  their  share  of 
his  inheritance  ?  Had  I  no  choice  but  between 
that  and  being  buried  alive  on  the  very  brink  of 
the  grave,  I  would  still  say,  'isTo  I '  " 

Thys  looked  upon  the  maiden  in  speechless  con- 
sternation, who- on  her  part  so  proudly  confronted 
him  that  his  eyes  fell,  unable  to  sustain  her  in- 
dignant glance. 

"  You  thought  that  I  was  crying  under  my  apron 
all  the  while,"  she  went  on.  "  But  that  was  not 
so.  I  saw  your  heart  open,  and  I  was  heartily 
thanking  God  that  he  had  turned  it  to  open  itself 
to  me.    l^ow  I  know  you." 

Yet  a  moment  longer  lasted  the  deceiver's  con- 
fusion and  silence.  Once  satisfied,  however,  that 
what  he  had  just  heard  was  Cecilia's  real  mind 
and  final  resolve,  he  speedily  recovered  himself; 
a  malignant  smile  distorted  his  countenance. 
"  Ho,  ho  !  that  is  the  way  you  take  it !  "  he  said. 
We  '11  soon  see  how  that  will  end  ;  I'll  find  the 
way  to  make  you  hear  reason  :  trust  me  for  that ! 
You  know  me,  say  you?  you  're  mistaken  ther(  I 
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voii  don't  half  know  me  yet '    There 's  more  in  . 
me  by  a  great  deal  than  you  think  for.    You  shall 
come  and  ask  pardon  of  me  on  your  knees  before 
I 've  done  with  you." 

"  That  day  you  will  never  see,  Thys ! "  she  calmly 
replied. 

"  Never  ?  You  make  me  laugh.  Is  n't  all  you  '11 
ever  have  in  my  hands,  so  to  say  ?  I  can  strip  you 
of  every  penny  of  it." 

"  Take  it !  "  she  answered. 

"  Your  uncle  shall  turn  you  out  of  doors  !  " 

"  So  be  it!" 

"  He  shall  curse  you  on  his  death-bed! " 

This  terrible  threat  broke  the  maiden's  courage. 
Silent  and  depressed,  she  bowed  her  head. 

"  Ha,  ha !  your  courage  begins  to  fail  you,  does 
it?    Where's  your  pride  and  obstinacy  now?" 
pursued  Thys,  jeeringly.    "  But  I  '11  touch  you  in 
a  still  tenderer  place.    D  'ye  think  I  don't  know 
why  it  is  you  're  so  set  against  me  ?    There 's  a 
lad  that  you 'd  marry  without  so  many  tears  about 
it,  I  take  it;  eh  ?    There 's  the  son  of  the  widow 
at  the  Chapel  farm,  — a  fine  harum-scarum  fellow 
he  is,  and  a  capital  customer  at  the  ale-house  :  — 
he 's  the  one  you 'd  like  to  have,  is  n't  he  ?  Very 
well,  you  shall  have  him.  Yes,  you  shall  have  him, 
and  then  you  may  go  begging  together.    I  know 
you;  you'll  go  through  a  great  deal  and  bear 
a  great  deal  to  have  your  own  way  against  me. 
I  know  that  well  enough;  I  know  that  that  meek- 
looking  .phiz  of  yours  has,  a  stiff  neck  under  it 
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But  I'll  not  take  my  revenge  on  you  alone.  I  '11 
find  means  to  make  the  cause  of  your  obstixiacy 
feel  it  too.  I  '11  hunt  down  Bart  and  his  mother ; 
they  shall  know  what  my  hatred  is  and  what  it 
can  do  :  I  '11  bring  them  to  poverty,  and  not  let 
them  go  till  I  see  them  lying  upon  straw.  And 
whose  fault  will  that  be,  then?  Yours  — only 
yours ! " 

These  cruel  menaces  had  quite  crushed  Cecilia. 
She  leaned  her  head  against  the  chimney-piece, 
and  seemed  immersed  in  unfathomable  woe,  while 
Thys's  countenance  beamed  with  savage  joy. 
Something  there  was  in  his  eyes  at  once  so  mean 
and  so  malignant  that  one  might  have  seemed  to 
behold  in  him  a  serpent  which  has  fascinated  its 
prey  with  its  poisoned  look  and  takes  pleasure  in 
making  it  suffer  all  the  agonies  of  a  thousand 
deaths  before  seizing  and  swallowing  it. 

"  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Uncle  Jan  will 
come  down,"  he  went  on ;  "  so,  for  the  last  time 
I  warn  you,  think  it  well  over  before  it  is  too  late, 

whether  you  will  have  war  or  peace  with  me ;  

whether  you  will  be  rich  and  happy,  or  go  out  to 
service,  and,  likely  enough,  come  to  beggary.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  is  soon  gone." 

Cecilia  raised  her  head,  and  answered,  weeping 
aS'She  spoke, — 

"  I  shall  have  my  say  too,  and  will  tell  my  uncle 
all.    He  shall  know  your  falsehood.    He  has  a 
good  heart,  and  will  be  amazed  and  terrified  at  so 
much  wickedness." 
6 
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"  As  you  please,"  interrupted  Thj  s,  witli  a  sar- 
castic smile.  "  Tell  him  of  all  my  falsehood,  as 
you  're  pleased  to  call  it ;  repeat  word  for  word 
all  I've  said  to  you;  he  '11  not  believe  a  syllable 
of  it.  He  has  a  good  heart,  you  say.  Just  so; 
and  for  that  reason  I  '11  make  him  do  whatever  1 
please.  Accuse  me  as  much  as  you  will ;  the  more 
the  better." 

In  uttering  these  last  words,  Thys  had  gradually 
sunk  his  voice,  so  that  Cecilia,  who  had  again 
leaned  her  head  against  the  chimney-piece,  had 
but  half  heard  the  latter  part  of  what  he  said. 
And  in  the  meanwhile  the  hypocrite  had  stealthily 
and  on  tiptoe  approached  a  side  door,  through 
which  he  now  left  the  room,  carefully  and  noise- 
lessly  making  it  fast  behind  him  on  the  other  side. 
A  moment  afterward  Cecilia  heard  his  voice  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  house,  calling,  — 
"  Uncle  Jan  !  Uncle  Jan  !  " 
She  sprang  to  her  feet  In  consternation. 
"  Heavens  !  "  she  exclaimed,  as,  with  terror  on 
her  countenance,  she  looked  round  the  room; 
"  he 's  gone  to  my  uncle,  to  be  beforehand  with 
me  and  tell  his  story  first !  " 

In  an  agony  she  ran  to  the  side  door  and  essayed 
to  open  it.  A  cry  of  despair  broke  from  her  as 
she  found  by  its  resistance  that  Thys  had  shot  the 
bolt  on  the  other  side. 

Alas  !  "  she  exclaimed ;  "  he  will  never  believe 
me  !  my  only  hope  is  gone !  What  am  I  to  do? 
O  God,  take  pity  on  me !  " 
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She  fell  back  upon  a  seat;  her  eyes  wandered 
vacantly ;  she  was  in  a  very  trance  of  distress  and 
affright.  From  time  to  time  she  trembled  viol^tly 
as  overhead  she  heard  the  flooring*  of  the  chamber 
above  creak  under  the  footsteps  of  Thys  and  her 
uncle.  She  was  not  left  long  in  her  anxiety,  how- 
ever ;  the  door  soon  opened,  and  the  two  entered 
the  room  together. 

The  aspect  of  the  old  man's  countenance  was 
sad  and  severe ;  that  of  Thys,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  assumed  a  hypocritical  expression  of  sim- 
plicity. Slowly  and  with  an  air  of  indifference 
the  latter  walked  up  to  the  fireplace  and  took 
his  seat  beside  the  hearth.  Her  uncle  also  drew 
a  chair  for  himself,  took  up  his  position  not  far 
from  his  weeping  niece,  and,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
vexation  and  annoyance,  addressed  himself  at  once 
to  her :  — 

"  Oh,  Cecilia,  I  never  could  have  believed  that 
you  would  be  so  ungrateful;  and  I  can't  believe  it 
even  now !  What  I  desire  to  do  is  all  for  your 
good.  It  is  purely  out  of  love  for  you  that  I  have 
had  the  thought  and  desire  of  marrying  you  to  a 
man  whose  carefulness  and  good  husbandry  would 
be  an  assurance  to  me  against  your  coming  to 
poverty  after  my  death.    And  you  refuse  ?  " 

She  sobbed  more  violently  than  ever,  and  made 
no  answer.    In  a  gentler  tone,  he  went  on  : 

"Come,  Cecilia,  my  child,  the  mischief's  not 
done  yet.  I  know  that  you  will  consent,  after  all, 
to  please  your  poor  old  sick  uncle ;  won't  you  ? 
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And  all  that  you  said  to  Thys  was  mere  idle  words; 
was  n't  it  ?  —  words  spoken  in  haste,  and  not  from 
your  heart?  Come  now,  Cecilia,  give  your  con- 
sent, I  beg  of  you.  Say  you  '11  have  our  good 
Thys  here ;  I 'm  sure  he  will  make  you  happy." 

She  stood  up,  pale  with  anxious  fear.  A  nervous 
twitching  distorted  her  cheeks.  As  though  beside 
herself,  she  cried,  — 

"  Have  him  ?  —  him  ?  —  that  serpent  ? " 

"  Oh,  heavens  !  what  have  I  done  to  her?  "  sadly 
and  sorrowfully  sighed  out  Thys.  "  You  must  see, 
Uncle  Jan,  that  there 's  nothing  to  be  done  for  it. 
Do  pray  leave  her  alone  ;  I  would  n't  for  the  world 
be  the  cause  of  trouble  to  her." 

"  False  hypocrite  !  "  murmured  the  maiden,  with 
a  glance  of  deepest  scorn  at  her  persecutor. 

The  old  man  meanwhile  looked  from  the  one  to 
the  other  of  his  two  companions  with  astonished 
eyes,  as  though  surprised  by  some  wholly  unex- 
pected phenomenon.  And  in  fact  the  maiden, 
whom  hitherto  he  had  only  known  as  a  very  lamb 
for  patient  endurance,  stood  then  before  him  with 
flashing  eyes  and  a  tone  of  determined  resolution 
in  her  voice ;  —  a  tone  which  spoke  out  the  vehe- 
ment disgust  of  her  indignant  spirit  at  the  sneak- 
ing and  dastardly  wickedness  of  her  enemy,  but 
which  made  a  far  from  favorable  impression  on 
her  uncle's  mind.  He  was  silent;  but  two  tears 
trickled  down  his  cheeks. 

"Alas!  alas!  there  is  nothing  but  deceit  and 
false  seeming  in  the  world  ! "  he  said ;  "  so  it  is 
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with  every  thing,  —  with  Cecilia's  heart  too- 
Child !  child !  so  you 've  only  been  dissembling 
all  these  many  years  ?  Ah,  me  !  this  will  shorten 
my  life." 

This  cruel  reproach  quite  broke  the  poor  girl's 
spirit.  She  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before 
her  uncle,  and,  bedewing  his  hands  with  tears,  ex- 
claimed, — 

"  Oh,  my  dear  uncle,  you  whom  I  love  and  re- 
spect as  a  second  father,  do  not  believe  him ;  he 
is  a  very  devil  for  falsehood !  He  has  no  regard 
for  you ;  it  is  all  a  sham  and  hypocrisy,  while  in 
his  heart  —  ay,  and  sometimes  in  his  words  too  — 
he  gibes  at  you  and  makes  mock  of  you.  Your 
money  is  all  he  wants,  and  he  wishes  you  dead. 
It  is  but  a  few  moments  since  he  was  speaking 
of  you  in  a  way  that  frightened  me.  For  God's 
sake,  believe  him  not ;  he  is  your  worst  enemy !  " 

The  old  man's  amazement  waxed  more  and  more ; 
but  it  was  quite  at  cross-purposes  that  Cecilia's 
words  affected  him.  He  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  his  hand  motioned  her 
from  him.  Then,  sorrowfully  shaking  his  head, 
he  looked  inquiringly  at  Thys. 

"  Don't  be  too  much  vexed  with  her,  Tncle  Jan," 
responded  the  hypocrite.  "  You  were  young  once 
yourself,  and  perhaps  have  been  in  love  yourself 
too.  At  all  events,  you  know  well  enough  how 
interested  people  often  turn  such  foolishness  to 
account  and  lead  a  young  heart  astray  by  exciting 
its  passions.  But  let's  say  no  more  about  it  at 
6*  E 
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present;  poor  Cecilia  is  misled,  and  deserves  rather 
pity  than  anger." 

This  insult  and  her  uncle's  injustice  once  more 
roused  Cecilia  out  of  her  depression. 

"  Oh,  it  is  too  much ! she  indignantly  ex- 
claimed. "  Pity  from  you !  I  will  have  none  of 
it ;  it 's  a  mockery  and  an  insult.  "What !  were  n't 
you  within  these  few  moments  triumphing  in  the 
expectation  that  Uncle  Jan  could  not  live  much 
longer  ?  " 

"  What  I  said,"  replied  Thys,  "  was  to  bog  of 
you  not  to  shorten  the  few  years  that  he  might 
yet  have  to  live  by  setting  yourself  against  his 
wishes." 

"  Falsehood !  falsehood  !  "  cried  the  maiden. 
"  Did  n't  you  jeer  and  sneer  at  my  uncle  ?  —  at  the 
old  miser,  as  you  called  him  ?  Did  n't  you  seek  to 
draw  me  into  an  abominable  plot  with  you  to  get 
all  my  uncle's  property  for  ourselves,  and  after 
his  death  to  squander  it  in  luxury  and  extrava- 
gance ?  And  did  n't  you,  to  tempt  me,  tell  me 
that  he  had  thousands  upon  thousands  of  guilders 
hoarded  up  ? " 

"  How  ?  What  villanous  calumnies  are  those  ? 
It  is  surely  the  devil  that  puts  such  thoughts  into 
your  mind,  wretched  child ! "  here  broke  in  her 
uncle,  at  the  same  time  clasping  his  hands  over  hia 
head  in  a  kind  of  desperation.  "  I  have  nothing ! 
—  nothing  whatever  !  " 

"  Why  will  you  thus  distort  my  words,  Cecilia? " 
added  Thys,  in  a  plaintive  tone.    "  It  is  useless  to 
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heap  sins  upon  your  soul  in  this  way;  Uncle  Jan 
w\]\  never  believe  you.  I  told  you  that  the  widow 
at  the  Chapel  farm  has  got  it  into  her  head  that  it 
is  so.  It's  too  bad  to  put  off  other  people's  gtiI 
thoughts  upon  me." 

The  old  man  began  to  cough,  —  the  usual  sign 
of  weariness  with  him  ;  at  the  same  time  his  dim 
eyes  fired  up  with  irritation,  and  it  was  evident 
from  his  countenance  that  he  was  upon  the  point 
of  pronouncing  some  extreme  and  hasty  deter- 
mination ;  but  Thys,  stretching  forth  his  hands  in 
a  supplicatory  attitude,  and  as  though  to  check 
him,  interposed. 

Come,  Uncle  Jan,"  he  said,  "  let  things  take 
their  course,  and  don't  put  yourself  out  about 
them.  Cecilia  seems  determined  that  you  sha'n't 
have  your  will  in  this  matter.  Very  well ;  let  her 
take  her  own  way,  then,  and  marrj^  Bart ;  it  is  she 
that  will  suffer  the  most  by  it,  after  all." 

"  Hold  your  tongue !  "  cried  the  old  man,  angrily; 

what !  are  you,  too,  going  to  take  their  part  now? 
Cecilia,  if  you  have  neither  sense  nor  reason,  I  must 
think  for  you  and  put  my  experience  in  the  place 
of  your  weakness  and  folly.  IsTow  listen  to  me.  I 
ask  you  for  the  last  time,  will  you  marry  Thys  or 
not?  Tears  are  no  answer.  Speak!  you  have  a 
tongue  in  your  head  !  " 

"  Ah,  dear  uncle,"  the  maiden  sighed  out  with 
uplifted  hands;  "ah!  do  you  know  what  you're 
doing  ?  " 

Answer  me :  will  you  have  Thys  ?  " 
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"  If  I  was  taken  to  cliurcli  with  Wm  by  force," 
she  replied,  with  all  her  energy,  "  I 'd  hold  my 
breath  and  stifle  myself  before  I  got  there." 

"  Fie,  fie  !  what  sinful  words  are  those  ?  "  cried 
her  uncle,  astonished  at  her  vehemence.  "  What 
is  there  in  Thys  to  set  you  so  against  him,  more 
than  any  other  man  ?  " 

"  A  man  !  He  a  man  ?  "  she  retorted,  with  de- 
lirious energy;  he  is  the  very  devil  himself!  the 
devil  of  falsehood  and  rapacity !  " 

"  Cecilia,  unhappy  girl !  "  sighed  Thys,  "  I  for- 
give you!  May  God  forgive  you  those  wicked 
words  as  I  do  !  " 

"  Well,  then,"  pursued  her  uncle,  "  you  will  not 
have  him  ?  " 

"  iTever ! "  was  her  firm  reply.  "  I  will  go 
through  any  thing  rather ;  I  would  die  the  cruel- 
lest death;  be  pointed  at  with  scorn  by  all  the 
world.    'No,  never,  never !  " 

The  old  man  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  in  a  tone 
of  fixed  resolve,  — 

"  So  be  it !  "  he  said ;  "  you  shall  be  treated  as 
your  ingratitude  deserves.  This  afternoon  you 
shall  go  to  the  Chapel  farm  and  fetch  away  what- 
ever you  have  there  that  belongs  to  you.  You 
may  stay  there  just  five  minutes,  and  if  from  that 
time  forth  you  ever  again  speak  to  any  of  those 
bad  people,  even  if  you  meet  them  by  accident,  or 
make  any  sign  to  them,  or  even  look  at  them, 
then  " 

A  renew^ed  fit  of  coughing  bere  interrupted  the 
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old  man  and  broke  off  his  words ;  evidently  what 
he  was  about  to  say  pained  him  :  he  seemed  glad 
of  an  excuse  for  delaying  its  utterance.  Thys 
meanwhile  cast  a  look  of  jeering  triumph  at  the 
poor  girl,  who  had  again  fallen  back  upon  her 
chair  and  was  now  weeping  bitterly.  Again  the 
old  man  essayed  to  speak  as  soon  as  he  had  re- 
covered his  breath. 

"  Then  I  will  —  ah  me  !  I  cannot  get  it  over  my 
lips  !  Child  !  child !  if  you  did  but  know  the  suf- 
fering you  're  causing  me  !  " 

The  plaintive  tone  in  which  these  last  words 
were  spoken  touched  Cecilia  to  the  very  heart. 
She  rose  from  her  seat,  threw  herself  upon  her 
knees  before  the  old  man's  feet,  and  seized  his 
hand,  which  she  kissed  again  and  again,  while  she 
exclaimed, — 

"  Oh,  uncle,  I  do  indeed  love  you  !  love  you  as 
truly  as  ever ;  gladly  would  I  give  all  the  days  I 
have  yet  to  live  to  lengthen  out  yours,  if  God  would 
grant  my  prayer !  Ah,  have  pity,  have  compassion 
on  me ;  and  if  I  have  ever  said  or  done  any  thing 
to  grieve  or  trouble  you,  then  give  me  your  for- 
giveness, for  God's  sake." 

A  smile  of  gladness  lighted  up  the  old  man's 
countenance.  Probably  he  was  deceiving  himself 
as  to  the  intention  of  th^  maiden's  words  and  ges- 
ture, for  in  a  gentler  voice  he  said,  — 

"  For  every  fault  there  is  forgiveness,  Cecilia.  I 
knew  well  that  your  heart  could  never  have  been 
BO  changed  all  in  a  moment.    Let  us  forget  all  this, 
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my  child ;  the  wisest  of  us  go  astray  sometimes. 
Ah,  God  be  thanked  that  I  now  have  my  own  good 
Cecilia  back  again  !  " 

With  these  words  he  raised  her  from  the  ground, 
making  at  the  same  time  a  movement  as  though 
to  bestow  on  her  the  kiss  of  reconciliation ;  but 
the  look  of  anxious  inquiry  with  which  she  met 
his  eye  threw  him  back  into  doubts  and  fears. 
Hesitatingly  he  added, — 

"  Well,  I  thought  you  had  consented !  " 

Trembling  spasmodically  in  every  limb,  she 
threw  back  her  head,  lifted  her  hands  on  high,  and 
hastily  ran  off  into  the  inner  chamber,  crying,  as 
she  went, — 

"  He  is  under  a  spell !    God  has  forsaken  me ! 

Th}  s  meanwhile  had  left  his  seat ;  he  now  drew 
near  to  the  old  man  and  took  him  by  the  arm. 

"  Come  along,  Uncle  Jan,"  he  said,  "  you'll  only 
make  yourself  ill.  There 's  nothing  to  be  done  for 
it  at  present.  Wait  a  little,  and  let  Cecilia  think 
over  it  when  she 's  calmer;  after  all,  perhaps,  things 
will  turn  out  better  than  we  think." 

And  with  these  words  he  led  him  off,  coughing 
violently  as  he  went,  into  another  room,  and  closed 
the  door  behind  them.  As  for  Cecilia,  she  stood 
motionless,  with  her  head  leaning  against  the  wall ; 
motionless  but  for  the  heaving  of  her  bosom,  shaken 
by  bitter  sobs. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MOTHER  Ann's  presents. 

rimE  next  afternoon  the  sun  stood  no  less  fair 
-■L  in  the  heavens,  only  already  deeply  declining 
toward  the  west,  and  therefore  with  diminished 
power  in  his  beams.  The  snow,  deprived  of  his 
enlivening  fire,  lay  dull  and  monotonous ;  already 
had  the  birds  that  bear  the  winter  best  sought 
shelter  from  the  approaching  cold  of  night;  a  grim 
stillness  reigned  over  the  sleeping  face  of  nature. 

And  at  the  Chapel  farm,  too,  not  a  sound  was  to 
be  heard  —  neither  of  human  voices  nor  of  human 
labor.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  occasional  lowing 
of  the  cow  from  within  her  stable,  one  might  have 
deemed  that  no  living  being  inhabited  the  place. 

Within  the  house  Wanna  sat  at  her  spinning- 
wheel  beside  the  hearth,  on  which  a  great  kettle 
of  food  was  cooking  for  the  cow.  Assuredly  some 
all-engrossing  thought  occupied  her  mind,  for  again 
and  again  the  thread  broke  between  her  fingers, 
and  often  she  would  set  her  foot  beside  the  treadle 
and  work  away  energetically,  the  wheel  all  the 
while  standing  still.  Her  eye  was  fixed  upon  the 
face  of  the  clock ;  she  seemed  to  count  each  tick 
of  the  pendulum,  and  ever  and  anon  cast  a  look 
of  reproach  upon  the  lazy  hands,  as  though  it 
was  their  fault  that  the  time  did  not  pass  more 
briskly. 
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Suddenly  she  was  startled  from  her  reverie  hy 
the  great  kettle  boiling  over,  with  an  effusion  of 
water  which  had  wellnigh  extinguished  the  fire. 

"  Why,  Wanna,  what  are  you  about  ?  "  cried 
Mother  Ann,  who  at  the  sound  came  running  up 
out  of  the  stable.  "  You  '11  soon  let  the  water  boil 
over  upon  yourself  without  feeling  it.  Why, 
girl!  why,  girl !  since  the  last  fair  you 've  turned  so 
dreamy  that  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  you  !  " 

Wanna  cast  down  her  eyes  in  much  embar- 
rassment, and,  evading  direct  reply,  hastily  an- 
swered, — 

"  Come,  mother,  come ;  let 's  be  quick  and  take 
the  kettle  into  the  stable,  and  then  I  '11  run  down 
to  the  village  for  the  green  thread  that  Cecilia  asked 
me  to  get  for  her ;  I  shall  be  back  directly." 

"  If  Cecilia  asked  you,  go  :  but  do  make  haste, 
child  ;  it 's  getting  quite  late." 

While  these  few  words  were  passing,  mother 
and  daughter  together  had  carried  the  kettle  into 
the  stable.  Soon  Wanna  returned  alone.  Her  first 
look  was  at  the  clock;  instantly,  with  brightened 
countenance  and  a  suppressed  cry  of  joy,  she  darted 
to  the  door,  and  was  soon  at  some  distance  from 
the  cottage,  l^ow  at  last,  after  having  once  or 
twice  looked  back  to  assure  herself  of  being  out 
uf  sight  and  hearing,  she  ventured  to  vent  her 
feelings  in  a  merry  laugh. 

"  Ha,  ha !  "  she  cried ;  "  how  mother  will  stare! 
She  '11  know  then  how  it  was  I  let  the  kettle  boil 
over." 
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And  again  she  started  oiF  in  a  run,  bDunding 
along  so  that  the  snow  flew  up  from  under  her 
feet.  She  had  not  yet  reached  the  village,  when 
from  behind  a  plantation  of  fir  she  heard  the  brisk 
neighing  of  a  horse. 

"Ila!  there  they  are!"  she  cried,  exultingly 
^'  Our  Bles  is  pleased  to  get  home  again.    If  she 
knew  what  she 's  bringing  with  her,  I  believe,  poor 
beast,  she 'd  be  off  in  a  gallop." 

It  was  not  long  before  her  brother  and  his  cart 
turned  the  corner  of  the  plantation  and  made  their 
appearance  in  the  road;  and  immediately  off 
Wanna  set  again,  running  at  a  still  greater  rate 
than  before,  calling  at  the  same  time  at  the  top  of 
her  voice,  though  still  far  out  of  hearing,— 

"  Bart,  Bart,  have  you  got  it  ?  Have  you  got 
the  neckerchief?" 

But  though  Bart  could  not  hear,  he  certainly  un- 
derstood, for  he  stood  erect  in  the  cart  and  threw 
up  his  cap  high  in  air,— not  very  dexterously,  how- 
ever, for  it  fell  on  the  road  instead  of  in  the 
vehicle,  which  obliged  him  to  pull  up  and  get 
out  to  recover  it.  Before  he  had  remounted,  his 
sister  came  up  to  him,  hot  with  haste. 

"Well,  Bart,  have  you  got  the  neckerchief?" 
was  still  her  cry. 

"  Wantje,  Wantje,"  he  answered,  with  a  burst 
of  gladness,  "  there 's  nothing  like  my  luck !  Only 
just  think !— the  gentleman— he 's  a  sugar-baker— 
that  takes  my  hoops  of  me,  asked  me  what  made 
me  look  so  happy  when  he  paid  me.'* 
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"  Yes  ;  but,  Bart,"  interrupted  bis  sister,  with  a 
gesture  of  impatience,  "  bave  you  got  tbe  necker- 
cbief?" 

"  To-be-sure  I 've  got  tbe  neckercbief.    But  just 
listen,"  be  continued ;  "  I  told  tbis  gentleman  bow 
*  it  was  motber's  fete-day,  and  about  tbe  present  I 
meant  to  make  ber." 

"Let  me  see  it,  Bart!    Ob,  do  just  let  me 

see  it ! " 

"  And  tbe  gentleman,  Wanna,  wbat  do  you  tbmk 
be  did?  He  said  tbat  be  would  make  my  motber 
a  present  too." 

"Did  be,  indeed?    Well,  tbat  was  kind  of 

bim  ! " 

"  Yes ;  and  be  bas  given  me  plenty  of  work  for 
all  tbe  rest  of  tbe  winter." 

"  And  was  tbat  tbe  present  be  made  motber  ?  " 

"  Ob,  no,  Wantje !  be  put  a  brigbt  new  five-franc 
piece  in  my  band,  and  told  me  to  put  tbat  to  tbe 
price  of  tbe  neckercbief,  tbat  I  migbt  get  an  out- 
and-out  bandsome  one." 

"  Five  francs !  And  bow  mucb  does  tbe  necker- 
cbief cost,  tben  ?  " 

"  Eigbt  francs  and  a  balf,  Wantje !  Eigbt  francs 

andabalf!" 

"  Mercy  upon  us !  Wby,  Bart,  dear,  it  would 
keep  us  tbree  for  a  wbole  montb  !  Ob,  do  let  me 
see  it ! " 

"  You  sball  see  it.  But  first  I  must  tell  you 
sometbing  else.  After  tbat,  tbe  gentleman  took 
me  into  bis  bouse,  to  a  room  wbere  ever  so  many 
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copper  pots  were  standing,  just  as  it  might  be  so 
many  milk-pails;  I  should  think  there  must  have 
been  a  thousand  of  them.  And  all  these  pots  were 
full  of  sugar." 

"  A  thousand  pails  fuTl  of  sugar !  "  cried  Wanna, 
lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes.  . "  I  suppose  jou  're 
telling  me  the  truth,  Bart ;  but  who  in  the  world 
is  to  eat  all  that  ? " 

"  The  rich  people,  to-be-sure,  Wanna.  Besides, 
just  think  how  big  the  world  is  !  Well,  but. 
Wanna,  the  best 's  to  come ;  he  gave  me  five  or 
six  great  packets  of  sugar-candy  for  mother,  of 
all  sorts  of  colors  —  white,  yellow,  red,  brown, 
black;  in  fact,  I  don't  know  how  many  difierent 
colors ! " 

"Black?" 

"Yes,  there's  some  coal-black;  mother  will 
never  know  what  it  is.  What  a  laugh  we  shall 
have !  But,  come,  our  Bles  will  be  catching  cold. 
I'll  show  you  the  neckerchief,  though  ;  but  take 
care,  don't  tumble  it;  and  just  let  me  see  your 
hands,  Wantje." 

"  Oh,  they  are  quite  clean  !  I 've  only  just  come 
from  washing  turnips." 

And  now  Bart  climbed  up  into  the  cart  again 
to  get  the  neckerchief,  muttering  all  the  while 
his  apologies  for  the  jealous  vigilance  of  his  pre- 
cautionary measures. 

"  It 's  only,  you  see,  Wanna,  detir,  because  really 
things  of  this  kind  ought  n't  to  be  touched  without 
gloves.    Eight  francs  and  a  half!  " 
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He  came  down  again  out  of  the  cart  with  a  paper 
parcel  in  his  hand,  which  he  carried  and  handled 
with  an  air  of  much  mystery,  taking  up  his 
station  beside  the  shaft,  while  he  carefully  and 
deliberately  undid  the  string  with  which  it  was 
tied.  Wanna  hung  over  it  the  while,  her  large 
eyes  sparkling  with  curiosity,  and  her  whole 
countenance  beaming  with  a  smile  of  gladsome 
expectation.  At  last  the  neckerchief  came  to 
view.  With  speechless  astonishment  the  maiden 
surveyed  it  as  it  lay  there  upon  the  outspread 
paper. 

Well,  Wanna,  what  say  you  to  it  ?"  at  last  in- 
quired her  brother. 

For  a  while  she  was  quite  unable  to  come  to 
utterance;  then,  all  at  once  jumping  about  and 
clapping  her  hands,  she  broke  into  passionate  ex- 
clamations of  delight.  Her  example  soon  set  Bart 
going  too;  and  there  they  both  were,  in  their  in- 
nocent joy,  dancing  about  upon  the  snow  like  a 
couple  of  children,  while  Bles  turned  her  head 
right  round,  as  though  to  inquire  what  might  be 
going  on. 

"  How  beautiful !  heavens,  how  beautiful ! "  cried 
Wanna,  at  last  recovering  herself  sufficiently  for 
articulation.  "  Oh,  how  pleased  mother  will  be  ! 
All  red  and  blue  and  yellow !  Why,  it 's  enough 
to  blind  one  !  " 

Meanwhile  Bart  sang,  with  a  clear,  ringing  voice 
which  might  have  been  heard  on  the  other  side  of 
the  plantation, — 
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"  Do"WTi  with  care,  and  away  with  sorrow ! 
Our  feast 's  to-dav ,  never  mind  to-morrow  ! " 

And  then  followed,  in  endless  repetition, — 
"  Oh,  Wantje,  Wantje !  "    and,    "  Oh,  Bart, 
Bart !  " 

Yet  even  endless  repetitions  must  have  an  end. 

"  Come  along !  jump  up  !  "  cried  Bart,  at  last. 

"  Directly,  and  then  we  '11  make  Bles  go  a  bit ! " 

"  No,  no,  Wantje,  we  must  take  our  time,  that 
we  may  consider  well  how  we  will  manage  it  all." 

And  now  the  brother  and  sister  mounted  together 
upon  the  cart,  and  the  horse  went  on. 

"  And  have  you  the  flowers  too  ? "  presently  in- 
quired the  maiden,  looking  round  the  cart. 

"  They  're  under  the  seat,  in  the  basket  with  the 
stone  bottle  of  beer,"  answered  Bart.  "I  was 
going  to  forget  that  I  had  a  message  for  you  from 
Frank." 

''A  message  for  me  from  Frank!"  exclaimed 
Wanna,  blushing  to  the  tips  of  her  ears,  while 
Bart  opened  the  basket  and  produced  a  bunch  of 
very  small  flowers. 

See,"  he  said  ;  "  Frank  asked  me  to  give  you 
these  from  him." 

""What  shall  I  do  with  them?"  she  asked, 
abstractedly. 

"Yes,  but.  Wanna,  do  you  know  what  these 
flowers  are  called?"  the  brother  went  on.  "I 
did  n't  know  myself  till  Frank  told  me.  'T  is  sucb 
a  pretty  name !  " 

"  What  is  it,  then  ? " 
7* 
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"  They  're  called  forget-me-nots." 

Here  the  maiden  abruptly  turned  her  back  upou 
her  brother  to  hide  the  crimson  blush  with  which 
her  whole  face  glowed.  He  laughed  a  while  in 
his  sleeve,  and  then  resumed :  — 

"  Wantje,  is  Cecilia  with  mother? " 

"  She  has  not  been  at  our  house  to-day,"  was 
the  reply.  "  I  went  over  to  the  Abbey  farm  to 
see  if  any  thing  was  the  matter ;  but  I  could  see 
nobody  but  that  Thys,  and  he  fell  upon  me  as 
though  I  had  come  to  steal  something." 

"  And  isn't  Cecilia  coming,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes,  she  '11  come ;  she  '11  come  toward  evening, 
Thys  said ;  but  with  such  a  smile !  he  looked  just 
like  a  dog  that 's  going  to  bite." 

Ah,  well,  that  does  n't  much  matter,  so  she  only 
comes;  and  then  mother  can  see  her  home,  if  she 
does  stay  a  little  late.  Come,  Wanna,  sit  here 
by  me;  let's  talk  it  over  now  how  we  are  to 
manage  it." 

And  now  began  a  conversation  which  went 
briskly  on,  with  many  a  gesture  of  delight  and 
many  a  joyful  exclamation  on  Wanna's  part,  but 
in  so  carefully-confidential  a  whisper  that  no  word 
could  have  reached  the  ear  of  a  passer-by. 

At  their  own  door,  Wanna  sprang  from  the  cart 
and  immediately  entered  the  house ;  while  Bart 
took  out  the  horse  and  led  it  away  to  the  stable, 
whither  he  also  smuggled  in  his  parcel  and  basket 
with  much  precaution  and  stratagem,  which 
effected,  he  presently  joined  his  mother  and  sister. 
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"  Ah,  good-daj,  mother ! "  he  cried,  as  he  entered 
the  room ;  "  here,  take  hold ;  I  Ve  a  nice  bit  of 
money  for  jou  again." 

And,  while  depositing  some  pieces  of  coin  in 
her  hand,  he  cast  a  summary  glance  romid,  the 
result  of  which,  however,  did  not  seem  satisfac- 
tory, for  his  countenance  instantly  darkened,  and 
his  features  relaxed  from  their  animation. 

"N"ow,  I  dare  say  you  think,"  observed  his 
mother,  "  that  I 'm  going  to  keep  back  your 
pocket-money  from  you  for  the  bit  of  dinner  that 
we  gave  the  mason's  widow  and  her  children. 
1^0,  Bart,  my  lad,  you  must  have  your  glass  .of 
beer  on  Sundays  as  usual,  and  you  deserve  it  well 
too." 

Bart  carelessly  received  the  few  pence  which  his 
mother  returned  him  ;  and,  as  she  proceeded  into 
her  bedroom  to  put  away  the  money  he  had  given 
her,  went  up  to  his  sister,  and,  in  a  tone  of  deep 
discouragement,  — 

"  Cecilia  is  not  here !  "  he  said. 

"]^o,  and  she'll  hardly  come  now,"  replied 
Wanna;  "in  another  half-hour  it  will  be  dark. 
Well,  we  can  tell  her  about  it  to-morrow.  Gome, 
go  you  up-stairs  now,  and  keep  mother  in  chat  a 
while,  as  we  said." 

"Hadn't  we  better  wait  a  little?"  inquired 
Bart. 

"  Wait !    Then  we  shall  never  get  mother  out 
of  her  bedroom  again." 
"Well,  that's  true  enough.    And  yet  J  should 
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have  been  so  glad  for  Cecilia  to  be  here.  Well, 
then,  look  sharp,  Wanna,  and  when  all's  ready 
give  a  knock  with  the  blowpipe  against  the 
tongs." 

In  all  haste,  Wanna  ran  off  to  the  stable,  fetched 
in  the  basket,  set  five  or  six  plates  on  the  table, 
into  which  she  emptied  the  packets  of  sugar-candy, 
laid  the  beautiful  new  neckerchief  half  unfolded 
beside  them,  tied  the  flowers  on  to  the  stone  bottle, 
and  set  three  coffee-cups  to  drink  out  of;  for  glasses 
there  were  none  in  the  house.  Her  arrangements 
accomplished,  she  raised  such  a  clatter  with  tongs 
and  blowpipe  that  her  mother  called  out  from 
above, — 

"  Take  care  down  there !  what  are  you  about  ? 
Don't  be  breaking  any  thing !  " 

And  almost  in  the  same  moment  Bart  came 
shouting  down-stairs,  his  mother  hastily  following 
him. 

It  was  a  comic  and  yet  touching  spectacle  which 
the  good  woman  exhibited  as  her  eyes  fell  upon 
the  table  laid  out  as  has  been  described,  and 
thence  wandered  in  astonishment  to  the  merry 
countenances  of  her  children,  from  whom  they 
silently  demanded  an  explanation  of  the  unlooked- 
for  glories  before  them. 

"  Lnng  live  Johanna  !  Long  live  Johanna  !  " 
cried  Bart  and  his  sister  together,  as  in  the  ex- 
uberant delight  of  youth  they  flew  upon  their  old 
mother,  cast  their  arms  about  her  neck  both  at 
once,  and  almost  stifled  her  with  kisses. 
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But  now  again  Bart  releases  her  from  his  em- 
brace, seizes  the  new  neckerchief,  throws  it  over 
her  shoulders,  springs  to  the  wall,  whence  he  takes 
a  little  mirror,  and,  holding  it  up  to  her,  ex-  ( 
claims, — 

"  See,  mother,  bee !  that 's  your  saint's-day  pres- 
ent !  now  you  won't  have  to  go  to  church  in  that 
miserable  old  thing  any  more." 

At  last  she  became  aware  what  it  was  that  her 
children's  burst  of  joy  signified.  Her  emotion  was 
too  much  for  her.  "Not  a  word  could  she  utter,  but 
gazed  on  the  neckerchief  in  mute  astonishment. 
At  last  a  tear  rolled  down  her  cheek;  she  drew 
both  her  children  to  her  bosom,  and,  kissing  first 
one  and  then  the  other,  — 

"  Oh,  how  good  God  is !  "  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
stifled  voice. 

And  now,  while  she  still  held  her  daughter  in 
her  arms,  Bart  hastened  again  to  the  table,  filled 
the  three  cups  with  beer,  and,  with  an  expression 
at  once  of  tenderness  and  solemnity,  — 

"  Mother,  dear,"  he  said,  "  here 's  to  your  good 
health!  And  may  we  long  live  together  in  love 
and  well-doing !  And  may  I  keep  my  health  to 
work  for  my  good  mother !  And  God  grant  us  all 
Ids  blessing,  both  here  on  earth  and  hereafter  in 
heaven  !    Long  live  Johanna !  " 

But,  just  as  he  was  about  to  put  the  cup  to  his 
lips  he  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  his  sister's 
exclamations,  who  ran  out  of  the  room,  crying,  aa 
Bhe  went, — 
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"Yonder  is  Cecilia!  Ah  me,  there  cornea 
Cecilia!" 

And  immediately  "  Hurrah !  hurrah  !  "  shouted 
Bart,  hastily  following  her  out. 

But  for  a  single  instant  the  mother  remained 
alone,  'jintil  her  children  again  appeared  upon  the 
door-sill,  accompanied  by  Cecilia.  But,  oh  heavens! 
what  a  change  had  that  little  moment  effected  in 
them !  All  their  vivacity  had  departed ;  sadness 
was  on  every  feature,  and  with  down-hung  heads 
they  walked  beside  their  companion,  in  a  very 
fever  of  anxious  curiosity,  and  yet  afraid  to  ques- 
tion her.  Cecilia,  on  her  part,  approached  the 
table  without  uttering  a  word,  dropped  into  a 
chair,  and  then  broke  into  an  agony  of  sobs  and 
tears,  while  the  rest  of  the  party  stood  looking  on 
in  mute  astonishment  and  terror.  It  was  Mother 
Ann  who  first  approached  her,  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  inquired, — 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  Cecilia,  dear,  what  then  has 
happened  'i    What  sad  misfortune  ?  " 

But  no  answ^er  did  she  receive.  Then,  after 
waiting  a  while,  Bart  in  his  turn  came  and  stood 
close  by  her,  and  in  a  heart-breaking  tone,  and 
with  tears,  so  to  say,  in  his  voice, — 

"  Cecilia  !  Cecilia !  "  he  exclaimed. 

Whether  it  was  that  this  cry,  which  seemed  to 
burst  forth  from  a  breaking  heart,  struck  straight 
to  hers,  or  that  the  gush  of  tears  had  already  some- 
what relieved  her,  she  raised  her  head,  and,  in  a 
languishing  voice, -T-  — 
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"  Oh,  my  dear  friends,"  she  said,  "  I  can  hardly 
speak  for  sorrow !    Let  me  first  weep  a  while." 

"  Ah,  Cecilia,  Cecilia !  do  you  want  to  kill  me 
outright?"  cried  Bart,  now  quite  beside  himself; 
"  what  is  it  ?    For  God's  sake,  speak !  " 

"  Only  think,"  she  sobbed  out  in  reply,  "  how 
unhappy  I  am ;  this  is  the  last  time  that  you  will 
see  me  here." 

A  varied  series  of  sorrowful  exclamations  formed 
the  response  to  this  unexpected  declaration. 

"  I  am  forbidden  ever  to  come  here  again,"  she 
pursued,  amid  a  flood  of  tears,  "  and  ever  to  speak 
to  any  of  you.    And,  alas  !  I  must,  I  must  obey ! " 

"  Forbidden  to  speak  to  any  of  us  again !  " 
exclaimed  the  widow,  astonished,  not  to  say  in- 
credulous. "  And  why  that,  pray  ?  What  harm 
have  we  done  to  any  one  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  don't  question  me,"  replied  the  maiden, 
imploringly ;  "  I  can't  bear  to  tell  you  all." 

At  this  Bart  wellnigh  broke  forth  into  fury, 
lie  ground  his  teeth ;  he  clenched  his  fists.  At 
last  he  cried, — 

"  Ah,  yes !  I  know  all  about  it !  This  is  another 
of  that  serpent  Thys's  tricks  !  Look  you,  I  never 
willingly  harmed  man  or  mouse  in  my  life  yet; 
but  if  ever  I  get  that  pest  of  the  village  into  my 
hands,  and  don't  wring  his  accursed  head  from  his 
body,  then— — " 

But  here  his  mother  hastily  laid  her  hand  upon 
his  mouth  and  broke  ofif  the  fl.ow  of  vengeful 
utterance. 
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"  Bart,"  said  Cecilia,  entreatingly,  "  if  you  have 
any  friendship  for  me,  put  all  such  thoughts  out 
of  your  head.  It  is  my  uncle  himself  that  has 
forbidden  me.  There  is  nothing  for  it ;  it  is  my 
lot,  and  I  must  bear  it." 

"  Oh,  heavens !  and  shall  I  then  never  see  you 
again?"  cried  the  youth,  in  desperation;  and,  lean- 
ing his  head  upon  the  table,  he  burst  into  a  flood 
of  bitter  tears. 

"  Here  I  must  never  come  again,"  was  the  reply; 

but  when  I  sit  up  there  at  the  Abbey  farm  whole 
days  together,  so  lonely  and  desolate,  all  that  time, 
my  dear  friends,  yes,  all  of  it,  I  shall  be  thinking 
of  you.  I  never  knew  before  how  much  I  care  for 
you  all." 

These  last  words  only  increased  the  universal 
grief ;  the  whole  party  wept  with  broken  hearts. 

But  presently  Cecilia  cast  an  anxious  look  out 
of  doors.  Probably  she  then  observed  something 
that  struck  her  with  sharp  and  sudden  fear,  for  she 
rose  from  ber  seat  all  trembling,  and  began  hastily 
to  collect  some  small  matters  which  lay  upon  a  box 
by  her. 

"  Heavens !  "  she  exclaimed ;  "  I  was  just  for- 
getting myself  I  only  had  leave  to  come  here 
to  fetch  my  work-things.  Good-bye  !  good-bye  ! 
I  must  go." 

The  tone  of  nervous  anxiety  in  which  these 
words  were  spoken  struck  Bart  not  a  little.  He, 
too,  looked  outward  in  the  same  direction,  and 
instantly  a  flash  of  indignation  lighted  up  his  eyes. 
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"  Look !  "  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  concen- 
trated fury,  "  look !  yonder  he  stands  in  the  road. 
Begone,  Satan !  away  with  you !  " 

And  he  was  about  to  rush  out  of  the  house ;  but 
his  mother  cast  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
forcibly  held  him  back,  though  he  bellowed  like 
an  infuriated  bull,  and  made  the  most  violent 
efforts  to  escape  from  her. 

Meanwhile  Cecilia  had  hastily  taken  a  small  gold 
cross  from  her  bosom,  and,  placing  it  in  Wanna's 
hand, — 

"  I  promised  mason  Jan's  widow,"  she  said,  "  to 
do  something  for  her.  l^ow  I  cannot  do  as  I 
meant;  but  here  is  a  little  cross  that  belonged  to 
my  mother,  (God  rest  her  soul !) — let  her  sell  that, 
and  buy  bread  for  her  children.  And  now,  Mother 
Ann,  Bart,  Wanna,  my  dear  friends  all,  farewell, 
and  think  of  me  and  pray  for  me ;  pray  that  God 
may  protect  me.  I  shall  die,  die  of  grief  aud 
sorrow,  waste  and  pine  away;  for  " 

Her  voice  choked.  Sobbing,  and  with  her  hands 
before  her  eyes,  she  rushed  out  of  the  house. 

An  instant  afterward,  and  the  inmates  of  the 
Chapel  farm  sat  silently  weeping.  The  necker- 
chief lay  forgotten  upon  a  chair;  and  already  had 
the  darkness  of  night  descended  upon  the  earth 
before  any  of  them  woke  up  from  the  mute  de- 
pression into  which  sore  grief  had  cast  them  one 
and  all. 
8 
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CHAPTER  V. 
Cecilia's  trials. 

AS  though  Cecilia  had  been  the  angel  whose 
presence  had  brought  a  blessing  upon  the 
Chapel  farm,  all  its  joy  and  gladness  had  vanished 
from  it  with  her. 

As  for  Bart,  the  joyous,  spirited  Bart,  you  would 
not  have  recognized  him  for  the  same  person. 
Day  after  day,  and  all  day  long,  he  remained  sunk 
in  a  mute  reverie ;  his  head,  bowed  down  with  a 
perpetual  sorrow,  stooped  forward  upon  his  chest; 
on  his  pale  and  lifeless  countenance  might  be  read 
sore  suffering  and  deep  despair.  All  his  songs 
were  forgotten ;  and,  though  he  still  went  on  work- 
ing as  before,  yet  his  movements  were  slow  and 
unsteady,  as  of  one  whose  thoughts  are  wander- 
ing far  away  from  what  his  hands  are  executing. 
Hardly  was  his  attention  to  external  things  suf- 
ficiently awake  to  return  a  short  and  unsatisfac- 
tory answer  to  his  mother's  occasional  attempts  at 
consolation. 

And  thus  in  less  than  two  months'  time  the 
happy,  cheerful  cottage  had  become  as  still,  as  lone- 
some-looking, and  as  melancholy,  as  the  miser's 
dismal  abode. 

That  which  so  grievously  oppressed  the  young 
man's  heart  was  not,  however,  so  much  the  mere 
absence  of  Cecilia  as  the  total  ignorance  in  which 
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he  was  as  to  her  lot.  Many  a  varied  spectacle  of 
terror  did  his  imagination  conjure  up  before  him; 
he  saw  her  pining  away  and  weeping,  he  heard  her 
wailing  and  lamenting.  And  even  as  his  waking 
life,  so  his  sleep  also  was  full  of  sudden  sugges- 
tions of  frightful  import,  which  tortured  him  with 
perpetual  and  wearing  unrest.  Especially  was 
this  manifest  when  ever  and  anon  over  his  work 
he  would  suddenly  begin  violently  to  tremble,  or 
would  grind  his  teeth  fiercely  together,  or,  again, 
would  cast  up  a  look  of  anxious  supplication 
toward  heaven. 

And  then,  too,  the  feeling  of  his  total  inability 
to  help  her  gnawed  like  a  worm  at  his  heart. 
Cecilia  had  so  earnestly  implored  Lim  to  abstain 
from  all  interposition,  and  he  had  seen  in  her  look 
that  it  was  some  secret  and  terrible  power  which 
coerced  her  into  submission.  Probably  he  would 
only  have  rendered  her  position  still  more  unhappy 
by  seeking  vengeance  upon  him  to  whose  evil  in- 
fluence he  attributed  all  this  misery.  This  last 
consideration  it  was  which  alone  restrained  him 
from  open  hostilities  against  Thys,  and  that  not 
without  difficulty,  for  there  were  moments  when 
the  boiling  blood  heated  his  brain  wellnigh  to 
madness. 

From  week's  end  to  week's  end  Cecilia  never 
stirred  out  of  her  uncle's  house;  not  even  did  she 
show  herself  in  the  doorway  of  that  sombre  habita- 
tion; but  every  Sunday  she  accompanied  the  old 
man  and  Thys  to  church.    For  three  successive 
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Sundays  had  Bart  taken  up  his  station  at  a  point 
which  she  had  necessarily  to  pass  on  her  way,  and 
each  time,  so  soon  as  from  afar  off  she  could  dis- 
cern him,  had  she  cast  down  her  eyes  and  passed 
on  without  even  noticing  his  salutation.  But  if 
Cecilia  passed  him  by  unnoticed,  her  uncle  on  the 
other  hand  cast  at  him  looks  of  bitterness  which 
seemed  to  convey  terrible  reproaches.  Thys,  too, 
regarded  his  young  enemy  with  a  side-glance  of 
the  most  provoking  mockery,  while  with  the  most 
lover-like  smile  he  could  make  up  upon  his  counte- 
nance he  held  Cecilia's  arm  locked  in  his,  osten- 
tatiously affected  to  whisper  in  her  ear,  and,  in 
fact,  altogether  comported  hmiself  as  though  there 
was  that  between  them  that  authorized  something 
more  than  mere  ordinary  familiarity. 

To  express  how  deeply  this  sight  wounded  the 
young  man's  heart  is  quite  impossible.  The  pale- 
ness of  Cecilia's  countenance,  the  tears  which  he 
fancied  he  traced  upon  her  cheeks,  were  more 
than  sufficient  to  pierce  his  heart  with  unutterable 
anguish;  and  the  malignant  scorn  of  Thys  dropped 
poison  into  the  wound  which  aggravated  his  suffer- 
ings tenfold. 

Three  times  had  he  thus  stood  beside  the  church- 
path,  and  three  times  had  he  returned  from  the 
encounter  to  weep  his  fill  unseen  under  cover  o: 
the  fir-trees;  but  so  greatly  had  each  of  these 
dreary  meetings  affected  him,  that  he  had  since 
ceased  to  seek  them,  and  now  only  w-at(jhed  from 
afar  off  and  unnoticed  the  coming  and  going  of 
the  object  of  all  his  thoughts. 
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Jan  the  mason's  widow  was  the  only  one  who 
could  occasionally  throw  a  ray  of  consolation 
athwart  the  gloom  which  darkened  her  young 
benefactor's  soul.  She  was  at  no  loss  to  acc.mnt 
for  the  inmost  cause  of  all  his  sufferings,  and  ever 
and  anon  found  means  with  well-timed  calculation 
to  touch  the  chord  that  stirred  his  heart  with  a 
momentary  thrill  of  pleasure.  Boldly  at  last  she 
spoke  out  to  him  the  magic  word  love,  compelled 
him  to  lay  open  to  her  the  secret  of  his  griefs,  and 
thus  acquired  the  right  of  offering  him  consolation 
without  disguise,  by  constantly  speaking  to  him  of 
Cecilia,  and  raising  in  him  hopes  that  the  absent 
loved  one  cherished  for  him  in  her  bosom  a  feel- 
ing not  dissimilar  to  his  for  her. 

Indeed,  since  Cecilia's  separation  from  her  friends 
at  the  Chapel  farm  the  poor  beggar-woman  had  ex- 
hibited an  activity  that  might  be  called  quite  sur- 
prising. From  early  in  the  morning  till  the  last 
thing  at  night  were  she  and  her  little  Mieken  out 
and  about.  'Bo  sooner  was  Bart  at  his  work  in  the 
fields  than  immediately  she  was  at  his  side  with  a 
word  of  comfort  suggestive  of  happy  prospects,  and 
in  a  few  moments  off  again,  to  return  an  hour  or 
two  afterward  with  a  fresh  dose  of  consolation. 
Had  he  perchance  to  pass  the  Abbey  farm,  he  was 
sure  to  come  across  the  widow  and  her  child  sitting 
at  a  convenient  corner  for  spying  out  what  might  be 
going  on  at  the  miser's  house ;  did  he  pass  through 
the  village,  there  he  met  her  coming  or  going,  be 
the  weather  what  it  might ;  did  he  take  "his  stand 
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on  the  Sunday  to  get  a  far-off  peep  at  Cecilia  as  she 
passed,  he  saw  the  widow  advance  resohitely  into 
the  middle  of  the  road  to  heg  an  alms  of  Cecilia,  re- 
gardless of  the  old  man's  angry  gestures  of  repnlse. 

"Was  it  a  feeling  of  gratitude  toward  Bart  and 
Cecilia  that  alone  instigated  the  poor  widow  to 
these  extraordinary  exertions?  or  was  not  also  the 
hatred  which  she  hore  to  the  unprincipled  Thys  a 
main  ingredient  in  the  causes  of  her  activity  ?^ 

At  all  events,  whenever  and  wherever  she  might 
chance  to  come  across  the  enemy  of  Bart  and  per- 
secutor of  Ceciha,  so  piercingly  and  mysteriously 
did  her  eyes  meet  his,  so  holdly  uncompromising 
was  their  expression  of  menace  and  defiance,  that 
by  degrees  an  irresistible  dread  of  her  began  to 
grow  upon  Thys,  who  soon  became  fully  persuaded 
that  the  beggar-woman  whom  he  had  so  often 
harshly  repulsed  had  some  insight  into  his  designs 
upon  the  old  miser's  hoarded  wealth.  "What  i. 
was  that  he  might  have  to  fear  from  her  he  knew 
not;  but  that  was  precisely  the  circumstance  that 
irritated  his  uneasiness.  It  was  not,  moreover,  un- 
known to  him  that  the  widow,  as  representing  her 
husband,  had  a  right  to  look  for  some  small  part  in 
the  inheritance ;  indeed,  this  knowledge  it  was  which 
had  excited  him  to  an  especial  harshness  toward  her. 

The  anxiety  which  this  feeling  occasioned  him, 
and  which  was  aggravated  by  Uncle  Jan's  evident 
decline,  made  him  more  and  more  impatient  to 
carry  his  designs  into  effect,  and  therefore  more 
ui-gent  with  Cecilia  to  piocure  her  consent,  no  mat- 
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ter  by  what  means,  to  a  speedy  marriage.  One 
day  he  would  be  all  kindness  and  complaisance, 
seeking  to  win  her  over  by  the  fairest  promises ; 
then  again  he  would  be  bitterly  spiteful,  not  to  say 
savage,  endeavoring,  not  only  by  threats,  but  some- 
times  even  by  positive  ill-usage,  to  bully  her  into 
compliance,  and  even  to  work  upon  her  by  the  fear 
that  her  life  would  not  be  safe,  should  she  persist 
in  her  opposition  to  his  will.    But,  use  what  efforts 
he  might,  whether  directly  or  through  her  uncle, 
whose  mind  he  systematically  poisoned  against  her 
by  the  basest  calumnies  and  insinuations,  she  ever 
stood  consistently  firm  in  her  refusal,  entrenching 
herself  for  the  most  part  in  patient  silence,  which, 
however,  again  did  her  harm  with  the  old  man' 
attributing  it  as  he  did  to  the  mere  sullenness  of 
obstinacy. 

Early  one  morning  Cecilia  was  sitting  by  the 
fireplace.    She  had  lying  upon  her  lap  some  "half- 
finished  article  of  female  apparel.  ^Nevertheless, 
she  was  not  actually  at  work;  her  hands  lay  loosely 
upon  her  knees,  her  eyes  were  fixed  intently  but 
unconsciously  upon  the  fireless  hearth,  and  in  a 
low  voice  she  now  and  then  dropped  half-muttered 
words,  which  indicated  the  direction  of  her  secret 
thoughts.    The  name  of  Bart  and  that  of  her  uncle 
fell  ever  and  anon  from  her  lips,  accompanied  by 
deep  sighs;  but  her  countenance  remained  un- 
changed, motionless  as  the  features  of  a  marble 
Btatue.    Suddenly  a  noise  of  footsteps  struck  her 
ears ;  a  deathly  paleness  overspread  her  face,  and 
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she  trembled  as  though  in  frightened  expectation 
of  some  horrible  apparition.  And  probably  her 
apprehensions  were  accurately  fulfilled,  for  one  of 
the  doors  presently  opened,  and  Thys  came  in. 

Cecilia  bowed  her  head  still  lower,  as  though  to 
avoid  seeing  him  ;  but  else  she  remained  perfectly 
motionless.    On  his  countenance  stood  a  smile  of 
such  malignity,  such  venomous  cruelty,  as  in  truth 
fully  to  justify  the  terror  with  which  she  seemed 
to  regard  him.    Without  saying  a  word,  he  came 
close  up  to  her,  under  the  pretence  of  seeking  for 
something  among  the  ashes  with  the  tongs,  and  a^ 
he  did  so  set  down  his  foot  so  heavily  upon  hers 
that  a  thrill  of  pain  darted  through  all  her  body ; 
still,  difficult  as  it  was,  she  maintained  her  silence. 
Then,  moving  his  elbows  hither  and  thither  about 
her  head,  he  contrived  to  striks  her  more  than  one 
sharp  blow  with  them  in  the  face,  but  still  without 
extorting  a  word  of  complaint  from  her  lips.  All 
she  did  was  to  draw  herself  in,  to  make  herself 
small,  so  to  say,  like  one  that  looks  for  ill-treatment 
and  accepts  it  with  helpless  submission.   After  re- 
peated attacks  of  a  similar  kind,  under  which  the 
poor  giri  passively  allowed  herself  to  be  thrust 
about,  first  one  way,  then  the  other,  Uke  a  hfeless 
object,  at  last  Thys  spoke. 

"  You  sit  there  like  a  log  of  wood !  "  he  roughly 
exclaimed.    "  Do  get  out  of  my  way,  can't  you  !  " 

And  as  he  uttered  the  words  he  pushed  her  so 
violently  by  the  shoulder  that  her  head  struck 
heavily  against  the  chimney-piece.    Still- in  the 
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same  unbroken  silence  she  resumed  her  former 
position,  but  this  time  was  unable  to  restrain  a 
gush  of  tears,  the  shock  and  the  pain  for  the  mo- 
ment overbearing  her  will.  The  cruel  tormentor 
now  retired  by  two  or  three  steps  backward,  crossed 
his  arms  upon  his  chest,  stood  a  while  gazing  on 
her  with  a  hideous  grin  of  spite,  and  again  spoke. 

"  I  told  you  yesterday,"  he  said,  "  that  to-day  is 
your  last  chance ;  so  think  well  of  it ;  there  is 
nothing  so  bad  but  what  you  may  look  for  it  to- 
morrow if  the  sun  goes  down  to-day  without  my 
having  your  *  yes.'  " 

And,  as  Ceciha  still  neither  stirred  nor  spoke,  he 
became  positively  furious. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  cried  ;  you  won't  speak,  won't 
you  ?  that 's  all  that 's  left  you  now,  it  seems ! 
but  I  '11  make  an  end  of  that  too  ;  I  '11  find  a  way 
to  loose  your  tongue,  I  '11  warrant  you  !  Come, 
let 's  hear  you  speak  !  " 

And  he  darted  upon  her,  seized  her  by  both 
shoulders  with  the  gripe  of  a  vice,  and  shook  her 
so  ^dolently  hither  and  thither  that  her  head  turned 
round  with  it.  And  all  the  while  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  her  with  so  ferocious  an  expression  that 
the  poor  victim  trembled  in  every  limb.  In  truth, 
she  was  not  far  from  the  thought  that  he  was  about 
to  murder  her. 

"  Speak!"  at  last  he  bellowed  out;  "or  I '11  crush 
your  shoulder-bones  between  my  fingers !  " 

A  low  cry  burst  forth  from  the  maiden's  breast; 
Bhe  fell  upon  her  knees,  and,  with  uplifted  hands,— 
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"  Oh,  Thys,  Thys  !  "  slie  exclaimed,  "what harm 
have  1  done  to  you  ?  If  you  want  to  kill  me,  for 
mercy's  sake  do  it  at  once,  and  don't  torture  me  to 
death  piecemeal  in  this  way  !  " 

The  ruffian  regarded  for  a  moment  the  poor 
girl,  who  knelt  trembling  at  his  feet,  with  an  in-  j 
tense  feeling  of  cruel  satisfaction.  I 

"  Ho,  ho  !  "  at  last  he  exclaimed,  with  a  savage 
laugh  ;  "  have  n't  I  always  told  you  that  I  should 
have  you  on  your  knees  before  me  yet  ?  You 
did  n't  believe  it  could  be,  did  you  ?  and  now  there 
you  are !  " 

"  Mercy,  forgiveness,  I  implore  you !  "  con- 
tinued Cecilia ;  "I  will  do  what  you  will  —  be  the 
slave  of  your  every  wish  —  obey  your  every  hint ; 
I  will  be  your  veriest  servant." 

"  That 's  not  what  I  want." 

"  I'll  give  up  all  my  share  in  my  uncle's  pro-  , 
perty  to  you ;  I  '11  beg  him  to  make  a  will  leaving 
it  to  you,  and,  if  it's  necessary,  or  will  make  it 
any  stronger,  I  '11  confirm  his  will  myself  before  \ 
witnesses,  and  do  all  I  can  to  secure  everything  to 
you.  But  for  God's  sake  leave  me  a  little  rest,  a 
little  peace.  My  head  wanders;  I  feel  —  I  fear  I 
shall  go  mad." 

And  still,  without  rising  from  her  seat,  she 
bowed  her  head  upon  her  breast. 

"All  that's  mere  idle  talk,"  replied  Thys ;  "  but 
there 's  another  way  of  making  me  the  best  fellow 
in  tlie  world,  and  that  way  you  know  well  enough. 
For  to-day  you  have  the  choice  open  to  you ;  to- 
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morrow  it  will  be  too  late.  If  you  won't  come 
into  my  plans,  you  may  as  well  say  farewell  to  the 
light  of  the  sun ;  my  hatred  shall  waste  you  and 
wear  you  out  bit  by  bit ;  you  shall  perish  like  snow 
before  the  slow  fire  of  my  revenge.  Ha,  ha  !  you 
see  that  you  don't  half  know  me  yet !  And  now 
answer  me :  will  you  be  my  wife  or  not  ?'* 

Without  answering  a  word,  she  rose  from  her 
•  knees,  returned  to  her  chair,  sat  down,  and  pressed 
her  hand  over  her  eyes.    Thys  also  took  a  seat, 
and  continued,  coolly  and  calmly,  — 

"  Look  you  here,  Cecilia.  Before  I  make  up  my 
mind  to  proceed  to  the  uttermost  with  you,  I  '11  try 
this  once  more  to  see  if  I  can  make  you  hear  rea- 
son. I  really  can't  make  you  out.  It 's  every  girl's 
destination  to  be  married,  a  little  sooner  or  a  little 
later.  What  can  it  signify  what  her  husband's 
name  is,  so  that  he 's  in  case  to  keep  his  wife  com- 
fortably and  make  her  life  pleasant  ?  And  that  I 
shall  be  able  to  do  that  you  don't  for  a  moment 
doubt,  I  think.  'No  doubt  young  people  are  apt 
to  have  great  ideas  about  love  and  sympathy  and 
friendship,  and  to  think  of  them  as  things  that  have 
a  real  and  great  worth  in  life ;  but,  take  my  word 
for  it,  that's  all  a  dream, — a  dream  that  passes 
away  with  the  idleness  of  youth.  There 's  only 
one  thing  that  keeps  its  value  throughout,  :hat 
supplies  the  place  of  every  thing,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
inexhaustible  fund  from  which  every  thing  comes. 
That  one  thing  is  money.  Well,  now,  money  we 
shall  have  enc  ugh  of,  and  to  spare ;  so  what  can 
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there  be  to  be  anxious  or  sad  about  ?  Because  there 
will  be  no  love,  esteem,  friendship,  and  all  the  fine 
words  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  in  our  married 
life  ?  What 's  the  worth  of  a  bucket  of  water  to 
the  owner  of  the  spring  from  which  it  all  flows 
and  flows  on  forever?  You  don't  answer  me;  but 
I  understand  well  enough  what  you  would  answer; 
you  would  say  that  it 's  not  merely  that  you  don't 
love  me,  but  that  you  downright  hate  me.  But  • 
hatred— what  is  hatred  ?  A  dream  !  —  a  feeling  that, 
just  like  love,  grows  up  and  passes  away  with  its 
cause.  You  hate  me  because  I  torment  you,  don't 
you  ?  Well,  then,  marry  me,  and  you  shall  see  how 
pleasant  I  '11  make  myself ;  and  your  hatred  will 
pass  off  along  with  the  reasons  that  you  have  for  it. 
Well,  what  say  you?  must  I  get  angry  again,  and 
fetch  the  words  out  of  you  with  hard  knocks  ? " 

At  this  last  question,  uttered  in  a  tone  of  gloomy 
menace,  the  poor  girl  began  again  to  tremble  vio- 
lently. In  a  tone  of  piteous  entreaty,  she  replied, — 

"  Oh,  forgive  me !  I  cannot  speak  otherwise 
than  as  I  feel.  Look  you,  Thys ;  you  don't  know 
what  it  is  to  sit  thus  alone  here  for  whole  days 
together,  thinking  and  dreaming  and  suffering. 
The  spirit  takes  a  deep  look  into  things  as  they 
really  are,  and  gets  at  a  great  deal  that  else  it  would 
quite  pass  by.  Do  you  know,  Thys,  what  marriage 
is?" 

"  Why,  of  course,  it 's  a  partnership  of  two  peo- 
ple who  lay  their  chances  in  life  together  to  get 
the  more  advantage  out  of  them,"  answered  Thys; 
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just  neither  more  nor  less  than  as  two  people  in 
business  put  their  capitals  together  that  they  may 
drive  a  greater  trade." 

"  Would  to  God  it  were  but  that !  "  she  replied, 
sighing;  "  then  perhaps  I  might  bring  myself  to 
do  as  you  wish." 

"  It  is  nothing  else,  take  my  word  for  it,"  re- 
iterated Thys. 

"  1^0,  no  !  it  is  the  annihilation  of  the  woman's 
individual  personality,"  she  went  on,  with  vehe- 
ment emphasis ;  "  an  annihilation  to  which  God's 
law,  and  the  feeling  of  duty,  and  inexorable  neces- 
sity, alike  subject  her.  As  I  am,  unmarried,  I  am 
at  least  an  independent  being ;  I  have  a  will  of  my 
own,  and  may  resist  you  without  sinning  against 
God  and  my  conscience ;  and  if  in  the  end  I  die 
of  a  broken  heart  under  your  persecutions,  I  may 
hope  to  find  the  recompense  of  my  sufferings  in 
another  world.  But  once  married  to  you,  once 
your  wife,  then  I  must  carry  out  all  your  wishes, 
subject  myself  in  every  thing  to  your  will,  belong 
to  you,  in  fact,  as  a  slave  to  a  master ;  and  that  it 
is  that  makes  me  shudder  at  the  thought  alone  of 
what  you  want  of  me." 

This  discourse  seemed  to  throw  Thys  into  utter 
astonishment,  not  so  much  at  the  matter  of  it  as 
at  the  calm  and  earnest  tone  and  manner  in  which 
it  was  delivered.  It  was  with  intense  irritation 
that  he  beheld  such  an  exhibition  of  steadfastness 
and  independent  will  in  one  whom  he  had  regarded 
as  at  last  utterly  worn-out  and  broken.  He  soon 
9  G 
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recovered  himself,  however,  and  in  a  few  momeuta 
answered,  with  a  jeering  laugh, — 

"  i^ow  I  understand  you.  Upon  my  word,  you 
see  deeply  into  things !  Why,  I  helieve  you 'd  be 
capable,  if  you  did  marry  me,  of  refusing  me  the 
wedding-kiss  !  " 

"  Ah,"  cried  she,  despairingly,  "  the  wedding- 
kiss  from  you  !  that  would  kill  me  !  And  if  after 
that  I  could  live  a  single  day,  I  should  hate  myself 
then  more  than  I  hate  you  now !  " 

Thys  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  looking  her  full  in 
the  face,  with  a  savage  smile, — 

So  you  '11  rather  die,  then  ?  "  he  said ;  "  die 
slowly,  bit  by  bit,  as  if  you  were  being  pricked  to 
death  with  pins  ?  " 

She  gave  him  no  answer,  and  he  too  now  was 
silent,  and  remained  for  a  considerable  interval 
deeply  lapsed  in  thought.  At  last,  in  a  careless 
tone,  he  resumed :  — 

"  So  be  it,  then ;  I  see  there 's  no  hope  what- 
ever of  bringing  you  to  reason;  I  must  get  my 
ends  in  another  way.  I  suppose  you  don't  know 
yet  whether  my  fingers  are  of  flesh  or  of  iron, 
and  I  shall  have  to  show  you.  However,  for  this 
morning  we 've  had  enough  of  it,  and  we  '11  save 
the  rest  for  the  afternoon.  Do  you  think  over, 
in  the  meanwhile,  what  marriage  is;  perhaps 
it  may  be  of  some  use  to  you  in  the  other 
world !  " 

And  as  he  spoke  these  last  words  he  stepped  up 
to  the  outer  door,  and  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
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threshold,  anxiously  looking  about  him  in  every 
direction. 

"  That  accursed  quean  is  not  there  now.  Sharp  '3 
the  word  !  "  at  last  he  muttered ;  and  then,  turning 
back  toward  the  room,  and  addressing  himself  to 
Cecilia,  with  vengeance  flashing  in  his  eyes, — 

"  I  have  to  go  out  for  a  few  moments,"  said  he. 
*'Do  you  bolt  the  door  inside.  Perhaps  Frank 
Dalinckx  will  be  coming  to  pay  his  interest  that's 
due  ;  if  he  does,  make  him  wait.  And  if  jou  open 
the  door  to  another  soul  alive  

He  raised  his  hand,  crooked  his  fingers  together 
like  claws,  and,  with  a  motion  as  of  grasping  her 
by  the  throat,  and  a  murderous  expression  on  his 
countenance, — 

"  You  understand  me  !  "  he  said. 

And  with  these  words  he  left  her,  trembling 
with  terror  and  the  agitation  of  the  scene,  and 
proceeded  along  the  footpath  toward  the  village. 

Hardly  was  he  outside  the  door  when  Cecilia  ran 
from  her  seat,  hastily  shot  the  bolt,  and  then  fell 
upon  her  knees  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  chamber, 
and  with  folded  hands  sent  up  a  prayer  to  God 
for  protection  and  deliverance.  A  dismal  silence 
reigned  around.  Her  solitude  was  complete.  Her 
prayer  was  broken  by  agonizing  sobs,  with  which 
the  loaded  bosom  struggled  in  relieving  itself. 
Ever  and  anon  the  silence  would  be  broken  by 
the  wind  howling  in  the  chimney,  or  the  old 
building,  shaken  by  the  blast,  would  crack  again  ; 
then  Cecilia  would  start  up  in  terror,  and  look, 
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pale  and  trembling,  toward  the  door,  each  time  to 
Bink  back  into  her  former  attitude  and  to  go  on 
with  her  tears  and  prayers. 

But  presently  she  seemed  to  herself  to  hear  a 
light  tap  at  the  door,  so  mysteriously  and  so  stilly 
given  as  to  be  scarcely  audible ;  nevertheless  she 
rose  from  her  knees  and  approached  the  quarter 
whence  it  seemed  to  come,  and  soon  the  tap  was 
distinctly  repeated. 

"Who  is  there?"  she  asked, just  as  stilly  and 
mysteriously  as  though  sympathetically  aiFected 
by  the  character  of  the  signal. 

"  Are  you  alone,  Cecilia  ?  "  asked  a  voice  through 
the  keyhole. 

"  Ah,  dear  Kate !  "  answered  Cecilia,  recognising 
the  voice ;  "  for  God's  sake  go  away !  go  away,  and 
don't  let  yourself  be  seen  at  our  door  !  " 

"  You  are  alone,  then  ?  Let  me  in  !  do  let  me 
in  !  "  responded  Kate,  in  an  imploring  voice. 

"  I  must  n't !  Oh,  do  go  away !  I 'm  in  a  terror 
for  fear  he  should  see  you." 

A  moment's  pause  ensued.  Presently  the  voice 
from  without  was  again  heard,  this  time  in  a  tone 
of  piteous  supplication  :  — 

"  Oh,  Cecilia,  my  poor  Mieken  is  lying  here  at 
the  last  gasp,  dying  with  hunger  on  your  door-sill, 
and  just  a  morsel  of  bread  would  save  her!  And 
you,  Cecilia  —  you  can  never  lind  it  in  your  heart 
to  refuse  me  just  that  bit  of  bread  ?  " 

This  appeal  went  to  Cecilia's  heart,  she,  in  her 
agitation,  not  taking  time  to  consider  how  far  it 
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vras  likelv  to  be  grounded  in  truth  and  not  a  mere 
stratagem  to  obtain  admittance. 

She  stretched  forth  her  tremblinsr  hand  toward 
the  bolt,  which  yet  at  first  she  did  not  venture  to 
touch,  eying  it  nervously,  as  though  it  was  hkelj 
to  harm  her. 

"  Quick  !  oh,  quick !  "  moaned  the  voice  from 
without,  "  or  it  will  be  too  late." 

With  feverish  haste  Cecilia  drew  back  and 
opened,  or  rather  half-opened,  the  door;  but  the 
widow,  who  had  been  watching  her  opportunity', 
immediately  forced  her  way  in.  Her  entrance  once 
effected,  her  first  care  was  to  anticipate  Cecilia's 
expressing  the  astonishment  which  manifested  it- 
self upon  her  countenance  in  an  audible  form. 
Laying  her  hand  upon  the  maiden's  lips,  and 
speaking  in  a  low,  mysterious  tone,  — 

"  Hush  !  "  she  said.  "  "  My  child  ?  Oh,  sbe 's  at 
the  Chapel  farm,  safe  and  sound  I  I  was  obliged 
to  deceive  you;  for  I  must  speak  to  you.  TThere  '3 
your  uncle  ?  —  up-stairs  ?  Hush,  tlien  I  he  mustn't 
hear  us." 

"  Oh,  go  away,  Kate,  do  !  Thys  will  be  back 
directly,"  said  Cecilia,  imploringly. 

The  widow  went  up  to  the  cupboard  like  one 
well  acquainted  with  the  localities,  took  a  loaf  out, 
and  cut  a  slice  from  it.  Then,  shutting  up  the  cup- 
board and  turning  to  Cecilia,  — 

"  There,  this  is  the  alms  that  you  have  given 
me,"  she  said;  "  say  nothing  else  to  him,  good  or 
bad.    I  have  seen  him,  and  kiiow  where  he  \s  goaq 
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to ;  he's  at  the  notary's.  Don't  beg  me  to  go  away 
new ;  I  have  been  three  months  on  the  look-out 
for  such  a  chance  as  this;  yes,  full  three  months 
have  I  watched  the  Abbey  farm  from  morning  till 
evening,  to  get  speech  of  you  alone.  I  am  deter- 
mined to  know  what  it  is  that 's  going  on  here.  It 
is  not  for  nothing  that  Thys  is  with  the  notary; 
he  has  some  business  of  consequence  in  hand  that 
won't  be  so  soon  settled ;  he  will  not  be  back  again 
just  yet.  By-the-way,  I  mean  to  be  at  the  bottom 
of  that  too  before  I've  done;  but  you 're  as  pale 
and  thin  as  a  corpse  !  Why,  what 's  going  on  here, 
then,  that  makes  you  waste  in  this  way  ?  " 

"Ah,  Kate!  dear  Kate!  I  must  n't  tell  you." 

"  Mustn't  tell  me  ! "  repeated  the  widow,  scorn- 
fully ;  "  why,  what  are  you  afraid  of,  then  ?  there 's 
death  in  your  face  already.  I  suppose  he  has  for- 
bidden you  to  speak?  Of  course,  he  wants  you  to 
hold  your  tongue  and  pine  away ;  he  wants  to  kill 
you,  in  fact.  All  he  cares  for  is  to  be  rid  of  you, 
no  matter  how,  to  have  you  out  of  his  way,  that 
he  may  clutch  your  share  of  the  inheritance  too. 
And  are  you  so  crushed  and  broken,  so  worn-out, 
that  you  can't  stand  up  against  him,  and  let  him 
carry  it  all  his  own  way-just  by  your  cowardice? 
Is  n't  it,  think  you,  a  downright  sin  against  God 
to  give  up  your  own  cause  so  and  let  wickedness 
gain  its  ends  for  want  of  a  little  spirit  ?  Perhaps 
you  '11  say  that  it's  your  own  affair;  but,  even  if  it 
was  no  sin  —  and  it  is  a  great  one  —  to  throw  away 
your  own  life  so,  what  will  you  say  if  there  '§  some 
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one  else  that  jou  're  killing  at  the  same  time  ?  — 
some  one  that  loves  you?  that  can't  live  without 
you  ?  that 's  wasting  and  pining  away  for  you  ?  " 

"  My  God,  my  God !  "  exclaimed  the  poor  girl^ 
in  a  desponding  tone,  "  is  Bart  ill,  then  ?  " 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question,  Cecilia  ?  " 
was  the  reply.  "  You  yourself,  then  — you  have 
never  thought  of  him,  never  mourned  after  him  ? 
It  has  been  *out  of  sight  out  of  mind'  with  you  ?  " 

Cecilia  sank  upon  a  chair  and  began  to  weep 
bitterly.    At  last,  her  voice  broken  with  sobs,  — 

"Kate,"  she  said,  "perhaps  I  am  not  doing  well 
to  let  you  see  all  that  is  in  my  heart.  Oh,  I  have 
suffered  more  than  he!  for  at  all  events  he  has  the 
sun,  the  fields,  the  open  air;  he  has  friends  to 
speak  to  and  kind  words  to  hear ;  he  has  his  mo- 
ther; while  I  —  I  hear  nothing  but  scolding  and 
abuse;  I  see  nothing  but  the  four  bare  walls  of 
this  prison,  unless  when  in  my  solitude  his  name 
involuntarily  uttered  by  my  own  voice  strikes  my 
ear,  or  a  day-dream  vividly  conjures  up  his  image 
before  me." 

A  smile  of  satisfaction  lighted  up  the  widow's 
features.  Tenderly  she  took  the  suffering  girl  by 
the  hand,  and, — 

"  You  do  love  him,  then,  Cecilia  ?  "  she  said. 

The  maiden  made  no  reply.  Silently  she  hung 
down  her  head  to  hide  the  blush  that  crimsoned 
on  her  cheeks. 

"  Ah,  Cecilia,  do  but  just  say  that !  tell  me  that 
you  love  him ! " 
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"  I  can't,  Xate !  you  '11  not  keep  my  secret  —  my 
soul's  secret !  " 

"  But,  Cecilia,  if  my  telling  out  this  secret  might 
perchance  save  a  life  ?  " 

"Ah  me  !  well  then,  let  him  know  that  which 
I've  never  till  now  ventured  to  confess  plainly  to 
myself.  It  was  the  separation  from  him  that  made 
me  suffer  most;  and,  if  I  die,  my  soul  will  carry 
with  it  to  God's  presence  the  thought  of  him." 

Here  Kate  rose  from  her  seat,  half  opened  the 
door,  and  looked  out  into  the  distance  across  the 
fields.    Then,  returning, — 

"  I  don't  see  Thys  yet,"  she  said.  "  But,  come 
now,  Cecilia,  pluck  up  a  little  spirit  and  fight  your 
own  battle  with  him  ;  he  is  but  a  coward !  " 

"  But,  Kate,  tell  me  now,  is  it  really  true  ?  Is 
Bart  really  so  ill  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  he 's  downright  to  call  ill  I  won't 
say ;  but  he 's  pale,  and  thin,  and  pining,  like  your- 
self, Cecilia.  He 's  near  enough  to  the  grave  to 
tumble  in,  if  he  gets  no  comfort.  But  now  I  have 
the  right  medicine  for  his  disease.  And  now  let  me 
hear,  Cecilia  dear, — -tell  me  what  has  been  going 
on  here  for  these  three  last  unhappy  months ;  but 
make  haste  about  it,  for  we 've  no  time  to  lose." 

"  Well,  then,  listen,  Kate.  You  '11  not  say  a  word 
of  what  I  tell  you  to  any  one,  will  you  ?  —  and  yet 
what  signifies  if  you  do  ?  he  can  but  kill  me ! 
Well,  then,  Thys  wants  me  to  marry  him." 

"  If  I  did  n't  think  so !  "  murmured  the  widow. 

"  And  he 's  put  it  into  my  uncle's  head  to  want 
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it  too,  and  day  after  day  the  poor  old  man  is  at 
D.e  about  it;  but  I'll  die  a  thousand  times  first ! 
There 's  no  kind  of  persecution  that  I  have  n't  ha  1 
to  suffer.  I'm  abused  and  scolded  at;  I'm  half 
starved;  I'm  overdone  with  work;  I  live  in  a  con- 
stant alarm  and  terror;  and  — but  for  God's  sake, 
Kate,  not  a  word  of  this  to  Bart  — yes,  Kate,  I'm 
knocked  about,  pinched,  and  beaten  like  a'poor 
brute  beast." 

"  Good  heavens  1  what 's  all  this  I  hear  ?  "  cried 
Kate,  lifting  up  her  hands.  "  Wliv,  it's  just  as 
though  you'd  fallen  into  the  hands  of  banditti !  I 
tell  Bart  about  it,  indeed  I  God  preserve  me  from 
it  I  if  he  heard  a  word  about  such  goings  on,  there 'd 
soon  be  bloodshed,  sure  enough ;  and  then  he 'd 
have  to  pay  for  it,  poor  fellow !  But  your  uncle  ! 
has  he  quite  taken  leave  of  his  wits,  then  ? " 

"  My  uncle,  poor  man  !  he 's  deceived  and  led 
away.  He  takes  all  that  I  say  for  mere  wicked 
falsehood;  in  fact,  he's  bewitched,  Kate.  If  I 
could  only  get  to  speak  with  him  alone ;  —  but  all 
day  long  he  is  shut  up  alone  up-stairs,  far  away  be- 
hind, and  not  even  Thys  can  get  at  him.  He  just 
comes  down  to  meals,  and  then  Thys  is  always  by, 
and  contrives  to  twist  all  my  words,  so  that  what- 
ever I  say  or  do  only  irritates  my  uncle,  as  though 
not  a  word  ever  came  out  of  my  mouth  but  de- 
ceit, evil-speaking,  and  falsehood."  Sometimes  I'm 
really  in  doubt  myself  whether  I  must  n't  be  out 
of  my  senses  and  saying  what  I  should  n't  without 
meaning  it.    ^w  at  last  I 've  made  up  my  mind 
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to  my  lot;  I  bow  my  head  and  suffer  in  silence, 
in  the  thought  that  it's  God's  will  for  me  that  I 
should  leave  the  world  so."  ^ 

"  Horrible  !  "  said  the  widow,  with  a  long-drawn 
sigh,  or  rather  groan,  at  once  of  compassion  and 
indignation ;  "  but  why  don't  you  escape,  get  away, 
from  this  hell  and  the  devil  that  torments  you  ?  " 

"  Ah,  dear  Kate,  more  than  once  an  indefinite 
dread  of  something  more  horrible  still  has  passed 
across  me,  and  I've  looked  toward  the  door; 

"  But  you  were  weak !    You  were  a  coward  I 
interrupted  Kate,  angrily  and  scornfully. 

"  But  my  poor  old  uncle !  —  shall  I  leave  hmi 
alone  in  this  desolate  den,  where  no  mortal  ever 
comes,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  that  fiend  of  treach- 
ery  and  cruelty  ?  And  then,  too,  the  disgrace  !  — 
a  youno"  girl  running  away  from  her  home  !  " 

Here  she  stopped,  for  Kate  had  risen  from  her 
Beat,  and  was  gone  to  the  door  to  be  on  the  lookout. 

"  Yonder  he  comes,"  observed  the  latter,  com- 
posedly returning  to  her  seat ;  "  if  he  sees  me,  just 
tell  him  I  begged  of  you,  and  you  gave  me  a  slice 
of  bread  for  pity's  sake.  And  don't  lose  your 
courage !  I  '11  find  a  way  to  help  you ;  and  it  i 
can't  do  it  speedily  enough,  why,  escape^from  this 
house,  on  which  the  curse  of  God  rests." 

But  the  tyrant's  return  had  awakened  Cecilia's 
terror  of  him,  which  for  a  moment  had  slumbered 
in  all  its  force.  Pale  and  trembling,  she  stretched 
out  her  hands  toward  the  widow,  and  could  only 
repeat,  imploringly, — 
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"Oh,  go  a  way!  go  away!  he'll  do  yoa  a  mis- 
chief!" 

"I'm  not  afraid  of  him,"  answered  Kate.  "Be  of 
good  heart,  dear  Cecilia !  you  shall  see  me  again." 

The  poor  widow  left  the  house  and  w^alked  slowly 
away.  As  she  went  out  she  could  notice  that  Thys 
had  observed  her  and  was  making  double  haste  on 
his  way  homeward.  Eetiring  therefore  a  stone's- 
throw  or  two  on  one  side,  she  took  up  a  convenient 
station,  murmuring  to  herself, — 

"  I  dare  say  now  he'll  be  ill-using  Cecilia;  I'll 
listen  at  the  keyhole  and  hear  what  goes  on." 

Presently,  however,  she  noticed  that  Thys  had 
left  the  footpath  and  was  making  his  way  straight 
to  the  place  where  she  was  standing.  She  on  her 
part  stood  her  ground,  and  calmly  awaited  his 
approach,  which,  from  the  moment  of  his  being 
within  hearing,  he  made  amid  a  volley  of  oaths 
and  threats.  These,  however,  she  received  nothing 
disconcerted,  regarding  him  the  while  with  so  pro- 
voking a  smile  of  contempt  that  at  last  he  felt 
compelled  to  come  to  a  pause,  though  certainly  not 
from  any  abatement  of  his  rage. 

"  Who  was  it  let  you  in  ? "  he  began,  quivering 
with  suppressed  fury;  "what  have  you  been  about 
at  the  Abbey  farm  ? " 

"  Oh,  terrible  things,  indeed !  "  answered  Xate, 
Bcornfully;  "I've  been  begging  for  half  an  hour 
for  a  bit  of  bread,  and  at  last  Cecilia  has  given  it 
to  me.  It  is  n't  everybody  that 's  as  hard-hearted 
as  you  are." 
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"  Let  me  see  the  bread !  "  he  replied,  in  a  toue 
which  sufliciently  implied  that  he  did  not  believe 
a  word  of  her  story. 

The  widow  showed  him  the  slice  with  which  she 
had  provided  herself.  Thys  took  it  in  his  hand, 
looked  at  it  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other, 
gave  it  her  back,  and  resumed :  — 

"  However,  it 's  all  one  what  you  were  there  for. 
Just  you  stay  away  from  our  place,  or  you  shall 
repent  it." 

"  Pooh  !  so  much  for  your  threats !  "  answered 
Kate,  undauntedly,  with  a  snap  of  her  fingers  ; 

what  can  you  do  to  me  ?  but  I,  poor  beggar- 
woman  as  I  am,  I  '11  trip  you  up  yet !  " 

You  !  "  cried  Th^-s,  now  beside  himself  with 
rage,  and  raising  his  hand  as  though  to  strike  her. 
**  Another  word,  and  I  '11  break  yoar  neck !  " 

But  Kate  only  pointed  with  her  hand  toward  a 
field  in  which  three  or  four  peasants  were  at  work. 

"  Look  you  there,  yonder,  in  that  field,"  she  said ; 
"  all  those  people  there  would  be  glad  enough  to 
do  me  a  good  turn  and  you  a  bad  one.  Just  lay  a 
single  finger  upon  me,  and  I  '11  cry  murder  upon 
you  !  there  will  be  no  want  of  witnesses  to  say  that 
you  're  capable  of  that,  and  worse  too.  So,  if  you 
would  n't  like  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  po- 
lice, why,  keep  your  hands  to  yourself." 

Trembling  with  irritation,  but  cowed  neverthe- 
less by  her  coolness,  Thys  stood  staring  upon  her 
and  all  amazed,  while  she,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
with  a  provoking  smile,  went  on  :  — 
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"  Ha,  ha !  T  suppose  you  think  you  Ve  got  all 
the  cunning  in  the  world  to  yourself!  but  it's  just 
possible  that  you  're  mistaken  there.  You  fancy 
that  nobody  knows  what  goes  on  at  the  Abbey 
farm !  Pray,  is  it  to-day  or  to-morrow  that  the 
old  man's  will  is  to  be  made ? " 

"What?  What's  that  you  say  ?"  cried  Thy? 
astonished  and  quite  taken  aback;  "  it 's  not  true ! 

"  It 's  not  true,  is  n't  it  ?  And  pray  what  maL/.a 
you  stand  there  like  a  school-boy  that's  just  going 
to  be  caned  ?  But  mind  what  you  're  about;  fnere 
shall  be  fair  play  for  every  one.  And,  keep  tlje 
doors  of  the  Abbey  farm  as  close  as  you  may,  re- 
member the  law  can  open  them." 

"  The  law  !  the  law  !  what  grounds  can  the  law 
have  for  doing  that,  pray  ?  " 

"  Hark  you,  Thys  ;  you  know  just  as  well  as  I 
do  that  grounds  are  easily  found  or  easily  made. 
And  now  good-by  to  you  till  we  meet  again." 

And  with  a  loud  laugh,  and  leaving  Thys 
strangely  disconcerted,  she  went  on  her  way. 

For  a  while  he  stood  gazing  after  her  with  an 
air  of  surprise,  not  to  say  consternation,  and  then 
turned  back  lost  in  thought  toward  the  Abbey 
farm.  More  than  once  on  his  way  he  stood  still, 
rubb<3d  his  forehead,  stamped  with  his  feet,  and  at 
last  entered  the  house,  so  intently  occupied  with 
his  own  cogitations  that  he  passed  on  through  the 
room  in  which  Cecilia  was,  apparently  without 
noticing  her  presence,  and  disappeared  through  a 
second  door  in  the  back  part  of  the  building. 
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CHAPTEE  YI. 

AT  LIBERTY. 

01:^  the  following  morning  the  sun  rose  majesti- 
cally in  the  clear  bine  sky.    It  was  by  this 
^time  the  middle  of  May.    Still,  the  fine  days  had 
hitherto  been  but  few  and  far  between,  and  it  was 
only  by  slow  and  imperceptible  degrees  that  tree 
and  field  had  been  putting  on  their  green  spring 
dress.    During  the  night,  however,  the  wind  had 
gone  about  from  the  north  to  the  opposite  quarter, 
and  now  wafted  the  warm  exhalations  of  the  south, 
as  a  balsam  fresh  from  the  central  region  of  life 
and  heat,  in  genial  undulations  over  the  earth. 
The  sun  beamed  brightly  but  mildly  over  the  glad 
face  of  nature,  which  shone  forth  fresh  in  youthful 
beauty,  with  all  the  attraction  of  a  lovely  maiden 
flower -crowned  with  her  bridal  wreath.  From 
every  tree,  from  every  bush,  resounded  a  uni- 
versal chorus  of  blithe  sounds;  aloft  in  air  the 
lark  trilled  his  merry  notes;   myriads  of  little 
creatures,  of  every  variety  of  form  and  color, 
hummed  and  hovered  about  the  foUage  or  frolicked 
playfully  among  the  grass  of  the  banks ;  the  very 
earth  itself  swarmed  with  life.    In  fact,  it  was  na- 
ture's fair-day ! 

Over  the  Chapel  farm  too  the  sun  shed  out  hia 
gladsome  light ;  there  too  the  birds  made  the  air 
resound  with  their  songs  of  love  and  happiness. 
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But  amid  all  this  movement  and  this  universal 
exultation  of  nature,  the  lonesome  dwelling  stood 
as  silent  and  as  still  as  if  it  alone,  with  all  belong- 
ing to  it,  was  still  buried  in  the  sleep  of  winter. 

Mother  Ann  was  sitting  by  herself  beside  the 
hearth,  busied  in  trimming  vegetables  for  the  pot. 
But  it  was  but  little  of  her  attention  that  she  was 
bestowing  upon  the  occupation  of  her  hands. 
Ever  and  anon  her  eyes  wandered  restlessly  around, 
as  of  one  that  in  vain  seeks  to  escape  the  domina- 
tion of  some  haunting  thought;  and,  in  fact,  the 
whole  expression  of  her  countenance  told  of  deep- 
est sadness  and  discouragement. 

While  there  the  good  woman  of  the  house  sat 
and  thought,  Bart  came  in  with  some  implement 
of  husbandry  in  his  hand.  Certainly,  he  must 
have  been  fatiguing  himself  with  a  severe  job 
of  hard  work,  for  his  back  was  bowed,  and  hia 
step  was  slow  and  heavy,  as,  without  greeting  or 
sign  of  recognition,  he  passed  on  through  the  room 
as  though  he  had  not  remarked  his  mother's 
presence. 

She  meanwhile  followed  her  son  with  her  eyes. 
The  absence  of  mind  with  which  he  passed  her  by 
evidently  distressed  her  beyond  measure;  and 
hardly  had  he  disappeared  thiough  the  interior 
door  than  silent  tears  began  to  trickle  down  the 
sad  mother's  cheeks  as  she  bowed  her  head  over 
her  work. 

Some  moments  afterward,  Wanna  came  in  with 
a  pail  of  milk.     She  set  her  pail  down,  and  wag 
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about  to  lift  olF  the  cover  of  the  great  caldron ; 
but  in  the  same  moment  she  noticed  the  tears 
upon  her  mother's  cheek,  and  held  her  hand.  An 
expression  of  impatient  annoyance  crossed  her 
countenance;  she  approached  her  mother,  took 
her  by  the  arm,  and  shook  her  pretty  sharply,  add- 
ing, in  an  aggrieved  tone  of  voice, — 

"  What,  again  ?  Why,  it 's  always  the  same ! 
You  '11  soon  both  of  you  be  quite  laid  up,  and  leave 
me  to  do  all  the  work  by  myself.  If  I  did  n't  bear 
up  well,  I 'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  would  come 
of  it!" 

But  no  answer  did  she  obtain,  save  a  fresh  gush 
of  tears.  Then  in  a  tone  of  entreaty  she  re- 
sumed :  — 

"Come,  mother,  do  cheer  up  a  bit!  Why,  I 
shall  never  be  able  to  bear  up  much  longer  my- 
self, with  nothing  but  melancholy  faces  to  look  at 
every  day  and  all  day  long !  There 's  Bart  speaka 
never  a  word,  but  comes  and  goes  like  a  shadow ; 
and  you,  mother,  the  moment  you  're  alone,  break 
out  into  tears.  I  must  for  once  speak  my  mind 
right  out,  mother :  there 's  neither  sense  nor  reason 
in  it ;  or  else  there 's  something  under  it  all  that  I 
do  not  understand,  for  nobody  says  a  word  to  me, 
and  I  live  here  as  if  I  was  n't  one  of  yourselves." 

The  poor  mourner  took  her  daughter's  hand, 
and  pressed  it,  as  though  to  testify  of  undiminish- 
ed affection.    Then,  in  a  tone  of  lamentation, — 

"  Wanna,  my  dear  child,"  she  said,  "  don't  you 
see  that  your  brother  is  pining  away  ?    Don't  you 
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observe  how  strangely  his  eyes  wander,  and  how 
pale  and  thin  he  gets  ?  And  when  you  look  at 
him,  don't  you  at  times  feel  all  in  a  tremble  for 
fear  of  its  coming  to  worse  still  ?  " 

"  Heavens,  mother !  "  cried  Wanna,  nervously, 
at  the  same  time  wiping  away  a  tear,  what  can 
you  mean  ?  Bart  is  sad,  and  gets  thin,  I  know 
that;  but  I  know  very  well  too  why  it  is.  One 
may  pine  away  a  little  with  that  sort  of  sorrow, 
but  with  time  one  gets  over  it  nevertheless.  And 
what  business,  too,  had  he  to  be  setting  his  heart 
on  Cecilia  ?  She 's  no  match  for  him  ;  for  we  're 
just  poor  folk  that  must  slave  for  our  daily  bread, 
and  she  —  she 's  rich,  or  will  be.  Why  don't  you 
set  well  at  him,  to  get  the  folly  out  of  his  head  !  But 
no;  you  just  cry  about  it,  and  let  him  take  hi? 
way.    Oh,  if  only  I  was  his  mother !  " 

"  Child,  child  !  "  sighed  the  mother,  "  if  you  did 
but  know  all  I  have  done  to  bring  him  to  reason  ! 
—  prayers  and  tears,  scolding  and  coaxing.  I've 
tried  everything,  and  every  thing  has  been  in  vain. 
He  acknowledges  his  folly,  and  that  I'm  right  in 
all  I  say  about  it ;  promises  to  do  his  best  to  for- 
get her ;  falls  on  his  knees,  and  begs  my  forgive- 
ness  —  " 

''Yes,  and  you,  mother  —  you  give  it  him 
directly,  don't  you  know  ? " 

"And  I,  Wanna  dear,  I  that  am  his  mother,  I 
Bee  well  all  that's  going  on  in  my  poor  child's 
heart,  and  I  can't  find  it  in  mine  to  be  hard  upon 
him.     You  can't  understand  it,  Wanna;  we're 
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no  two  of  us  just  alike  in  these  things  ;  and  I  dare 
Bay  I  should  n't  understand  it  myself,  if  I  had  n't 
once  in  my  life  had  occasion  to  see  what  love  can 
bring  a  man  to  when  it 's  crossed.  Bart 's  of  a 
nervous  constitution,  just  like  his  father.  Well 
now,  Wanna,  would  you  believe  that  your  poor 
father,  before  we  were  married,  lay  at  the  point  of 
death,  so  as  already  to  have  received  the  last  sacra- 
ments, because  our  parents  had  separated  us  and 
he  was  n't  allowed  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  Gracious  heaven  !"  exclaimed  Wanna,  in  sud- 
den terror;  but  added,  almost  immediately  re- 
covering herself,  "  well,  but  father  got  well  over 
it  in  the  end,  for  all  that;  did  n't  he,  mother  ?  " 

"So  he  did,  Wanna;  but  how?  Our  parents 
had  quarrelled  about  a  right  of  way  across  a  field, 
and  things  had  come  to  such  a  pass  between  them 
that  they  were  at  downright  daggers  drawn,  and 
could  n't  bear  to  hear  one  another's  names.  Well, 
I  was  n't  allowed  to  see  your  father;  and  he,  poor 
fellow,  who  was  more  in  love  with  me  than  I  knew 
of,  pined  away  till  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  the  good  priest,  out  of  pity  for 
the  poor  young  fellow,  reconciled  our  parents,  and 
I  was  allowed  to  visit  him  before  he  died.  The 
tears  come  into  my  eyes  when  I  think  of  that  day; 
I  won't  speak  of  it;  but  a  month  after  that  he 
^vas  able  to  go  to  church  with  me  and  our  parents 
for  us  to  be  promised*  together." 

*  The  Catholic  church  recognises  the  espousals  as  a  distinct 
solemnity  preparatory  to  marriage ;  and  the  practice,  under  various 
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Wanna  was  looking  "hard  at  "her  mother,  with 
glistening  eyes. 

"  Look  jon,  Wanna,"  resumed  the  latter,  "  your 
father  was  iust  a  poor  peasant,  such  as  we  are  now; 
but  surn  and  certain  it  is,  there  was  that  in  him 
that  made  him  one  of  a  thousand,  and  so  it  may 
well  be  with  our  poor  Bart  too." 

The  maiden  shook  her  head  in  thought,  with  her 
eyes  lixed  on  the  ground.  After  a  few  moments 
she  looked  up  again. 

"  It's  strange  enough,"  she  said,  "  that  one  person 
should  pine  away  out  of  liking  for  another,  just 
because  he's  of  a  nervous  temperament;  for  my 
part,  I  don't  see  how  it  can  be.  But,  mother,  our 
poor  father  was  a  match  for  you ;  so  that  was  n't 
so  out-of-the-way.  With  Bart  and  Cecilia  the 
matter 's  quite  different ;  that  can  never  come  to 
any  good.  And  so  he  must  just  knock  the  foolish 
thought  out  of  his  head." 

Mother  Ann  meanwhile  had  sunk  away  into  a 
deep  reverie ;  she  paid  no  attention  to  what  Wanna 
was  saying,  and  gazed  despairingly  upon  the 
ground.  After  thus  sitting  a  while  in  silence,  she 
sighed  heavily,  and  began  to  speak  as  to  herself 
alone :  — 

"  He  suffers  like  a  martyr  !  Kate  told  him  some- 
thing yesterday  that  made  his  eyes  light  up  with 
joy;  but  she  told  him  something  too  that  made 
him  grind  his  teeth  with  vexation.    And  last  night 

modifications  of  form,  still  prevails  extensively  oa  the  continent 
among  Protestants  as  well  as  Catholics. 
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in  liis  sleep  he  talked  and  cried  and  called  out- 
it  quite  gave  me  a  fright  as  I  listened  to  him  !  And 
now  this  morning  he 's  all  languid,  and  paler  than 
ever,  and  his  eyes  look  so  dim  and  dead.  Alas  ' 
alas  !  my  poor  Bart !  my  unhappy  child !  " 

In  the  same  moment  that  these  last  words  fell 
from  her  lips  and  sounded  through  the  room  in  a 
tone  painfully  expressive  of  heartfelt  grief— just  in 
this  same  moment  Bart  came  in  through  the  back 
door  with  a  rake  in  his  hand.  Struck  by  the  tone 
of  his  mother's  voice,  he  stood  still,  and  for  a  while 
fixed  his  eyes  steadfastly  on  hers,  from  which  the 
tears  fell  fast.  Then,  slowly  going  up  to  her,  he 
pressed  his  lips  to  her  forehead,  and  as  from  his 
eyes  two  warm  .drops  fell  upon  it,  in  a  sweet  and 
almost  inaudible  voice,  — 

"  My  poor  dear  mother !  "  he  said ;  "  ah,  forgive 
me  !  indeed,  I  cannot  help  it !  " 

And  again  turning  about,  with  his  head  bowed, 
and  one  hand  before  his  eyes,  he  passed  on  out  of 
the  house. 

Even  under  the  bright  sunlight,  and  amid  the 
universal  gladness  of  nature  which  surrounded 
him,  Bart  still  could  not  lift  his  head.  With  stoop- 
ing gait  and  apathetic  air  he  dawdled  on  along  the 
footpath  like  an  old  man  bowed  down  under  the 
weight  of  years.  One  might  almost  have  thought 
that  as  he  was  walking  he  was  occupied  in  looking 
for  something  among  the  grass. 

From  time  to  time  he  stood  still,  muttered  some- 
thing to  himself,  plucked  a  leaf  from  a  tree  or 
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bush,  rubbed  it  to  pieces  in  his  hand^  and  then, 
still  murmuring,  resumed  his  course;  or  he  gazed 
absently  upon  the  insects  which  so  joyously  flut- 
tered hither  and  thither  in  the  air,  or  pursued  one 
another  on  the  ground ;  or  he  unconsciously  dis- 
membered the  petals  of  a  flower,  or  listened  to  the 
answering  call  of  the  birds. 

What  it  was  that  all  this  said  to  him  he  very 
likely  knew  not  himself;  but,  for  all  that,  the 
eff'ect  upon  him  was  profound,  and  threw  him  ofi:' 
into  a  deep  reverie,  till,  waking  up  again,  he  slowly 
resumed  his  onward  way. 

But  all  at  once,  as  though  suddenly  seized  upon 
by  some  more  potent  thought,  he  came  to  a  distinct 
halt,  and,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the  ground  at  his 
feet,  in  much  emotion  murmured  out, — 

"  Cecilia,  since  yesterday  I  know  what  you  suf- 
fer : —  how  you  are  ill-treated  even  with  blows! 
how  you  are  pining  away  with  desolation  of  heart! 
And  all  the  while  you  love  me  !  Oh,  how  cowardly 
and  how  weak  does  sorrow  make  one !  I  have 
neither  spirit  nor  strength  more  !  I 'm  nervous 
and  afraid  ;  I  know  not  what  to  do ;  I  can't  collect 
myself;  my  thoughts  are  all  confused;  I'm  sick 
in  body  and  soul." 

A  sad  and  bitter  smile  distorted  his  pale  coun- 
tenance. 

"  Sick !  sick  !  "  he  cried  ;  "  yes,  put  a  fine  name 
on  your  cowardice !  But  if  I  had  but  spirit  or 
power  to  act,  what  should  I  do  ?  Let  her  die? 
Her  that  loves  me?  Oh,  that  would  be  ill  done 
indeed  !    But  —  but  what  then  ?    Kill  him  ? 
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And  at  this  question  he  started  back,  as  if  he 
had  suddenly  perceived  a  poisonous  serpent  in  his 
way,  ready  to  spring  upon  him  with  open  jaws. 
An  inarticulate  groan  of  horror  broke  slowly  from 
his  bosom  ;  then  he  resumed :  — 

Ah  !  there  is  a  God  above  us !  —  my  immortal 
soul !  —  and  then,  my  mother !  No,  no  ;  there 's  no 
help  for  it  but  to  bow  my  neck  and  waste  away 
with  sorrow ;  to  bear  my  cross,  bear  it  on  to  the 
churchyard.    Ah  me  !  ah  me  !  " 

And  again  he  pursued  his  course,  sad  and  spirit- 
less as  before,  pressing  his  hand  to  his  forehead  as 
though  he  feared  its  bursting. 

While  the  young  peasant,  thus  full  of  suffering 
and  of  despair,  was  making  his  way  along  the 
shady  footpath,  which  with  every  step  he  made  was 
bringing  him  nearer  to  the  Abbey  farm,  without 
however  his  being  able  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it, 
there  was  passing  in  that  habitation  a  scene  of 
oppression  more  cruel  still  than  any  he  could  have 
had  the  heart  to  imagine. 

The  door  opened.  On  the  threshold  appeared 
a  young  girl,  pale  and  thin,  with  a  heavy  bundle 
under  her  arm  and  the  other  hand  pressed  to  her 
eyes.  A  man  with  an  odious  smile  upon  his  coun- 
tenance kept  thrusting  her  on  from  behind  till  she 
was  two  or  three  steps  forward  from  the  door-sill. 

There  for  a  while  the  poor  girl  stood  still,  as 
though  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  leave  this  spot ; 
nevertheless,  urged  on  by  the  threatening  words 
and  gestures  of  the  man,  she  at  last  proceeded 
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slowly  along  tlie  path,  and  turned  across  tlie  fields 
beside  a  plantation  of  young  oaks,  which  soon  con- 
cealed the  Abhey  farm  from  her  view.  She  had 
not  yet  raised  her  head,  and  still  held  her  hand  be- 
fore her  eyes,  no  doubt  to  conceal  the  tears  which 
trickled  from  thgm  down  her  cheeks. 

Presently  —  whether  it  w^as  the  warmth  of  the 
8un,  or  the  bright  light  that  surrounded  her,  or  the 
voices  of  jubilation  that  struck  her  ear  from  every 
side,  or  rather  all  of  these  together  that  affected 
her  nervous  system  —  she  stood  still,  and  dropped 
her  hand  from  before  her  eyes. 

With  an  admiration  that  seemed  partly  the 
result  of  novelty  she  gazed  into  the  skyey  depths, 
and  let  her  eye  wander  vvitli  uiore  and  ever  more 
delight  over  the  wide  creation.  By  degrees  an 
indescribable  smile  shaped  itself  upon  her  coun- 
tenance; her  bosom  swelled;  her  head  sot  itself 
erect  upon  her  delicate  neck;  her  eyes  sparkled 
wdth  a  new  light ;  she  lifted  both  her  hands  aloft, 
and,  in  a  low  but  thrilling  tone,  exclaimed,  — 

"Liberty!  liberty!  " 

And  she  made  a  motion  with  her  arms  throudi 
the  air,  as  though  seeking  to  clutch  wdth  her  hands 
the  infinite  space  itself. 

For  some  little  while  she  remained  thus  rapt 
out  of  herself,  till  her  eyes  had  wandered  over  and 
enjoyed  every  object  that  was  within  her  reach. 
Then  gradually  her  self  -  consciousness  returned. 
Her  head  sank  again  slowly  upon  her  breast,  the 
old  sadness  chased  the  smile  from  her  couatenauce ; 
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again  slie  bent  her  eyes  upon  the  groun  .1  and  hei 
thoughts  upon  her  sad  lot. 

Again  a  little  while,  and  she  proceeded  on  lier 
way  along  the  footpath,  dreamily  musing  as  she 
went.  But  suddenly,  as  she  turned  an  angle  of 
the  plantation,  a  cry  of  astonishment  burst  from 
her  breast. 

"  Bart !  "  she  exclaimed;  and  even  he  it  was  that 
stood  paralyzed  with  surprise  before  her. 

The  first  impression  of  this  unexpected  meeting 
called  up  a  smile  of  heaven's  own  bliss  upon  the 
countenance  of  each;  but  a  glance  at  one  another 
sufficed  in  a  moment  to  cloud  it  over  with  an  ex- 
pression of  sadness  and  even  affright.  "Without 
speaking,  they  both  bowed  their  heads  and  wept 
bitterly.  Bart  was  the  first  to  raise  his  eyes  again 
and  to  find  his  voice  for  an  expression  of  sorrow 
and  condolence. 

"  Cecilia,  poor  girl,  how  thin  and  pale  you  are!" 

"  And  you,  Bart,  I  hardly  know  you  again ! " 
the  maiden  sobbed  out,  still  without  looking  up. 

"  I !  "  exclaimed  the  young  man,  desperately ; 
"  what  does  that  matter  ?  But  you,  Cecilia,  that 
are  goodness  and  kindness  itself,  an  angel  here 
upon  earth,  —  that  you  should  have  to  suffer  so ! 
that  you  should  die,  like  a  poor  dumb  lamb,  under 
that  false  villain's  hands  !  It  makes  my  blood  boil 
to  think  of  it.  God  be  merciful  to  me,  or  I  shall 
surely  one  day  crush  that  venomous  beast's  head  ! 
But  that  bundle,  Cecilia?  where  are  you  going  to  ? " 

"  They 've  turned  me  out  of  doors,"  she  sighed, 
with  a  fresh  burst  of  tears. 
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"  Turned  you  out  of  doors !  "  exclaimed  Bart, 
with  indignation  and  wrath  upon  his  countenance. 

But  this  first  impulse  was  soon  gone  by,  and 
gradually  the  expression  of  his  countenance 
changed  into  one  of  growing  satisfaction,  and 
even  pleasure,  till  at  last,  beginning  to  see  clearly 
in  the  matter,  he  exclaimed,  with  transport,  — 

"  Turned  you  out  of  doors  !  What !  for  good 
and  all?" 

"  Yes,  for  good  and  all,"  was  the  sad  reply. 

"  And  you  weep,  Cecilia  ? "  he  cried.  "  What ! 
you've  been  months  long  sitting  mourning  in  a 
gloomy  prison;  you've  been  at  the  mercy  of  a  jailer 
that  has  beaten  you  and  tormented  you  to  death ; 
and,  just  as  we  were  both  in  despair,  as  there 
seemed  no  escape  for  us  but  the  churchyard,  God 
gives  you  your  liberty  again  —  you  're  free  —  and 
you  weep  over  it !    Oh,  see,  see  how  I  take  it!  " 

And  he  threw  himself  on  his  knees  upon  the 
ground,  lifted  his  hands  aloft  to  heaven,  and,  with 
a  voice  as  of  one  inspired,  exclaimed,  — 

"  0  God,  Thou  hast  released  her !  Thanks,  oh 
thanks,  for  this  Thy  merciful  kindness !  " 

Here  his  voice  failed  him;  but  he  still  remained 
on  his  knees  and  murmured  on  an  inaudible  but 
doubtless  still  intenser  thanksgiving. 

As  for  Cecilia,  she  gazed  upon  him  at  once  in 
surprise  and  admiration.  For  he  was  really  a  sight 
for  admiration  as  he  knelt  there,  his  mild  soul 
showing  forth  upon  his  countenance,  his  •glisten- 
ing eyes  raised  up  to  God!  So  intense  was  the 
11 
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expression  of  thankfulness  to  heaven  ihU  beamed 
upon  his  features,  that  CeciUa,  rapt  into  a  sympa- 
thetic transport,  forgot  for  a  moment  her  own  cir- 
cumstances, while  an  instinctive  feeling  of  glt-dne^a 
sunk  into  her  bosom. 

And  now,  rising  from  his  knees,  Bart  instantly 
perceived  the  changed  expression  of  Cecilia's  coun- 
tenance;—no  smile,  but  something  of  that  ineffable 
serenity  which  tells  at  once  of  peace  of  mind,  of 
happiness.    He  seized  her  by  the  hand. 

Come,  come,"  he  exclaimed;  "  my  poor  mother 
will  be  so  glad  !  Come,  it 's  so  well  to  Hve  in  our 
house  !  And  your  chair  is  standing  just  in  the  old 
place;  not  a  soul  has  sat  in  it  since.  And  every 
thing  there  is  mourning  after  you.    Quick,  come 

along ! "  r.  11  • 

But  she  resisted  him,  and  would  not  toliow  m 

the  direction  he  sought  to  lead  her. 

What  is  it  now,  CeciUa  ?  "  at  last  he  exclaimed, 

uneasily;  "won't  you  come  home  to  our  house, 

then?"  _^ 

"  I  must  go  to  the  town,"  she  replied ;  "  1  have 
a  cousin  there  who  is  a  dress-maker  ;^^I  shall  get 
work  from  her,  and  so  earn  my  bread." 

"  Bread  ?  work  ?  What  does  all  that  mean  ?  " 
cried  Bart;  "  why,  now  — now  that  I  can  see  you 
again,  look  into  your  eyes,  hear  you  speak,  now  I 
feel  my  spirit  double ;  and  if  I  work  the  fingers  off 
my  hands  for  it,  there  shall  be  enough  and  to  spare 
for  us  ajl.    Come,  come  along  !  " 

"  For  Heaven's  sake  don't  ask  me  to  do  that, 
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Bart!  It  can't  be!''  answered  the  maiden, 
mournfully. 

He  looked  lier  in  the  face  with  eyes  full  at  once 
of  sorrow  and  surprise. 

"  Ah  no,  that  can  never  be  !  "  she  repeated ;  "  be 
sure  of  that,  dear  Bart." 

A  sudden  change  seemed  to  take  place  in  the 
joung  man's  feelings;  again  with  downcast  coun- 
tenance he  drooped  his  head,  while  calmly  and 
sadly  he  replied,  — 

"  Ah  yes  !  my  sick  heart  was  too  full  of  joy,  and 
I  had  forgotten.  To-be-sure,  Cecilia,  after  all  I 
am  but  a  poor  peasant  lad,  and  you  will  one 
day  be  a  rich  young  lady.  I  see  I 'm  doomed  to 
die !" 

So  piteous  and  plaintive  was  the  tone  in  which 
the  last  words  were  uttered  that  they  pierced 
deeply  and  painfully  into  Cecilia's  heart,  and 
quite  overcame  the  feeling  of  maidenly  reserve 
which  had  hitherto  been  uppermost  in  it.  She 
seized  the  young  man's  hand  and  pressed  it,  and 
there  was  a  deep  expression  of  tenderness  in  her 
voice. 

"  But,  Bart,  dear  friend,"  she  said,  "  you  're  all 
in  a  mistake.  My  uncle  has  disinherited  me; 
he 's  made  his  will  and  given  every  thing  to  Thvs ; 
I  shall  never  have  a  stiver  in  the  world." 

The  young  peasant  lifted  up  his  head  and  gazed 
on  her  with  an  air  of  incredulity,  while  a  smile 
formed  upon  his  lips. 

Yes,  yes,  deai  Bart,"  she  repeated ;  "  I 'm  poor 
now,  —  as  poor  as  yourself,  every  bit." 
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"  As  poor  as  myself!  "  repeated  Bart  in  liis  turn, 
now  again  out  of  himself  for  joy ;  "  as  poor  as  my 
mother  and  sister!  Heavens,  what  happiness! 
Well,  then,  come  along;  let  the  villain  keep  the 
money;  I'll  make  you  rich,  Cecilia,  with  a  whole 
treasure  of  friendship  and  kind  feelings  and  love. 
Come,  come  along !  " 

And  again  he  seized  her  hand  and  sought  to 
draw  her  on  along  with  him ;  but  she  still  answered 
sadly,  — 

"  Ko,  Bart,  it  cannot  be  !  " 
"  But,  for  God's  sake,  why  not  ?  " 
A  crimson  blush  of  confusion  spread  over  her 
face  to  the  very  roots  of  her  hair.    With  downcast 
eyes,  she  inquired,  — 

"Did  mason  Jan's  widow  say  nothing  to  you 
yesterday  afternoon  ?  " 

"  Ah ! "  he  cried ;  "  so  she  spoke  the  truth,  then  ? 
I  did  n't  dare  believe  it." 

'^Vvhat  would  people  say  of  us,  Bart?  You 
must  see  yourself  that  it  can  never  be." 

''And  so,  Cecilia,"  he  replied,  despondingly, 
"  you  're  going  off  into  the  town,  and  away  from 
us?  and  all  perhaps  to  meet  witn  new  troubles, 
and  to  be  cast  off  again  there?  And  you'll  let 
me  die,  and  my  poor  mother  go  sick  with  grief, 
just  for  the  people's  idle  talk's  sake  ?  " 

He  waited  for  an  answer,  but  she  neither  spoke 
nor  looked  up.  After  a  while  he  resumed,  in  a 
Btill  more  urgent  tone  :  — 

"Come  now,  Cecilia;  you  can  sleep  with  my 
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mother,  and  always  be  witli  her ;  and  I  will  sur- 
round you  with  respect  and  love,  as  though  you 
ivere  my  very  guardian  angel  in  person.  And  I  '11 
ivork —  work  from  early  in  the  morning  till  late 
at  night ;  and  nothing  shall  be  wanting  to  make 
us  happy.  And  you  shall  get  well  again,  and 
strong  and  blooming,  and  bring  a  blessing  upon 
our  house,  as  you  did  before.  Oh,  come,  come  ! 
be  a  sister  to  my  sister,  and  a  child  to  my 
mother." 

And  with  folded  hands  he  seemed  to  beseech  an 
answer.    The  maiden  looked  at  him  doubtfully. 

"Oh,  Cecilia,"  he  cried,  "speak!  Think  that 
there 's  One  up  there  above  us  all  who  knows  best 
whether  what  we  do  is  right  or  wrong." 

A  smile  full  of  meaning  gleamed  upon  Cecilia's 
countenance ;  she  drew  her  breath  heavily, 
like  one  that  is  struggling  with  some  weighty 
resolve. 

"Well,  well?"  asked  Bart,  trembling  with 
joyful  anticipation. 

"Well,  then,"  she  replied,  "so  be  it;  your 
mother  shall  be  my  mother  !  I  '11  come  home  to 
her  as  if  I  was  her  own  child." 

A  cry  as  sharp  as  if  it  had  been  the  expression 
of  severe  and  sudden  pain  burst  from  the  young 
peasant's  breast;  he  clasped  his  hands  together 
over  his  eyes,  while  two  gushing  fountains  oV  tears 
burst  forth  from  under  his  fingers  and  trickled 
down  his  cheeks  in  copious  streams.  The  maiden 
was  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  this  violence  of 
11* 
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emotion,  and  essayed  to  calm  him  with  soothiug 
words. 

"  Ah  !  "  he  presently  sighed  out,  at  the  same 
time  laughing  nervously  through  his  tears,  "  there 's 
pain  in  joy  too  !  A  strong  sudden  dose  of  it  tries 
both  heart  and  head  sorely ;  but  it 's  over  now. 
Come,  dear  friend,  come  along  !  " 

They  now  struck  into  another  path.  As  for 
Bart,  he  was  a  totally  changed  man.  On  he  walked, 
with  head  erect  and  looking  proudly  about  him 
as  he  went;  his  cheeks  glowed  with  quickly- 
circling  blood  ;  his  eyes  sparkled  with  blissful  ex- 
citement ;  the  motions  of  his  arms  and  legs  were 
of  a  somewhat  excessive  energy,  as  though,  just 
awakening  from  a  long  slumber,  he  was  shaking 
oiF  from  them  the  effects  of  it;  ever  and  anon 
broken  ejaculations  of  delight  burst  from  his  lips. 

"  Oh  God !  oh  God !  "  at  last  he  cried,  "  what  a 
blessed  thing  life  is  !  Look  you,  Cecilia,  I  '11  work 
hard  on  the  farm,  and  make  hoops  in  the  yard; 
you  shall  do  as  you  did  before  —  do  a  little  dress- 
making for  the  neighbors ;  Wanna  will  look  after 
the  cow  ;  mother  will  stay  at  home  with  you  and 
cook  for  us;  and  whatever  any  of  us  can  get,  we'll 
put  it  all  together  and  so  make  a  savings-box. 
Then  we  '11  buy  another  cow,  and  take  a  bit  more 
land  ;  and  who  knows?  why,  in  time  perhaps  we 
may  come  so  far  as  to  hire  a  servant.  And  per- 
haps in  time  the  little  Chapel  farm  will  be  so  happy 
a  home,  and,  with  God's  blessing,  so  prosperous, 
that  you  '11  never  think  again  of  that  grim  ugly 
prison  yonder  and  all  you 've  suffered  there." 
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"Oh,  Bart,  how  beautifully  jou  can  talk!" 
murmured  the  maiden,  in  deep  emotion;  "*it  will 
be  a  heaven  upon  earth  !  " 

"That's  just  what  it  must  be,"  pursued  the 
youth,  in  the  same  joyous  strain.  "  And  I  '11  plant 
our  garden  all  full  of  the  nicest  flowers,  with  foot- 
paths between  the  beds ;  and  I  '11  make  bird-cages 
to  hang  up  here  and  there  and  everywhere,  that 
there  may  be  nothing  but  singing  and  merry  voices 
all  about ;  and  I'll  learn  all  sorts  of  new  songs  to 
sing,  and  stories  to  tell,  and  dances  to  dance,  and 
thank  God  on  my  knees  every  day  of  my  life  that 
he  sent  you  to  us.  Heavens,  heavens,  what  a  life! 
dear  Cecilia,  what  a  life  it  will  be  !  But  look 
yonder  by  the  draw-well :  there  stand  my  mother 
and  Wanna." 

And  as  he  uttered  these  last  words  he  left  Ce- 
cilia, and  started  off  toward  the  cottage  like  an 
arrow  from  a  bow.  I^"evertheless,  with  all  his 
haste,  he  found  breath  to  keep  shouting,  as  he  ran, 
"  Mother  !  Wanna  !  "  in  a  voice  that  resounded  far 
and  wide  over  the  fields. 

His  mother  turned  about  at  the  sound  in  no  little 
astonishment,  which  was  greatly  increased  when 
she  beheld  the  speed  with  which  he  came  coursing 
on  toward  her.  As  for  Wanna,  his  strange  ges- 
tures and  unintelligible  cries  so  disconcerted  her 
that  she  stood  with  mouth  wide  open  looking  first 
at  Bart  and  then  at  her  mother,  as  if  asking  for  a 
solution  of  this  singular  enigma. 

But  before  Mother  Ann  had  found  time  or  words 
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to  express  her  astonisliment,  on  came  Bart,  rush- 
ing, panting,  and  exulting,  till  he  was  close  to  her, 
and  proceeded  at  once  to  explain  the  matter  as  well 
as  his  want  of  hreath  would  let  him. 

"  Mother,"  he  cried, "  dear  mother !  sister  Wanna ! 
I'm  cured !  Laugh,  sing,  and  be  merry !  Here's 
Cecilia !  yonder  she  comes  :  they 've  turned  her 
out  of  doors ;  she 's  as  poor  as  we  are ;  she 's  disin- 
herited; she  '11  come  and  live  with  us  and  be  your 
child,  mother.  Look,  look,  there  she  is !  Already 
she 's  smiling  to  you,  the  dear  creature.  Ah,  now 
you  sha'n't  have  to  sit  crying  any  more ;  I 'm  so 
strong,  and  so  well,  and  so  merry;  ha,  ha  I 

"  '  Down  with  care,  and  away  with  sorrow  I 
Happy  to-day  and  happy  to-morrow  !'  " 

The  poor  mother  looked  upon  her  son  with  eyes 
beaming  with  unspeakable  joy.  At  the  first  mo- 
ment she  had  been  in  fear  for  his  senses;  but  the 
tone  of  his  voice  speedily  reassured  her,  and  the 
appearance  of  Cecilia,  who  now  came  running  up 
with  hastened  step,  soon  left  no  further  room  for 
any  doubt  at  all. 

By  a  simultaneous  movement  Mother  Ann  and 
Cecilia  extended  their  arms  toward  one  another, 
the  one  in  deep  emotion,  the  other  beaming  with 
new-found  happiness.  The  maiden  clasped  her 
adopted  mother  round  the  neck;  the  mother 
pressed  upon  her  second  daughter's  cheek  the  kiss 
of  welcome,  glowing  as  a  scintillation  from  the 
Boul'a  inmost,  holiest  depth  of  love. 
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Bart  looked  on  at  the  moving  spectacle  quiver- 
ing witli  bliss.  Tears  trickled  down  his  cheeks ; 
he  raised  his  eyes  in  prayer  to  Heaven,  and  then,  as 
overcome  by  his  feelings,  leaned  his  Lead  against 
the  drawing-machine  of  the  well. 

As  for  Wanna,  she  danced  for  joy,  clapping  her 
hands  exultingly,  and  exclaiming, — 

"  Oh  God !  oh  God !  it 's  all  come  right  at  last ! 
What  happiness ! " 

As  soon  as  Bart  had  a  little  recovered  himself, 
he  approached  his  mother,  and,  as  though  still  in 
fear  of  something,  began  pushing  her,  Cecilia,  and 
Wanna,  toward  the  door  of  the  cottage. 

"  Come  in  !  come  in  !  "  he  cried. 

They  did  as  he  said,  and  he  was  about  to  shut 
to  the  door ;  but  as  he  was  doing  so  he  perceived 
the  poor  widow  Kate  hastening  up  with  her  child 
along  one  of  the  footpaths ;  he  held  his  hand, 
and,  with  his  head  out  at  the  door,  stood  making 
urgent  signs  to  her  to  hasten  all  she  could.  As 
she  entered  the  forecourt,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Quick,  quick,  Kate  !  it's  all  joy  now !  Cecilia's 
here  !  quick !  " 

And,  hurrying  her  in,  he  closed  the  door. 
1 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THYS'S  TREATMENT  OF  THE  MISER. 

SINCE  Cecilia  had  taken  up  her  abode  at  the 
Chapel  farm,  the  humble  cottage  had  become 
indeed  a  place  of  joy  and  pleasantness,  even  as 
Bart  in  his  first  burst  of  delight  had  pictured  it. 

Every  thing  there  was  happiness  and  peace. 
Bart  worked  away  heartily  the  whole  day  long,  and 
sang  without  ceasing  at  his  work ;  the  freshness 
and  vigor  of  youth  came  back  to  him ;  a  continual 
smile  shone  upon  his  countenance,  accompanied 
by  the  rosy  hue  of  returning  health ;  every  word 
that  fell  from  his  lips  was  lull  of  life  and  spirit ; 
he  was  the  very  living  image  of  light-heartedness. 

What  gave  him  the  most  pleasure  of  all  was  the 
conviction  that  Cecilia  did  not  regret  her  old  home. 
True  enough,  she  not  unfrequently  lapsed  into  a  fit 
of  silent  sadness  when  she  thought  upon  her  aged 
uncle  and  pictured  to  herself  with  some  alarm  all 
that  he  might  so  easily  have  to  endure  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  Abbey  farm;  but  these  occasional  pain- 
ful surmises  could  not  weigh  for  much  against  the 
constant  happiness  which  she  found  in  the  tender 
good-will  of  Bart  and  his  mother,  nor  against  the 
undisturbed  serenity  of  her  daily  life.  From  her 
cheeks,  too,  the  ashy  hue  of  sufi:ering  gradually 
disappeared;  and,  Avhile  habitually  quiet  and  even 
reserved  in  manner,  yet  she  would  ever  and  agai^x 
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light  up  into  one  of  those  fairy  smiles  which  can 
only  proceed  from  a  heart  at  peace  within  itself. 

Cecilia  worked  at  dressmaking  for  the  neigh- 
bors, at  which,  being  an  uncommonly  skilful  hand, 
she  made  a  very  pretty  bit  of  money,  not  a  little  to 
her  gratification  and  to  the  encouragement  of  Bart 
and  herself  in  their  ambitious  hopes  and  plans  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  farm.  True,  the  savings- 
box  received  but  a  few  stivers  a  week ;  sometimes 
indeed  even  nothing  at  all,  but  sometimes,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  piece  of  silver.  Still,  its  contents 
increased ;  and,  when  Bart  came  into  his  mother's 
chamber  and  merrily  shook  the  box  which  held 
the  collected  savings  of  their  love  and  industry, 
the  sound  it  gave  was  pleasant  to  the  ear  and  full 
of  promise  to  the  heart. 

The  young  lover  had  made  it  his  especial  busi- 
ness so  to  dress  and  decorate  his  mother's  house  as 
to  render  it  a  pleasant  home  for  its  beloved  guest; 
and  for  this  purpose  had  tasked  to  the  uttermost 
his  powers  both  of  invention  and  execution.  In 
the  little  garden  behind  the  little  yard  he  had  laid 
out  little  beds,  divided  by  little  footpaths  and  edged 
in  with  ever-fiowering  thrift.  Quite  behind,  close 
by  the  hornbeam  hedge,  he  had  put  up  a  trellis, 
and  over  it  trained  a  bower  of  honey-suckle  and 
clematis,  with  a  bench  on  either  side,  — -  one  for 
his  mother  and  Cecilia,  the  other  for  Wanna  and 
himself,  —  where  on  Sundays  after  service  they 
would  all  come  and  sit  together,  and  sing  and  tell 
pleasant  tales,  and  rejoice  in  calm  discourse  over 
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the  sweet  tranquillity  of  their  life  and  God's  mam 
fold  mercy  and  goodness. 

In  the  garden  grew  all  kinds  of  flowers ;  not 
only  the  well-loved  lowly  plants  that  are  native  to 
the  heaths  and  thickets  of  the  Kempen,*  but  a  so 
many  of  those  which  have  been  naturalized  from 
other  regions,  —  the  last  a  present  to  Bart,  from 
Frank,  the  under-gardener  at  the  Manor-house. 

Against  the  house  itself  hung  several  bird-cages, 
from  which  incessantly  resounded  the  sharp,  clear 
notes  of  their  inmates ;  and  pigeons,  so  tame  that 
they  would  come  and  take  their  food  out  of  Ceci- 
lia's hand,  had  their  houses  in  the  roof,  and  strutted 
with  pouting  breasts  along  the  paths.  At  the  cor- 
ners of  the  beds  were  planted  upright  sticks  bearing 
on  their  points  little  mills  which  turned  with  the 
vvind,  or  figures  of  fencers  in  attitude  or  game- 
keepers taking  aim,  whose  weapons  ever  pointed 
in  the  direction  from  which  it  blew :  all  of  them 
matters  which  Bart  had  devised  and  executed  for 
Cecilia's  pleasure  and  out  of  love  for  her. 

Wanna  had  her  full  share  in  the  common  happi- 
ness, which  she  entered  into  with  the  careless  light- 
heartedness  of  a  child,  like  a  child  too  rejoicing  in 
the  felicity  of  the  rest. 

As  for  Mother  Ann,  she  was  overwhelmed  with 
attentions  and  demonstrations  of  affection  ;  and,  as 
she  saw  her  children's  eyes  beaming  pleasure  upon 
her  at  every  glance,  she  certainly  would  not  have 

*0r  Campine,  an  extensive  moory  district  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Antwerp. 
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changed  her  lot  with  that  of  the  lady  of  the  Manor. 
In  fact,  the  poor  little  cottage  of  the  Chapel  farm 
was  a  very  paradise  upon  earth. 

"Very  different  was  the  state  of  things  at  the 
gloomy  ahode  from  which  Cecilia  had  been  ex- 
pelled, and  which  since  her  departure  had  been  so 
solitary  and  so  silent,  so  deathly  still,  that  it  stood 
there  among  the  trees  like  some  fated  building 
smitten  with  the  curse  of  heaven.  Sometimes  for 
two  days  together  would  the  laborers  who  were  at 
work  in  the  fields  about  not  once  see  the  door  open. 
The  mysterious  house,  with  its  creviced  walls  and 
broken  window-panes,  inspired  all  the  villagers 
with  an  uneasy  fear ;  it  was  only  the  most  coura- 
geous among  them  that  would  willingly  after  night- 
fall have  taken  their  way  through  its  vicinity. 

And  now,  for  the  last  two  Sundays,  Uncle  Jan 
had  not  even  been  out  to  church,  and  Thys,  when 
asked  after  him,  had  replied  that  he  was  confined 
to  his  bed  with  the  gout;  but  though  it  was  very 
well  known  that  he- had  occasionally  suffered  from 
this  complaint  before,  yet,  coming  from  Thys, 
this  explanation  hardly  obtained  universal  credit. 
However,  old  Jan's  miserly  way  of  life  had  made 
him  so  unpopular  that  no  one  seemed  to  trouble 
himself  any  further  about  him;  —  no  one  but  only 
Cecilia,  who  had  wept  bitter  tears  at  hearing  of 
his  illness. 

One  morning  early,  in  the  middle  of  the  second 
week,  Thys  was  sitting  by  the  fireplace  at  the 
A.bbey  farm  with  a  good  fire  burning  on  the 
12 
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hearth.  With  the  help  of  a  pair  of  tonga  he  was 
broiling  a  piece  of  meat  apon  the  coals,  dipping  it 
every  now  and  then  in  a  plate  of  melted  butter ; 
in  the  embers  on  one  side  of  the  hearth  stood 
steaming  an  earthen  pipkin. 

His  piece  of  meat  cooked,  Thjs  set  it  on  :he 
table  and  devoured  it  with  an  intense  expression 
of  gluttonous  satisfaction  upon  his  countenance. 
Then  he  put  the  plate  and  bread  away  in  the  cup- 
board, carefully  wiped  his  mouth,  and  again  took 
his  seat  beside  the  fire.  Then,  after  a  while,  mak- 
ing a  dip  with  the  tongs  into  the  boiling  pot,  he 
fetched  up  a  quantity  of  green  herbs,  eyed  them 
for  a  moment,  threw  them  back  again,  and 
presently  commenced  a  soliloquy  :  — 

"  A  dainty-looking  mess  this  of  Uncle  Jan's, 
and  much  good  may  it  do  him  !  —  as  if  one's 
stomach  was  to  be  cheated  in  this  silly  way  !  I 
wonder  what  ass  it  was  that  wrote  the  book  in 
which  he  finds  all  these  fine  things  !  Chiccory  and 
water-cresses  to  put  young  flesh  upon  old  bones ! 
I  must  go  out  and  gather  some  water-cresses,  that 
the  folks  may  take  notice  !  Ah,  well,  I  have  put 
in  a  couple  of  handfuls  of  scurvy-grass  too ;  that 
will  purify  his  blood  for  him  !  Miserly  upon  his 
very  death-bed !  However,  that 's  no  affair  of 
mine ;  I 'm  not  here  to  thwart  him.  If  he  is 
determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  living  without 
eating,  why,  with  all  my  heart,  and  good  luck  to 
him  !  I  did  n't  think  at  first  he  could  have  held 
out  so  long ;  but  he  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat." 
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Here  he  paused  for  a  moment,  bent  his  eyes 
fixedly  upon  the  fire,  and  sank  away  deep  into  a 
reverie,  during  which  his  countenance  gradually 
darkened  more  and  more.  Then  again  he  resumed 
his  mutterings  :  — 

"  Yes,  he  has  as  many  lives  as  a  cat.  And  who 
knows  how  long  the  lamp  may  flicker  on  yet  I 
I 'm  regularly  made  a  fool  of,  and  after  all  I 'm 
selling  the  skin  before  the  fox  is  caught.  This 
very  morning  Claes  the  farmer  told  me  that  the 
burgomaster  and  the  rector  had  been  asking  him 
after  Uncle  Jan  at  the  vestry  meeting.  And  then 
this  confounded  woman  that  goes  about  every- 
where abusing  me  and  setting  all  the  world  against 
me  !  it 's  she  and  she  alone  that 's  the  cause  of  the 
folks  hating  me  so.  This  morning  I  did  but  step 
out  round  the  corner  to  get  some  chiccory  —  not 
twenty  paces  from  the  house :  —  there  she  stood- 
watching  me  from  behind  the  coppice.  I  don't 
know,  but  I  can't  help  feeling  as  if  some  mischief 
would*  come  to  me  one  day  or  another  through 
that  beggar-woman.  If  the  burgomaster  and  the 
rector  were  to  come  here  and  want  to  see  Uncle 
Jan !  I 've  a  will  that  leaves  me  every  thing,  that 's 
sure  enough ;  but  that  they  know  as  well  as  I,  and 
who  can  tell  what  they  might  say  to  the  old  man 
about  it  ?  —  the  rector,  especially,  might  be  talking 
him  over  and  putting  things  into  his  head." 

This  last  reflection  evidently  threw  him  into  a 
violent  trepidation.  For  a  while  he  sat  on  in 
silence,  his  head  resting  on  his  hand,  then  began 
again :  — 
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"  Cost  what  it  may,  no  one  must  come  at  him ! 
As  it  is,  he  already  begins  to  think  uneasily  about 
what  he 's  been  doing,  and  is  always  talking 
about  Cecilia.  It  would  n't  take  much  to  make  the 
old  fool  change  his  mind.  What  to  do !  Some- 
thing I  must,  to  stop  the  people's  mouths:  but 
what?  It 's  my  being  here  so  quite  alone  with  the  old 
man  that  puts  thoughts  into  their  heads.  If 
Cecilia  was  but  still  here  they  would  n't  concern 
themselves  about  what  became  of  the  old  skinflint ; 
but  that  would  be  a  stupid  trick :  —  to  lock  the  cat 
into  the  cupboard  to  take  care  of  the  meat !  And 
yet  the  only  way  to  keep  things  smooth  with  the 
rector  and  the  burgomaster  and  the  rest  of  the  busy- 
bodies  is  to  have  some  one  here  in  the  house  with 
—  some  one,  it  might  be,  under  the  pretence 
of  doing  odd  jobs  and  errands,  that  need  n't  see  the 
old  man  after  all.  Yes,  so  it  must  be;  of  two 
dangers  take  the  least!  Then,  who's  it  to  be? 
that 's  another  question,  again." 

He  bethought  himself  a  moment,  shook  his  head 
with  an  air  of  annoyance,  and  then  relapsed  into 
thought  again,  till  at  last  a  smile  began  slowly  to 
steal  over  his  countenance. 

"  A  capital  idea !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  if  only  I  can 
bring  it  to  bear  !  It  will  cost  something  smartish, 
though ;  for  promises  must  be  kept,  say  the  simple- 
tons. And  then,  too,  there's  danger  in  it  —  fair 
and  softly;  don't  let's  be  rash,  but  think  it  well 
over  first.  Well,  I  should  think  Uncle  Jan's  scurvy- 
grass  would  be  done  by  this  time,    i^ow,  then,  let 
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me  give  this  matter  one  more  good  turn  in  my 
head.  A  reasonable  enemy  is  better  than  a  stupid 
friend.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  beggar-woman  will 
go  into  the  thing  more  readily  than  I  fancy.  But 
come,  I'll  take  the  old  man  his  mess.'' 

He  took  the  pot  from  off  the  fire,  and,  passing 
out  at  a  side  door  and  along  a  dark  passage, 
reached  the  foot  of  a  staircase,  which  he  proceeded 
to  mount.  Then  again  came  a  long  passage,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  at  last  entered  the  room  occu- 
pied by  Uncle  Jan. 

There  lay  the  unhappy  old  man,  stretched  upon  a 
bed,  the  filthy  state  of  which  would  have  made  a 
beggar  turn  away  from  it  with  disgust,  wasted 
with  long  sickness  till  nothing  seemed  left  of  him 
but  skin  and  bone.  His  cheeks  were  totally  fallen 
in,  so  as  rather  to  display  than  to  mask  the  contour 
of  a  death's-head ;  his  eyes  were  deep-sunk  in  their 
sockets,  from  which  they  glared  out  with  a  glassy 
brightness;  his  complexion  had  assumed  that 
ghastly  hue  that  could  not  even  be  called  paleness, 
but  rather  the  absence  of  all  color,  —  a  shade  that 
has  no  name,  and  by  contrast  with  which  the  blue- 
ness  of  his  lips  exhibited  itself  as  a  high-toned 
color. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  chamber  spoke  of 
utter  desertion;  no  human  heart  but  must  have 
sunk  and  saddened  at  the  sight.  The  high  over- 
arching walls,  untouched  by  cleansing  hand  since 
the  ruin  of  the  convent,  were  hidden  from  the  eye 
under  the  thick  coat  of  dust  and  dirt  which  had 
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accumulated  upon  them.  The  western  wall  was 
inherently  damp ;  the  water  which  sweated  from 
it  trickled  down  upon  the  half-rotten  floor  and 
filtered  down  through  that  toward  the  lower 
regions  of  the  building;  while  foul-looking  fungi 
bordered  the  unclean  stream,  and  crystallizations 
of  saltpetre  formed  sparkhng  patterns  upon  the 
plaster. 

A  single  lofty  window,  with  broken  panes  and 
thickly  barred  with  iron,  admitted  so  dubious  a 
light  that  the  eye  had  to  grow  accustomed  to  it 
before  it  could  readily  distinguish  objects  in  the 
deep  gloom  which  confused  them ;  while,  though 
out  of  doors  the  ground  was  scorched  with  the 
summer's  heat,  the  atmosphere  of  the  chamber 
struck  chilly  damp  upon  the  chest.  Beside  the 
bed  stood  a  chair  and  a  table ;  upon  the  latter  a 
pot  of  water  and  a  half-gnawed  crust  of  rye-bread. 
In  very  truth,  the  aspect  of  the  whole  was  that  of 
a  prisoner  condemned  by  a  cruel  doom  to  the 
lingering  death  of  hunger. 

The  poor  old  man  seemed  to  be  asleep ;  yet  quite 
asleep  he  could  not  well  be,  for,  as  Thys  came  in, 
with  a  hasty  snatch  he  hid  something  under  the 
bedclothes-— something  which  clanked  and  jingled 
like  a  bunch  of  keys.  Thys  saw  the  movement, 
and  heard  the  sound  too,  for  an  ill-omened  smile 
crossed  his  countenance,  and  he  seemed  to  be 
pricking  up  his  ears  the  better  to  assure  himself 
of  its  character.  Then  he  drew  near  to  the  bed, 
set  down  the  steaming  porringer  upon  the  table, 
and,  in  a  harsh  voice,  — 
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"  Come,  Uncie  Jan,  here your  breakfast,''  he 
said. 

^  The  sick  man  did  all  he  could  to  turn  upon  his 
Bide,  but  after  a  painful  effort  was  obliged  to  give 
up  the  attempt,  and  fell  heavily  back  into  his 
former  position. 

"  It 's  all  over  with  me,"  he  groaned  out.  "  Oh, 
my  dear  Thys,  I  have  been  so  ill  all  night ! " 

Come,  let  me  help  you,"  replied  Thys,  at  the 
same  time  extending  his  hands  toward  him. 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  exclaimed  the  old  man,  in  a  tone 
of  nervous  entreaty,  evidently  terrified  at  the 
offered  help. 

But  Thys  paid  no  attention,  passed  his  hands 
under  the  patient's  body,  lifted  him  roughly,  as  he 
might  have  done  a  log  of  wood,  and  set  him  up  in 
a  sitting  posture  against  the  pillow. 

"  Oh  1  oh  !  how  you  do  hurt  me  !  "  groaned  the 
old  man. 

"What!  did  I  hurt  you?"  asked  Thys,  in  a 
hypocritical  tone  of  sorrow  and  compassion.  "  I 
really  could  n't  help  it !  You  are  so  easily  hurt. 
I  was  obhged  to  lift  you,  as  you  could  n't  get  up 
yourself  But  come,  it's  over  now;  eat  some- 
thing; but  take  care  and  don't  burn  yourself;  it's 
hot,  I  can  tell  you." 

The  old  man  took  the  spoon  with  a  trembling 
hand,  dipped  it  into  the  pot,  and  brought  up  a 
spoonfd  of  the  greens  which  it  contained,  sayino- 
the  while,—  ^ 

"  Oh  God,  Thys,  if  only  the  herbs  would  do  me 
some  good  !    I  am  so  weak,  —  so  weak  and  ill  I  " 
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To  this  complaint  Thys  made  no  re-^',\ ,  o^j 
fixed  his  eyes  on  the  sick  man  r^ore  Intently, 
Hard  as  the  traitor  tried  to  disse  nble  what  was 
passing  in  his  heart,  he  could  not  quite  suppress 
the  smile  of  glad  surprise  whiclj  rose  upon  his 
countenance.  He  rejoiced  in  the  /vident  sinking 
of  the  old  man's  strength,  and  the  hope  that  all 
would  soon  be  over  glistened  m  his  eyes. 

Meanwhile,  Uncle  Jan  had  eaten  a  spoonful  or 
two  of  the  greens ;  but  soon  he  shook  his  head, 
let  the  spoon  fall,  and  looked  fixedly  at  Thys,  as 
in  inquiry  or  reproach. 

Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  asked  the  latter. 
"  Oh,  Thys,"  answered  the  sick  man,  in  a  tone 
of  disgust,  "  what  vile  stuff  it  is  !    It  burns  in  my 
mouth  like  fire  and  makes  my  stomach  heave 
again  !  "  ,  ^ 

"  I  suppose  now  you  're  going  to  take  it  into 
your  head  that  you  're  poisoned,"  repUed  Thys^ 
jeeringly.  "Of  course  water-crese,  is  hot;  only 
you  're  ill  now,  and  can't  bear  it." 

The  old  man  stripped  up  his  slecv^e,  and  show- 
ing his  bare  arm,  said,  in  a  plaintive  voice, — 

"  What,  Thys,  have  you  no  feeling  for  me  ?  See, 
I'm  a  mere  skeleton  !  " 

"Come,  come,  cover  up  your  ana,"  was  the 
answer;  "why,  what's  all  this  aboat?  Who  is 
there  that  can  pity  you  or  feel  for  you  more  than 
I  do  ?  But  sickness  makes  you  silly ;  why,  one 
would  think  you  were  dying." 

"  What !  am  I  not  ill  enough,  then  ? " 
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"  111  ?  yes ;  but  not  so  ill  as  you  fancy.  There  'a 
a  deal  of  strength  left  in  you  yet,  Uncle  Jan.  It 's 
your  spare  people  that  live  the  longest.  If  you  get 
no  worse,  there 's  no  harm  done  yet." 

"  I  hope  it  may  turn  out  so,  Thys !  " 

Then,  after  a  moment's  pause, — 

^'  Oh,  I  am  so  hungry  !  "  moaned  the  sick  man. 

"  Well,  eat,  then !  "  answered  Thys,  thrusting 
the  crust  of  rye-bread  into  his  hand. 

But  in  Tain  he  essayed  the  dry,  distasteful  food. 
Soon  he  began  again  : — 

"  Thys,  I  should  like  to  have  something  else ;  the 
bread  goes  against  me ;  it 's  like  so  much  sand.(" 

Well,  what  will  you  have  ?  There  are  many 
more  kinds  of  herbs  set  down  in  the  book  that 
you 've  not  tried  yet." 

"  ]^o ;  no  more  of  them  :  some  meat  I  want ;  — 
some  meat  soup.  Oh,  that  must  be  good  !  it  sets 
my  mouth  watering  to  think  of  it !  " 

An  expression  of  annoyance  and  irritation 
flashed  up  for  a  moment  upon  Thys's  counte- 
nance ;  he  contained  himself,  however,  and  only 
replied, — 

"  Meat !  meat  soup !  that  would  be  enough  to 
inflame  your  blood  and  kill  you  out  of  hand, — 
you  that  have  n't  touched  anything  of  the  sort  for 
so  many  years  !  " 

"  Ah  no,  Thys !  do  for  God's  sake  get  me  some 
meat ! " 

"Very  well,  you're  your  own  master.  Only 
give  me  the  money;  and  if  it  should  be  the  death 
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of  you,  }  ou  are  my  witness  that  I  have  said  my 
say  against  your  imprudence  and  gluttony." 

"  Money  !  "  murmured  the  old  man,  "  money  ! 
that's  always  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  song." 

He  drew  his  hands  in  and  fumbled  a  while 
under  the  bedclothes,  as  though  feeUng  over  or 
counting  out  pieces  of  money.  At  last  he  put 
forth  one  hand  to  Thys. 

"  There !  now  get  me  some  meat,"  he  said. 

"  Ha,  ha !  "  cried  Thys  contemptuously,  laugh- 
ing as  he  looked  at  the  piece  of  money ;  "  a  stiver ! 
a  stiver's  worth  of  meat !  —  a  tine  piece  that  will 
be !  They  won't  serve  you  with  so  little  as  that ; 
I  must  have  twenty  cents  at  the  least,  or  I  sha'n't 
get  any." 

"  Heavens  !  twenty  cents !  four  stivers  for  a  little 
bit  of  meat ! "  murmured  the  old  man,  in  a  tone 
of  despair.  ^'  However,  it 's  only  for  this  once ; 
there,  Thys,  there  are  fifteen  more,  and  if  there's 
more  than  you  want  bring  me  the  rest  back.  I 
dare  say  you  '11  be  able  to  beat  them  down  a  stiver ; 
at  all  events,  a  cent  or  two.  You  can  get  bones 
too, —  they  make  excellent  soup,  and  don't  cost  so 
much." 

"Of  course,  of  course,"  replied  Thys,  impa- 
tiently ;  "  if  there 's  any  thing  over  you  shall  have 
it." 

He  got  up,  and  was  about  to  leave  the  room ; 
but  as  he  was  doing  so  the  old  man  began  again  : 

"  Thys,"  he  said,  "  there 's  one  thing  I  forgot  to 
ask  you." 
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"What!  lia\^en't  jou  had  your  say  out  yet?" 
was  the  rejly,  in  a  tone  of  evident  irritation. 

"  Ah,  dou't  be  so  sharp  with  me ! "  sighed  the 
old  man.  Look  you,  Thys,  last  night  I  really 
thought  I  was  going  to  die,  and  the  thought  threw 
me  into  a  cold  sweat  with  terror.  Do  you  know 
why  ?    Oh,  if  I 'd  gone  off  without  confession  !  " 

"  Well,  what's  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  asked 
Thys,  with  ill-concealed  anxiety. 

"  Thys,  dear  Thys,"  continued  the  sick  man, 
imploringly,  "wouldn't  it  be  well  that  I  should 
see  the  rector,  so  that  I  might  be  prepared?  For 
who  knows?  God  calls  us  away  so  suddenly 
sometimes !  "  * 

But  Thys  made  no  answer.  He  stood  with  his 
arms  crossed  on  his  chest,  gazing  in  silent  aston- 
ishment upon  the  old  man,  who  now  went  on  :  

"  And  Cecilia  too ;  I  should  be  glad  to  see  her 
once  more  before  I  die.  She  has  done  wrong; 
she  has  behaved  very  ill;  but  for  all  that  she's 
never  out  of  my  mind  day  or  night;  and  I  feel  as 
if  I  must  tell  her  I  forgive  her  before  I  q-q  to  meet 
God." 

"  Better  and  better !  "  cried  Thys,  sarcastically. 
"  ^ow  I  do  really  begin  to  believe  that  you  're  seri- 
ously ill !  —  in  mind  though,  I  mean  ;  not  in  body. 
Why,  Cecilia  laughs  you  to  scorn  openly;  there 
she  lives  with  her  ninnyhammer  of  a  lover,  and 
makes  a  jest  of  you.  I  did  ask  her  if  she  would  n't 
come  and  see  you,  and  all  the  answer  I  got  was, 
that  you 'd  lind  your  way  to  the  other  world  weir 
enough  without  seeing  her  first." 
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The  old  man's  head  drooped  upv-^n  his  breast, 
and  he  wiped  away  a  tear;  Thjs  meanwhile  went 
on :  — 

However,  do  as  you  like :  send  for  the  rector 
and  the  doctor ;  set  your  house  open  to  all  that  like 
to  come  in ;  only  then  you  must  make  up  your  mind 
to  open  your  purse  too.  It  won't  be  with  stivers 
that  you  '11  come  off  then ;  every  visit,  every  word, 
will  cost  guilders." 

"  Ah,  well,  let  us  wait  a  little,  then,"  sighed  the 
old  man,  letting  himself  fall  back  in  the  bed,  in 
mingled  desperation  and  fatigue. 

"  Good-by  till  presently,  then.  Only  keep  your 
spiri1;s  up ;  you  're  not  so  ill  as  you  fancy." 

And  with  these  words  Thys  left  the  chamber  and 
descended  the  stairs  into  the  sitting-room  below. 
There  he  stood  by  the  fireplace  for  a  few  moments, 
deep  in  thought.  Then,  again  thinking  aloud,  he 
went  on :  — 

"  There  burst  the  bomb  !  The  rector !  Cecilia ! 
meat !  and  to-morrow  the  doctor,  and  next  day  the 
notary  !  Ho,  ho  !  he  may  ask  for  them  as  much  as 
he  will ;  that  won't  help  him  much ;  I  have  the  old 
skinflint  safe  enough  under  my  thumb  now,  w^here 
no  one  can  hear  him.  But  what  if  the  folks  outside 
should  take  it  into  their  heads  to  want  to  see  him  ? 
The  rector,  for  instance,  especially  ?  There 's  only 
one  way  for  it,  and  that  is  to  have  Kate  in.  But  I 
must  mind  what  I'm  about.  He  mustn't  die 
without  confession :  I  won't  have  that  on  my  con- 
science.   And  it  would  cast  suspicion  on  me  after 
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his  death  too.  But  there 's  time  enough  to  think 
about  that.  Ah  !  he  '11  eat  meat,  will  he  ?  and  then 
come  to  ?  and  then  alter  his  testament  ?  Let  me 
see :  to-daj  is  Thursday ;  to-day  I  '11  tell  him  I 
could  n't  get  any  :  to-morrow 's  Friday,  and  next 
day  Saturday,  both  days  of  abstinence ;  and  after 
that  let's  hope  he'll  be  gone  to  where  they  don't 
eat  meat.  Let  me  see ;  now  to  the  beggar-woman, 
to  see  what  I  can  do  with  her.  If  I  can't  carry  that 
out  as  I  wish,  why,  then  I  must  think  of  something 
else.  I  must  confess  I'm  afraid  of  that  woman, 
but  with  a  little  given  and  a  great  deal  promised 
perhaps  I  may  bring  her  round  after  all.  And  then 
I  should  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone  :  —  be  rid 
of  her  machinations  and  stop  the  people's  prating 
both  at  once.  And  if  only  she  '11  go  into  the  thing 
in  earnest,  and  really  stand  by  me,  why,  then,  I 
shall  have  a  sentinel  to  keep  guard  when  I 'm  out 
of  the  way.  Well,  we  shall  see  now  which  is  the 
more  cunning  of  the  two." 

And,  thus  concluding,  he  left  the  house,  but  not 
without  taking  care  to  lock  the  door  on  the  outside. 

"Kow,  if  Uncle  Jan  would  but  make  an  end  of 
it  while  I 'm  out,"  he  muttered,  "  why,  then  all 
would  be  straight ;  but  he  '11  hardly  be  so  obliging 
as  that.  However,  who  knows?  nothing  is  im- 
possible.''' 

And,  thus  soliloquizing,  he  was  proceeding  on 
his  way  to  the  village,  when  suddenly  he  perceived 
Cecilia  at  some  distance  off,  but  advancing  along 
tho,  same  path  in  the  opposite  direction.    For  a 
13  JL 
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moment  he  turned  pale,  but  almost  instantly  re- 
covered himself;  while  she  did  not  notice  his 
approach  till  they  were  close  upon  one  another. 
Then  first  perceiving  him,  she  came  directly  up  to 
him  and  spoke. 

"  Oh,  Thys,  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  at  last !  Be 
so  good  as  to  tell  me,  really  and  plainly,  how  is  my 
uncle  ?  " 

Her  unassuming  and  friendly  tone  set  Thys  quite 
at  rest  as  to  her  intentions ;  he  answered,  therefore, 
civilly  enough,  — 

"  Well,  Cecilia,  he 's  getting  on  pretty  well.  He 
has  a  fit  of  the  gout :  it 's  the  rich  man's  complaint, 
you  know ;  but  no  one  dies  of  it,  and  no  doubt 
he  '11  get  over  it  too  ;  for  the  present,  though,  he 's 
confined  to  his  room." 

And  does  he  sufier  much  pain  ?  " 

"  So  so  —  so  so.    Not  very  much,  considering." 

Cecilia's  eyes  were  moist  with  tears. 

"  But,  Thys,"  she  went  on,  "  you  '11  take  good 
care  of  him ;  won't  you,  now  ?  You  won't  let  him 
want  for  any  thing  that  can  help  or  comfort  him  ?  " 

"  What  should  he  want  for  ?  he 's  quite  content," 
was  the  reply. 

There  was  something  in  her  eyes,  as  she  looked 
at  him,  so  gentle  and  deprecatory,  that  he  for  his 
part  stood  all  in  a  maze ;  he  even  seemed  to  fancy 
that  it  was  expressive  of  a  change  in  her  sentiments 
toward  him,  and  accordingly  proceeded :  — 

"  Ah,  Cecilia,  if  you 'd  have  done  as  I  wished, 
you'd  been  a  lady  one  of  thcvse  days.    Now  it's 
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too  late ;  I 'm  to  have  all  myself.  That  comes  of 
obstinacy !  " 

"  Thys,"  the  maiden  began  again,  with  the  same 
expression  of  gentleness  and  supplication  upon  her 
countenance,  "  may  I  ask  a  favor  of  you  ?  " 

"Why  not?" 

"  But  will  you  grant  it  me,  Thys?  I  shall  be  so 
thankful  to  you  !  " 

"  Let  me  hear  what  it  is." 

"  It  does  grieve  me  so,  Thys,  not  once  to  be  able 
to  go  to  see  my  poor  uncle,  and  he  so  ill.  You 
know  how  I  love  him.  Do  let  me  see  him,  for 
God's  sake,  Thys,  and  I  '11  remember  you  in  my 
prayers." 

The  hypocrite  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  re- 
plied : 

"I've  thought  of  that  myself;  and  if  it  depended 
on  me,  CeciHa,  the  day  should  n't  go  by  without 
your  seeing  him." 

"Look  you,  Thys,  you  needn't  be  afraid  of  me; 
you  're  quite  welcome  to  all  the  money  for  me ;  I 
don't  care  about  it.  There's  something  better 
than  money  to  be  happy  with  here  upon  earth." 

Then,  folding  her  hands,  and  more  and  more 
imploringly : 

"  Thys,  dear  Thys,  do  let  me  see  him  just  for  a 
moment!  it  might  perhaps  be  some  comfort  to 
him,  now  that  he's  so  ill." 

"You  deceive  yourself,"  he  answered.  "I  have 
asked  him  myself,  I  suppose  more  than  twenty 
times,  whether  I  should  ask  you  to  come  to  see 
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him;  but  I've  never  been  able  to  bring  him  to 
say  yes.  He's  so  irritated  against  you  that  he 
can't  hear  your  name  without  flying  out;  and 
that 's  not  good  for  the  gout,  you  know." 

The  poor  girl  put  her  apron  to  her  eyes  and 
wept  bitterly. 

Oh  God,"  she  exclaimed,  through  her  sobs, 
"  what  have  I  done  to  him,  then  ?  —  to  him  that  I 
have  never  ceased  to  love  as  my  father,  that  I 'm 
always  thinking  about,  always  dreaming  about  ? 
And  he 's  set  against  me  !  hates  me !  Since  I  left 
his  house  I've  never  shed  a  tear  but  what  was  on 
his  account !  If  he  only  knew  how  I  love  him,  he 
could  n't  cast  me  off  so  cruelly  !  " 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Cecilia,"  responded  Thys ;  "  one 
would  think  so,  and  I've  not  a  word  to  say  against 
it;  but  old  people  have  strange  fancies.  However, 
don't  be  out  of  heart;  I'll  try  and  bring  him  round 
yet.  I  have  done  something  already ;  he 's  not  so 
bitter  against  you  by  a  good  deal  as  he  was.  I 
know  him ;  and  I  don't  doubt  but  in  a  few  days  I 
can  get  him  into  another  way  of  thinking ;  and 
then  I  '11  let  you  know." 

Do  so,  then,  dear  Thys ;  be  so  kind.  I  '11  be 
grateful  to  you  my  life  long." 

"Well,  Cecilia,  now  I  must  be  going;  but  be 
of  good  hope." 

"And  if  meanwhile  he  should  become  really 
dangerously  ill,  Thys  ?  " 

"  Oh,  then  I  '11  come  and  fetch  you  whether  he 
will  or  not.' ' 
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"  Thanks,  thanks,  my  friend ! "  cried  the  maiden 
heartily,  while  Thys  left  her  and  went  on  his  way. 

"  It 's  strange,"  he  began,  again  soliloquizing, 
as  he  stepped  along  in  the  path;  ''I  do  believe 
now  she  doesn't  care  whether  she  gets  the  old 
man's  money  or  not.  She 's  fool  enough  for  that. 
Other  means  of  happiness !  Love,  I  suppose ! 
I'm  curious  to  know  how  long  that  will  last.  A 
bird  with  no  seed  in  his  trough  has  soon  done 
singing!  So  she  wants  to  see  her  uncle,  does  she? 
we'll  take  pretty  good  care  that  that  doesn't  come 
to  pass." 

And  so,  casting  in  his  mind  this  and  many 
other  matters,  he  walked  on,  striking  off  in  due 
time  into  another  path,  which  at  last  brought  him 
on  in  front  of  a  poor  cottage  on  the  edge  of  a  cop- 
pice. 

"J^ow,  then,  sharp's  the  word!  here  lives  mason 
Jan's  widow.  We  mustn't  be  in  too  much  of  a 
hurry  to  let  out  what  we  're  after.  She  must  be 
at  home,  for  there  I  see  her  child  routing  in  the 
sand  before  her  door." 

With  loitering  step  he  approached  the  poor 
mud-built  dwelling.  The  child  did  not  hear  him 
coming  till  he  was  close  upon  her  and  spoke  to 
her. 

"  Good-morning,  dear  Mieken ;  where 's  your 

mother  ? " 

But,  as  though  the  voice  of  an  evil  spirit  had 
Btruck  her  ear,  the  little  girl  sprang  convulsively 
to  her  feet,  and,  with  a  terrified  look  at  Thys, 
13* 
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dashed  off  into  the  neighboring  thicket,  and 
thence  away  over  the  fields,  screaming  lustily  as 
she  ran. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  be  exactly  in  first-rate  favor 
here,"  he  muttered ;  ^'  if  the  mother  receives  me 
i  as  graciously  as  the  child,  I  shall  hardly  take  much 
by  my  visit." 

He  entered  the  cottage  as  he  spoke,  and  scanned 
all  in  it  with  a  contemptuous  smile. 

"  She's  not  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land,  though, 
the  good  woman ;  why,  all  that 's  in  her  place  put 
together  wouldn't  fetch  ten  stivers!  I  begin  to 
think  we  may  come  to  terms;  a  little  money  must 
carry  all  before  it  in  such  a  den  as  this.  I  '11  sit 
down  and  wait  a  bit ;  most  likely  the  child  is  off 
to  her  mother." 

And  in  this  surmise  he  was  not  mistaken ;  the 
little  girl  had  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  a  field 
where  her  mother  was  at  work,  and,  still  trem- 
bling with  affright,  had  told  her  how  Tliys  had 
called  at  their  cottage. 

For  the  first  moment  this  news  struck  her,  as 
they  say,  all  of  a  heap  with  astonishment.  What 
could  the  villanous  impostor  have  to  do  with  her? 
And  for  some  little  time  she  stood  with  her  eyes 
bent  upon  the  ground,  seeking  an  answer  to  this 
question.  Gradually,  however,  her  features  re- 
laxed into  a  smile, — a  smile  expressive  at  once  of 
sly  insight  and  of  a  certain  sort  of  satisfaction. 
She  gave  her  child  in  charge  to  some  other  women 
who  were  working  in  the  field,  and  proceeded 
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homeward,  still  thinking  over  what  this  might 
mean  as  she  went. 

"  Thjs  come  to  look  for  me  ?  "What  ever  can 
that  be  for  ?  Something  must  have  happened ;  or 
there 's  something  more  than  usaal  in  the  wind. 
I  know  he  fears  me;  he  can't  see  me  without  start- 
ing. Grood-will  to  me  it  isn't  that  brings  him; 
there's  a  snake  in  the  grass  somewhere.  So,  wide 
awake,  Kate  I  he 's  a  cunning  fellow,  and  might 
very  well  take  jou  in,  one  way  or  the  other.  But 
I'll  keep  mj  wits  about  me,  and  see  what  it  is  he 
has  in  his  sleeve." 

Thus  cogitating,  she  had  arrived  at  her  home ; 
and  now,  entering  and  immediately  addressing 
herself  to  Thys, — 

"  Well,"  she  commenced,  "  you  here,  of  all  peo- 
ple in  the  world  !  I  had  never  thought  to  see  you 
under  my  poor  roof!  But,  since  you  are  here, 
what  is  there  I  can  do  for  you  ? " 

"  Take  a  seat,  Kate,"  answered  Thys,  already 
half-disconcerted  by  the  widow's  entire  self-pos- 
session ;  "  I 've  something  serious  to  talk  to  you 
about." 

And  thereupon  she  did  so,  adding,  as  she  sat 
down, — 

I 've  not  much  time  to  spare ;  so,  make  haste ; 
I 'm  listening." 

"  Look  you,  Kate,  I  know  that  you  're  sadly 
poor;  believe  me,  I'm  sorry  for  you;  if  I  could 
do  any  thing  to  help  you  up  a  little,  it  would  be  a 
real  pleasure  to  me." 
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"  Why,  how  now! "  exclaimed  the  widow,  with  a 
laugh ;  "  and  it  was  all  out  of  pity,  I  suppose,  that 
last  winter  you  pushed  down  my  poor  Mieken  and 
drove  me  out  of  the  house  like  a  strange  cur  ?  " 

"  You  must  forget  that,  Kate.  Times  change, 
and  people  with  them.  I 've  been  sorry  since  I 
was  so  hard  with  you,  and  have  meant  to  make  it 
good  if  I  had  the  opportunity.  Well,  I  think  I 
can  do  you  a  good  turn  now,  if  you  won't  refuse 
one  from  me." 

She  eyed  him  distrustfully,  and  made  no  answer, 
although  he  was  evidently  waiting  for  one  from 
her ;  not  getting  one,  however,  he  proceeded :  — 

"  Kow,  if  I  could  send  a  hit  of  money  your  way, 
— enough  to  set  you  and  yours  above  want, —  would 
you  thank  me  for  it,  Kate  ? " 

"  Is  it  alms  you  're  offering  me  ?  "  asked  the 
widow. 

"  JS'o  ;  something  better  than  that.  You  know, 
I  suppose,  Kate,  that  Uncle  Jan  has  made  a  will 
to  leave  every  thing  to  me.  ISTow  you,  on  account 
of  your  late  husband,  have  a  claim  upon  some  small 
share  in  what  he  '11  leave ;  at  least  so  you  think. 
And  that's  why  —  because  you  felt  that  you  were 
in  the  way  to  get  nothing  —  that 's  why  you 've 
always  been  so  set  against  me.  Well  now,  to 
show  you  how  well  and  fairly  I  mean  by  you,  I've 
come  to  tell  you  that  I  mean  to  give  you  this  share 
myself." 

The  widow  listened,  all  astonished  at  what  she 
heard- 
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"  Yes,"  pursued  Thys ;  "  whoever  gets  the  money, 
[  or  another,  you'd  have  been  none  the  better  foi 
it ;  for  your  right's  doubtful,  and  at  best  could  only 
be  made  good  at  a  great  outlay.  However,  as 
you're  the  only  one  of  the  family  that  is  really  in 
poverty,  and  to  show  you  that  I 've  the  heart  of  an 
honest  man,  I've  come  now  to  tell  you  that  you 
shall  have  the  share  that  you  think  you  have  a 
right  to  without  trouble  or  dispute,  l^ow,  what 
say  you  ? " 

"  Indeed,  you  're  very  kind  !  "  answered  the 
widow.  But  are  you  in  earnest  ?  Do  you  really 
mean  what  you  say  ?  " 

"Why  should  I  come  and  make  you  the  offer? 
Well,  now,  Kate,  do  you  accept  it  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do,  Thys,  and  thankfully  too;  but  I 
only  wish  to  know  whether  there  are  any  con- 
ditions on  my  part ;  for,  do  you  see,  Thys,  some- 
thing for  nothing  is  n't  much  in  your  way,  or  you 
must  be  very  much  changed  of  late." 

"  ^N'o ;  it 's  a  free  gift,  without  any  condition 
whatever,"  Thys  replied. 

"  Then  I  accept  gladly.  But,  to  say  the  truth, 
your  generosity  seems  so  surprising  to  me  that  I 
still  can't  quite  believe  but  that  you're  making 
jest  of  me." 

"  Why  so  ?  " 

"  And  when  shall  I  get  the  money,  Thys  ?  " 
"  You  '11  get  yours  when  I  get  mine." 
"  But  what  security  have  I  that  you  '11  keep  your 
promise  ? " 
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"  My  word  as  an  honest  man." 

"  Well,  it 's  possible  that  may  he  good  for  some- 
thing now,  as  you  say  you  We  so  totally  changed  ; 
so  I  accept  it  for  what  it 's  worth,  and  I  thank  you. 
Kow  I  must  go  back  to  my  work." 

She  rose  from  her  seat  to  return  to  the  field, 
but  with  a  smile  upon  her  countenance  which  suf- 
ficiently testified  that  of  all  Thys  had  been  saying 
to  her  not  one  word  did  she  believe. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  he  now  said,  "  and  I  '11  con- 
vince you  that  I'm  in  earnest  with  you.  You 
know,  Kate  —  or  perhaps  you  don't  know  —  that 
the  old  man  is  ill ;  he  has  the  gout,  and  can't  leave 
his  room.  His  illness  throws  a  great  deal  upon 
me,  and  there  are  errands  out  of  doors,  and  this 
and  that  to  be  cooked,  —  and  m  fact  there 's  more 
than  I  can  well  do  all  by  myself;  and  so  he 's 
asked  me  to  look  out  for  some  woman  that  might 
be  up  at  the  Abbey  farm  in  the  daytime,  and  help 
me.  She  '11  get  something  decent  a  day  and  her 
good  meals." 

Since  Thys  had  opened  upon  this  branch  of  his 
errand  the  widow  had  begun  to  scan  him  with  close 
attention  and  heightened  curiosity;  she  seemed  to 
seek  some  occult  meaning  in  every  word  that  came 
out  of  his  mouth,  suppressing,  however,  as  much 
as  possible,  any  signs  of  emotion. 

"  And  so  I  came  down  to  you,  Kate,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  to  see  whether  you 'd  be  wilUng  to  un- 
dertake the  job.  You'll  go  home  every  evening 
and  come  up  to  our  place  in  the  morning.  It 
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won't  be  hard  work,  and  jou  shall  have  as  much 
as  JOU  would  get  for  jour  daj's  work  in  the  fields 
and  jour  keep  besides.  That 's  not  a  bad  offer  I 
think,  is  it?  "  ' 

"  Far  from  it ;  it  ^s  the  best  oc  the  whole  matter. 
As  for  the  rest,  wh  j,  jou  know  jourself,  Thjs,  it  'a 
ill  reckoning  jour  chickens  before  thej  're  hatched; 
and,  after  all,  things  maj  go  cross,  and  jou  maj 
never  come  into  the  old  man's  monej  jourself ; 
but  the  daj's  wages  for  the  daj's  work,  that 's  sure 
monej." 

"  So  then  JOU  accept  ?  " 

"To-be-sure,  to-be-sure,  Thjs;  do  jou  think 
I  m  fool  enough  to  refuse  ?" 

"  But  then  jour  children,  Kate  ?  I  never  thought 
of  them."  ^ 

"  Oh,  mj  children  ?  Two  of  them  are  with  mj 
sister,  some  three  hours'  walk  from  here;  and 
Mieken  looks  after  the  cows  for  Farmer  Claes- 
she'll  be  well  taken  care  of  there  in  the  dajtime' 
and  at  night  I  shall  be  at  home  mjself,  jou  know  '' 

"  That 's  all  right,  then,"  said  Thjs,  well  pleased; 
"  and  so  now  our  bargain 's  struck.  Come,  Kate, 
jour  hand  upon  it,  in  witness  that  we  mean  fairlj 
bj  one  another.  There  now  it 's  settled.  When 
shall  I  expect  jou,  then  ?  The  sooner  the  better, 
as  flir  as  I'm  concerned;  this  afternoon  can  you 
come  V 

"  Oh,  I  can  come  directlj,"  answered  the  widow. 
^^I  Ve  onlj  to  step  down  to  speak  to  Farmer  Claes 
and  his  good  dame  about  Miekeu  and  the  work.'' 
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Thys  now  rose  from  his  seat,  and  made  aa 
though  in  the  very  act  of  leaving,  but  stood  still 
for  a  moment,  and,  with  as  good  an  air  of  indiffer- 
ence as  he  could  put  on,  — 

"By-the-way,  Kate,"  he  remarked,  "  you  just 
said  I  might  perhaps  never  come  into  the  old  man's 
money  after  all ;  of  course  you  know  if  I  get  noth- 
ing I  can  give  nothing." 

"  That 's  of  course,"  answered  the  widow ;  "  but 
never  fear;  it  won't  slip  through  your  fingers 
now." 

"  So  much  the  better  for  both  of  us,  Xate,  if  it 
does  n't ;  but  one  can  never  be  too  cautious.  It  'a 
true  Cecilia's  quite  willing  I  should  have  her  share. 
Only  this  morning  I  was  wishing  to  encourage  her 
to  hope  for  the  best,  and  she  obstinately  persisted 
that  she  desired  neither  part  nor  lot  in  her  uncle's 
property.  But  there  are  others  who  have  no  right 
at  all,  and  who,  to  have  a  pretence  for  forcing 
their  w^ay  into  the  house,  give  out  that  the  old  man 
is  at  the  point  of  death.  So  you  must  tell  every- 
body the  real  truth ;  and  that  is,  that  Uncle  Jan 
has  the  gout,  neither  more  nor  less.  You  will^ 
won't  you  ? " 

•^  I'll  say  and  do  just  whatever  you  tell  me," 
answered  the  widow. 

Look  you,  Kate ;  if  we  can  once  set  the  good 
people  at  rest  about  that,— as  in  truth  they 
may  well  be,  — then  we  sha'n't  have  so  many  of 
them  meddling  in  our  matters." 

"Leav^  me  alone  for  -that,  Thys  j  you  know 
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well  enough,  I  think,  that  my  tongue  is  n't  stiff  in 
the  hinges." 

Only  one  thing  more,  Kate.  I  must  tell  you 
beforehand,  else  it  might  seem  strange  to  you. 
The  old  man  will  have  nobody  to  come  near  him 
but  me ;  you  '11  see  nothing  of  him  till  he  comes 
down  again." 

"  There 's  nothing  strange  to  me  in  that;  he  was 
always  that  way  before  he  was  ill." 

"And  mind,  you  must  never  let  any  one  in 
while  I'm  out;  you'll  mind  that,  won't  you? 
And  you'll  keep  the  door  fast  locked  and  bolted; 
they  may  knock  as  they  like  ?  " 

"  I  '11  do  all  you  tell  me.    More  I  can't  say." 

"  So  do  then.  For  just  see :  if  you  don't  pull 
with  me  like  a  true  friend  and  a  reasonable 
woman,  why,  then  I  shall  be  obliged  to  look  out 
for  some  one  else,  and  all  is  at  an  end  between 
us." 

"  You  may  go  home  quite  at  your  ease,  Thys, 
and  of  good  cheer,"  said  the  widow,  now  rising 
also ;  "  you  shall  be  satisfied  with  me,  if  ever  you 
are  to  be  with  any  one." 

"  Good-day,  then,  till  the  afternoon,  or  earlier, 
if  you  can.  And  here 's  a  handsel  for  you ;  you 
see  I'm  not  miserly  with  you." 

He  put  a  two-franc  piece  into  her  hand,  left  the 

cottage,  and  soon  disappeared  behind  the  thicket. 

For  some  moments  the  widow  followed  him  with 

her  eyes,  then,  with  a  scornful  smile :  — 

"  Ha,  ha  I  the  false  devil !    He  thinks  that  I '  ve 
u 
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sold  ray  soul  to  him !  sold  it  for  mere  idle  words ! 
But  I  should  like  to  know  what  he 's  ahout  up 
there  to  want  an  accomplice  for!  So  that's  it,  is 
it  ?  I 'm  to  help  him  to  cheat  and  plunder  that 
angel-good  Cecilia  of  her  inheritance  !  What  does 
the  hypocritical  Judas  take  me  for?  But  now  I 
have  him  safe,  the  knave !  It  must  have  been  the 
justice  of  God  that  put  that  thought  into  his 
head.  I  was  just  the  right  one  for  him  to  happen 
upon ! " 

A  short  pause  of  reflection  ensued,  during 
which  the  bitter  smile  passed  away  from  her 
countenance  and  gave  place  to  a  gentle  expres- 
sion. With  joy  beaming  from  her  eyes  she 
recommenced :  — 

"  To  recover  for  Cecilia  her  uncle's  love  and 
her  rightful  inheritance ;  to  repay  her  and  Bart, 
my  kind  benefactors,  for  all  their  goodness;  to 
punish  the  hypocrite,  to  oppose  and  overcome 
the  evil-doer; — ah,  that  will  be  glorious!  And 
therefore  —  and  therefore  I  pray  God  to  grant 
the  poor  widow  understanding,  that  she  may 
defeat  the  schemes  of  this  bad  man  !  " 

She  left  her  cottage  and  struck  into  a  path 
across  the  fields.  And  now,  for  the  first  time, 
she  remembered  the  piece  of  money  that  Thys  had 
put  into  her  hand.  For  a  moment  she  eyed  it 
v/ith  a  bitter  laugh,  then  cast  it  far  away  over 
the  trees,  and  hastily  rubbed  her  hand  upon  her 
apron,  as  though  to  cleanse  it  from  a  stain  the 
coin  had  left  upon  it 
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CHAPTER  Ym. 

THYS  BETRAYS  HIMSELf. 

rpHE  widow  had  now  passed  three  days  at  the 
J-  Ahhey  farm.  iTothing  of  what  she  saw  there 
was  of  a  nature  to  confirm  her  worst  suspicions; 
on  the  contrary,  she  began  to  believe  that  she  had, 
to  some  extent,  done  Thys  wrong.  He  showed  so 
much  care  for  the  old  man,  and  spoke  so  compas- 
sionately of  his  benefactor,  that  she  was  forced  to 
doubt  whether,  after  all,  there  might  not  he  some- 
thing of  good  deep  down  at  the  bottom  of  his 
heart.  That  the  old  man,  moreover,  was  in  any 
immediate  danger  she  could  not  believe  either; 
for  twice  a  day  Thys  had  a  good  meal  of  meat  and 
potatoes  dressed  for  him,  and,  if  he  could  bear 
such  solid  living  as  that,  he  could  hardly  but  be 
in  some  sense  strong  and  in  good  case. 

But  here  Kate  was  taken  in.  If  she  had  fol- 
lowed the  hypocritical  villain  into  the  dark  pas- 
sage, when  he,  as  he  said,  carried  up  the  patient's 
meals,  she  would  have  seen  that  it  was  not  to  the 
old  man's  chamber,  but  to  his  own,  that  he  car- 
ried the  strengthening  fare.  Poor  Uncle  Jan  got 
nothing  but  poor  food  that  his  stomach  revolted 
against;  such  that  he  even  gnawed  on  by  prefer- 
ence at  his  hard,  dry  rye-bread  crust,  little  suited 
as  that,  too,  was  to  do  him  any  good. 

The  sick  man  did,  indeed,  with  increasing  im- 
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patience,  even  at  times  with  considerable  irrita- 
tion, begin  to  press  for  better  nourishment,  feeling 
himself  to  be  in  fact  dying  with  hunger ;  but  all 
that  he  could  say  upon  this  head  was  totally  in- 
effectual,—  Thys  at  one  time  talking  him  over 
with  plausible  words,  at  another  simply  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  his  entreaties,  until  the  poor  old  man 
held  his  peace  from  mere  exhaustion  and  weari- 
ness. 

This  third  evening,  just  as  Kate  was  about  to 
leave  the  Abbey  farm  for  the  night,  Thys  had 
asked  her  to  come  back  after  having  made  her 
arrangements  at  home,  under  pretext  that  Uncle 
Jan  wished  for  a  warm  bath,  and  that  a  great 
quantity  of  hot  water  would  be  wanted  for  that 
purpose.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  she  had  put 
Mieken  to  bed  she  returned.  Kow,  however,  she 
was  told  that  the  old  man  had  changed  his  mind 
about  the  bath ;  but  that  nevertheless  it  would  be 
well  she  should  stay,  for  that  fever  had  come  on, 
and  it  was  very  possible  the  doctor  might  have  to 
be  fetched  in  the  course  of  the  night;  perhaps 
even  —  only,  however,  in  order  to  run  no  risk  — 
the  priest  too.  I^ot,  Thys  said,  that  Uncle  Jan 
seemed  materially  worse  than  he  had  been,  but  he 
was  an  old  man,  wellnigh  worn  out,  and  without 
much  power  of  rallying  left  in  him.  It  would  be 
most  prudent,  therefore,  to  have  some  one  at  hand 
in  case  of  need;  contrary  to  all  expectation,  hia 
case  might  suddenly  become  serious. 

All  this  dust  thrown  in  the  widow's  eyes  had 
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not,  however,  entirely  blinded  her.  Her  conclu- 
sion was  that  the  old  man's  illness  was  in  truth 
much  more  serious  than  she  had  been  made  to 
believe;  and  she  determined  that,  if  the  night  did 
not  bring  her  some  satisfaction  on  this  head,  she 
would  in  the  morning  at  once  break  with  Thys 
and  bring  the  rector  and  the  burgomaster  about 
his  ears,  and  so,  with  the  aid  of  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  authorities,  arrive  at  a  solution  of  this 
mystery  of  iniquity. 

She  was  sitting  alone  by  the  fireplace,  medita- 
ting on  the  best  way  of  bringing  the  matter  before 
the  authorities,  so  that  they  should  plainly  see 
their  way  in  the  unrighteous  plot  that  was  being 
played  off  at  the  Abbey  farm  for  depriving  Cecilia 
of  her  lawful  inheritance.  Perhaps  the  rector 
would  not  refuse  making  an  attempt  to  bring 
back  the  old  man  to  a  sense  of  justice;  and  in 
that  way  she  might  be  able  to  effect  that  for  her 
benefactors  which,  while  she  remained  in  the 
house,  would  be  totally  beyond  her  reach,  seeing 
that  up  to  this  time  she  had  never  once  succeeded 
in  obtaining  sight  of  the  sick  man. 

But  in  the  midst  of  her  deliberations  the  fear 
crossed  her  mind  that  next  morning  might  per- 
haps be  too  late ;  for  who  could  tell  what  might 
be  goii-g  on  up-stairs  between  Thys  and  the  old 
man?  This  doubt  threw  her  into  a  fever-fit  of 
restlessness  and  anxiety.  From  time  to  time  she 
rose  from  her  seat,  and,  stepping  on  tiptoe  into 
the  passage  which  led  toward  Uncle  Jan's  cham- 
14*  L 
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bcr,  with  noi&eless  tread  she  approached  the  foot 
of  the  staircase;  but,  after  listening  there  for  some 
lime  with  all  her  ears,  she  heard  nothing,  every- 
thing up-stairs  remaining  in  perfect  quiet;  she 
presently,  therefore,  returned  to  the  sitting-room, 
and  continued  her  meditations  by  the  fireside. 

And  now  the  note  of  midnight  is  sounding  from 
the  tower  of  the  village  church.  One  by  one, 
sadly  and  solemnly,  the  strokes  reverberate  through 
space ;  one  by  one  they  die  away  upon  the  ear, 
till  the  deepest  stillness  of  the  season  again  pre- 
vails. In  Uncle  Jan's  chamber  burns  a  small 
metal  lamp,  dimly  flickering,  with  dense  smoke 
and  lurid  flame.  Dismal,  unearthly  even,  is  the 
scene;  the  imperfect  light  leaves  the  corners  all  in 
gloom ;  the  very  walls  are  not  distinctly  visible. 
The  room  has  thus  the  effect  of  a  mere  portion  of 
space  —  of  space  endless  and  boundless  as  eternity. 

Only  a  part  of  the  bed  and  of  the  table  which 
stands  by  it  receives  the  blood-red  illumination 
of  the  lamp.  The  old  man  is  lying  on  his  side, 
with  his  face  toward  the  table ;  he  seems  to  sleep ; 
nevertheless,  from  time  to  time  he  ixiechanically 
opens  his  eyes,  but  only  just  as  mechanically  to 
shut  them  again  immediately. 

His  countenance  is  ghastly;  the  skull,  apparent 
in  all  its  angularity,  is  covered  only  with  a  thin 
transparent  skin,  stretched,  as  it  were,  over  the 
bones ;  his  eyes  are  glassy  and  lifeless,  his  lips  co- 
lorless. Only  from  the  red  flame  of  the  lamp  flick- 
ers across  his  face  a  tinge  of  lurid  color,  such  as 
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the  last  rajs  of  this  earth's  light  might  shed  over 
the  ashy  cheeks  of  a  corpse  already  laid  out  for 
the  grave. 

By  the  tahle  sits  Thys,  who,  intending  to  watch 
beside  the  sick  man,  has  fallen  fast  asleep,  with  his 
head  against  the  back  of  the  chair. 

His  ill-favored  features,  too,  are  in  the  light. 
Even  now,  when  relaxed  in  sleep,  his  visage  tells 
plainly  of  the  evil  soul  within  ;  and  his  great  mouth 
bears  permanently  impressed  upon  it  a  malicious 
smile.  Ever  and  anon  his  lips  contract  or  his  brow 
creases;  nervous  twitchings,  more  than  sufficiently 
expressive  of  ill-feeling  and  annoyance,  flit  across 
his  countenance.    He  is  evidently  dreaming. 

The  aged  sufferer  has  again  opened  his  eyes,  and 
now  notices  the  significant  play  of  feature  which 
so  unfavorably  betrays  the  hidden  workings  of  the 
sleeper's  mind.  With  mingled  terror  and  aver- 
sion he  keeps  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ill-omened 
spectacle,  and  consciousness  and  reflection  awaken 
in  him  as  he  contemplates  it. 

He  casts  his  eyes  around  the  gloomy  chamber, 
then  upon  the  lamp,  with  its  faint,  dim  light  flick- 
ering through  the  darkness  like  the  marsh-lights 
which  mislead  the  traveller  on  his  way,  then  back 
upon  Thys,  whose  face  he  again  fixedly  contem- 
plates with  inexpressible  terror,  and  who  now,  still 
in  sleep,  grinds  his  teeth,  and  draws  back  his  lips 
like  a  dog  about  to  bite ;  while  the  whole  expression 
of  his  countenance  is  so  cruel,  so  murderous,  that 
the  sick  old  man  shudders  and  shuts  his  eyes,  till 
again  impelled  to  open  them  by  a  new  incident. 
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From  the  sleeper's  lips  sounds  begin  to  be  heard ; 
he  seems  to  be  speaking.  H^ow  the  expression  of 
his  features  is  totally  changed;  all  trace  of  an- 
noyance has  disappeared ;  he  smiles,  and  seems 
elated.  He  is  in  fact  speaking,  while  his  eyes  are 
still  closed  in  sleep  ;  not  all,  however,  is  articulate, 
and  sometimes  his  voice  sinks  and  his  lips  move 
in  dumb  show  merely.  Such  broken  sentences  as 
these  drop  from  them  : , — 

"  A  cellar  —  a  hundred  thousand  guilders — the 
old  skinflint  —  I  '11  give  you  plenty,  plenty  !  By 
to-morrow  he 's  dead !  —  Meat,  indeed  !  —  no,  not 
for  him  !  water,  bread,  —  he  won't  die,  —  a  little 
starving  will  help  him.  —  I  have  his  will ;  —  pa- 
tience, he 's  going  now  ;  that 's  his  last  sigh ;  he 's 
dying !  —  Ha,  ha  !  all  his  money 's  mine  !  " 

But  here  a  terrible  cry  burst  from  the  old  man's 
breast;  and  immediately  Thys  started  from  his 
sleep,  sprang  convulsively  to  his  feet,  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  stared  with  astonishment  at  Uncle  Jan, 
who  was  shouting  for  help  with  all  his  might  and 
making  the  room  re-echo  with  his  cries. 

Thys's  first  care  was  to  assure  himself  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  without ;  and,  this  once 
ascertained,  he  had  little  difficulty  in  divining  the 
cause  of  the  old  man's  terror ;  the  less  so,  as  from 
the  nervous  excitement  in  which  he  felt  himself 
he  could  well  imagine  he  had  been  talking  in  his 
sleep.  As  for  Uncle  Jan's  cries,  Thys  let  him  go 
on  with  them,  till  in  a  few  moments  mere  exhaus- 
tion brought  them  to  a  pause ;  regarding  him  in- 
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tentlj  tlie  while,  with  arms  folded  on  his  chest  and 
a  savage  smile  upon  his  lips. 

"  Well,  Uncle  Jan,  have  you  done  yet?"  at  last 
he  said  ;  "  make  as  much  noise  as  you  like,  pray ; 
scream  and  cry  out  as  you  will ;  no  one  will  hear 
you." 

But  the  old  man,  whose  terror  was  increased  by 
the  expression  of  Thys's countenance,  recommenced 
his  cries  for  help  with  desperate  energy.  It  seemed 
as  though  the  fear  of  death  had  given  him  new 
strength;  his  movements  now  showed  something 
of  vigor,  and  his  voice  was  clear  and  far-reaching, 

"  Be  still !  "  cried  Thys,  holding  his  clenched 
fist  menacingly  in  the  old  man's  face ;  "  be  still, 
or  I  '11  soon  stop  your  mouth  for  you  !  " 

Uncle  Jan  ceased  his  cries,  and  Thys  withdrew 
his  fist. 

"  Let  me  just  hear  you  again  ! "  he  said,  savagely. 

The  old  man  was  now  silent,  from  want  of  breath 
perhaps  as  much  as  from  fear,  for  his  chest  heaved 
violently ;  but  all  the  while  he  kept  his  eyes  fixed 
on  Thys  with  an  expression  of  intense  abhorrence. 

"Well,"  presently  resumed  the  latter,  jeeringly, 

am  I  to  know  at  last  w^hat  wasp  it  is  that  has 
Btung  you  ?  I  suppose  I 've  been  dreaming?  Are 
you  out  of  your  wits,  to  make  such  a  to-do  about 
it  ?  You 'd  better  be  trying  to  get  to  sleep  :  thiit 
would  do  you  more  good  than  all  these  foolish 
pranks." 

At  these  words  the  old  man's  indignation  broke 
forth  anew. 
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"You  serpent !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Ah,  you  mean 
me  to  die  of  hunger  up  here,  like  a  dog,  do  you? 
I  live  too  long  for  you  ?  Bread  and  water  are  to 
finish  me,  bit  by  bit?  you  '11  starve  me?  you  want 
my  money,  and  so  I  must  die,  murderer  ?  " 

Thys  scanned  the  furious  old  man  all  in  astonish- 
ment, not  unmingled  with  affright,  for  now  he  saw 
that  his  iniquities  lay  open  in  their  full  atrocity. 
Uncle  Jan  went  on  :  — 

"  But  you  sha'n't  get  it  !  You  thought  there 
would  be  an  end  of  me  this  night !  no,  no !  God 
will  give  me  life  and  strength  to  punish  you,  you 
villain  !  In  the  morning,  this  very  morning,  I  '11 
make  a  new  will ;  and  you  shall  have  nothing,  you  ! 
nothing  but  my  curse!  Yes,  in  the  morning  I'll 
send  for  Cecilia,  and  the  notary,  and  witnesses; 
yes,  and  the  gendarmes,  too,  to  take  you  to  prison. 
I  '11  complain  against  you,  and  have  you  punished, 
I  will.  Ah,  you  thought  I  was  dying!  you  shall 
see  ! " 

Ha,  ha ! "  answered  Thys,  with  a  sarcastic 
laugh ;  "  who  will  hear  you,  pray  ?  " 

"  It  will  be  daylight,  presently,  and  I  '11  call  and 
cry  out  loud  enough  and  long  enough,  that  some 
one  shall  hear  me." 

A  long  pause  ensued,  while  Thys,  without  utter- 
ing a  syllable,  bent  his  eyes  steadfastly  upon  those 
of  the  old  man,  whose  last  words  seemed  to  make 
a  m  ost  earnest  impression  upon  him.  At  first  his 
countenance  was  serious,  as  of  one  in  deep  reflec- 
tion ;  but  gradually  the  ill-boding  smile  again  coa- 
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tracted  his  lips,  and  he  came  closer  up  to  the  bed. 

He  pushed  the  table  on  one  side,  stood  hard  by  the 
bed's  head  with  his  arms  crossed,  and,  in  a  scornful 
tone,  — 

"  I  can't  help  laughing  at  your  absurdity !  "  he 
began.  "  Do  you  think  that  I 've  been  your  slave 
for  ten  years  —  have  fawned  upon  you  like  a  dog 
for  ten  years —  for  love  of  you  ?  do  you  think  that 
I 've  been  living  these  ten  years  on  dirt  and  swine's 
husks  for  my  own  pleasure  ?  do  you  think  that  I 've 
been  dragging  out  the  ten  best  years  of  my  life  in 
this  dismal  dog-hole  because  I 'd  no  taste  for  enjoy- 
ing life  ?  do  you  think  that  I 've  been  making  a 
hypocrite,  a  cheat,  a  scoundrel  —  or  any  thing  else 
you  like  to  call  it  —  of  myself,  all  for  nothing,  and 
without  the  hope  of  being  in  some  way  repaid  for 
it  ?  Why,  you  must  think  me  simpler  and  more 
stupid  than  a  baby !  InTo,  no  !  I 've  sacrificed  for 
you  ray  own  will  and  way,  all  my  inclinations,  my 
honesty,  my  life,  my  very  soul ;  and  now  you  must 
pay  me  for  it !  —  pay  me  in  hard  cash  !  " 

"  ^N'ot  a  stiver !  "  murmured  the  old  man,  passion- 
ately. 

"JS'ot  a  stiver!"  repeated  the  other;  "that's 
easy  enough  for  you  to  say ;  but  are  you  quite  out 
of  your  senses  ?  have  you  no  fear  of  what  you  may 
provoke  me  to?  You  forget  that  I  have  you 
as  completely  at  my  mercy  here  as  if  we  were  alone 
together  in  a  desert,  and  that  there 's  no  one  to  see 
what  means  I  take  of  enforcing  payment.  You 
call  me  villain  and  murderer ;  but  you  can't  be- 
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lieve  jour  own  words,  that  you  thus  irritate  the 
lion  that  can  devour  jou  —  yes,  devour  you,  if  you 
don't  satisfy  his  hunger !  and  I  hunger  after  your 
money.  Uncle  Jan;  so  satisfy  me  —  satisfy  me, 
or  " 

And  as  he  uttered  these  last  words  his  eyes 
flashed  so  ferociousfy  upon  his  victim  that  the 
old  man  fell  back  upon  the  bed  with  a  shriek  of 
terror. 

Satisfy  me !  satisfy  me  !  "  Thys  went  on,  now 
quite  beside  himself,  and  grinding  his  clenched 
teeth  together  vsdth  all  the  air  of  murderous 
resolve. 

Oh,  my  God,  help !  "  cried  the  sick  man,  ex- 
tending his  trembling  hands.  Thys,  Thys,  what 
is  it  you  want  ?  " 

"Your  keys  I  want!  "  thundered  Thys;  "your 
keys !  " 

The  old  man  made  no  answer  to  this  demand; 
but  it  seemed  to  inspire  him  with  greater  terror 
than  all  the  threats  that  had  gone  before  it. 
"With  feverish  haste  he  drew  both  hands  under  the 
bedclothes ;  every  limb  seemed  on  the  stretch,  as 
though  in  position  for  resisting  an  attack. 

"  Ha,  ha !  "  cried  Thys,  "  I  know  well  enough 
you  '11  give  me  your  soul  sooner  than  your  keys  ; 
but  I  must  and  will  have  them ;  yes,  if  I  have  to 
wrench  your  hand  from  your  body  with  them ! 
Come,  give  them  me !  give  them  me !  " 

And  he  threw  himself  upon  the  sick  old  man, 
thrust  his  hand  under  the  bedclothes,- and  pro- 
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ceeded  to  search  there  for  the  keys.  But,  do 
what  he  would,  —  suatch,  pull,  wrest,  strike,  —  yes^ 
do  what  he  would,  —  the  old  man's  hands  clutched 
the  keys  with  so  desperate  a  grasp  that  in  very 
truth  it  would  have  been  easier  to  wrench  the 
arms  from  his  body  than  the  object  of  the  struggle 
out  of  his  fingers. 

Baffled  and  weary,  Thys  let  go  his  hold  of  tl  e 
keys,  and  for  the  moment  desisted  from  his  attack, 
and  at  this  moment  it  was  perhaps  that  a  thought 
of  deeper  horror  first  distinctly  entered  his  mind. 
Again  he  stood  beside  the  bed,  and  with  heav- 
ing chest  looked  fixedly  upon  the  old  man, 
who  still  kept  his  keys  hidden  away  beneath  the 
bedclothes. 

And  presently  his  countenance  gradually  as- 
sumed a  new  and  indescribable  expression,  —  an 
expression  at  once  so  extravagant  and  so  devilish 
that  the  habitual  brutality  and  malice  of  his  phy- 
siognomy sank  hack  into  tameness  by  contrast 
with  its  present  outbreak  of  delirious  ferocity. 
The  muscles  of  his  cheeks  worked  spasmodically; 
his  teeth  ground  audibly  together ;  a  livid  paleness 
overspread  his  visage ;  his  hair  bristled  like  a 
hyena's  mane.  In  a  voice  hoarse  with  passion  he 
exclaimed,  — 

Ha,  you  won't  pay  me,  won't  you  ?  If  you 
won't  alive,  you  shall  dead,  then ;  so  here 's  for 
you." 

He  sprang  like  a  wild  beast  upon  the  bed,  and, 
bending  down  over  the  sick  man,  with  both  elbowa 
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forcibly  compressed  his  chest.  A  rattling  sound 
of  frightful  import  issued  from  the  victim's  throat, 
a'  sharp  convulsion  ran  through  all  his  limbs, 
which  presently  relaxed,  and  then  all  was  still. 
Thys  seized  the  bunch  of  keys,  and  with  a  single 
pluck  broke  the  string  by  which  they  were  fastened 
round  Uncle  Jan's  neck;  then  he  slowly  came 
down  from  the  bed. 

And  now  there  he  stood,  leaning  with  one 
hand  upon  the  table,  quivering  with  agitation  and 
fatigue,  and  with  the  terror  of  the  thought  that 
the  noise  of  the  struggle  might  have  been  audible 
below.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  lifeless 
body ;  a  cold  sweat  trickled  down  his  forehead 
and  his  cheeks.  Perhaps  he  repented  him  of 
what  he  had  done,  perhaps  he  trembled  for  the 
consequences.  Whichever  it  might  be,  he  stood 
for  a  considerable  time  as  though  struck  with  utter 
helplessness.  At  last  with  a  hideous  groan,  he 
mechanically  took  up  the  lamp,  approached  the 
door  of  the  room,  and  opened  it. 

A  cry  of  terror  burst  from  his  lips.  Before 
him  stood  the  widow,  with  a  look  of  interroga- 
tion upon  her  countenance  !  Perhaps  from  behind 
the  door,  through  the  keyhole,  she  had  heard, 
had  seen,  all  that  had  passed  ! 

Fiercely  he  glared  upon  her,  while  she  seemed 
totally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  his  disturbed  air ; 
he  even  raised  his  hand  as  though  to  brain  her 
with  the  bunch  of  keys. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?  "  he  howled. 
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"I  thought  I  heard  you  call  me,"  she  answered, 
retreating,  and  evidently  preparing  for  flight;  "  or 
was  it  Uncle  Jan  that  called  ?  Well,  well,  there 's 
no  need  to  be  so  angry ;  I  can  go  as  I  came." 
^  Thys  let  fall  his  hand  with  the  keys,  at  the  same 
time  stammering  out, — 

Uncle  Jan  has  had  a  stroke;  I  believe  he  's 
dead.  Gc  to  him  —  no,  go  down  and  fasten  all  the 
doors  — but  first  see  if  he  is  dead,  though  — get 
some  vinegar." 

In  his  confusion  he  no  longer  knew  what  he  was 
saying,  so  violent  a  revulsion  in  his  whole  nervous 
system  had  ensued  upon  his  ruthless  deed.  With 
wavering  steps  he  now  approached  a  massive  door, 
found,  after  some  search,  the  right  key,  and  passed 
into  a  long  dark  corridor  which  ran  along  the 
M^hole  length  of  the  building,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  The  lamp  threw  its  light  on  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  walls,  and  surrounded  him  with  a 
dim  sphere  of  illumination,  without  efiTectually  dis- 
pelling the  darkness. 

On  he  went,  stumbling  and  feeling  his  way 
through  these  unknown  localities.  Already  were 
his  terrors  and  his  conscience  holding  up  to  his 
troubled  imagination  the  righteous  judgment  of 
God  upon  his  deed.  How  much  greater  would 
those  terrors  have  been  could  he  have  seen  the 
human  shadow  which  crept  after  him  from  afar  in 
the  deep  gloom  of  the  corridor ! 

Probably  indeed  he  may  have  heard  some  sus- 
picious  sounds  behind  him,  for  he  stopped  and 
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looked  back.  Eventually,  however,  he  proceedea 
on  his  way,  till  again  stopped  by  another  door  of 
singular  construction.  The  portal  was  low  and 
arched ;  the  door  itself  so  thickly  set  with  iron 
plates  and  bestudded  with  huge  nails  that  barely 
was  the  wood  visible  beneath  them.  Several  pad-' 
locks  of  unusual  size,  red  with  rust,  hung  from  it; 
a  bar,  or  rather  massive  beam,  of  iron,  added  a 
last  security  to  the  miser's  treasury. 

With  throbbing  heart,  and  not  without  much 
labor  and  pains,  Thys  opened  the  locks  and  re- 
moved all  obstacles.  He  descended  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  found  himself  in  an  extensive  cellar. 
And  now,  at  last,  arrived  at  the  hiding-place  of  the 
old  man's  hoards,  the  evil-doer  thought  no  more 
of  his  evil  deed;  his  conscience  held  its  peace; 
his  fears  entirely  left  him.  The  only  feeling  for 
which  his  heart  now  had  room  was  the  burning 
desire  after  the  sight  of  gold,  the  touch  of  gold, 
the  possession  of  gold.  On  his  countenance  beamed 
a  smile  of  transport;  in  his  eyes  glowed  the  fire 
of  passionate  longing. 

With  the  lamp  in  his  hand,  he  walked  round  the 
cellar,  searching  as  he  went ;  but,  to  his  no  little 
consternation,  nothing  could  he  discern  but  the 
four  bare  walls,  and,  near  the  foot  of  the  steps,  a 
large  stone,  which  had  evidently  served  for  a  seat. 
He  began  to  quake  in  all  his  limbs;  his  counte- 
nance fell  with  anxiety  and  vexation. 

"  What !  "  he  dejectedly  murmured ;  "  can  it  be 
that  the  gold  is  not  here?    And  yet  there's  no 
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other  way  out.  Impossible !  Ah,  what  do  I  see 
there  in  the  wall  ?  is  n't  that  a  keyhole  ?  " 

Laughing  aloud,  and  beside  himself  for  joy,  he 
hurried  up  to  the  point  in  the  wall  which  had 
attracted  his  attention,  audibly  venting  his  elation 
as  he  sought  out  the  right  key,  and  at  last  opened 
a  hidden  cavity  in  the  wall. 

"  Ha,  ha !  here  lies  the  treasure !  See !  see,  three 
bags !  four  —  five  bags !    Gold  !  gold !  " 

With  trembling  hands  and  inward  exultation  he 
took  one  of  the  linen  bags  out  of  its  hiding-place, 
and  was  about  to  undo  the  string  with  which  it 
was  fastened ;  but  all  at  once  he  started  with  a 
sudden  fright;  the  bag  fell  from  his  hand.  He 
turned  toward  the  entrance  of  the  vault,  and 
listened  with  trembling  anxiety ;  it  seemed  to  him 
as  though  he  had  heard  a  noise  in  that  direction, — • 
a  noise  as  of  the  creaking  of  iron. 

For  a  few  moments  he  stood  motionless  and 
nervously  listening ;  not  the  slightest  sound  could 
he  catch.  Gradually  he  recovered  from  his  fright; 
he  took  the  bag  up  again  from  the  ground,  observ- 
ing, as  he  did  so, — 

"  Ah,  it  is  nothing  !  the  bolt  of  the  lock,  I  supv- 
pose,  that  had  n't  quite  shut  at  first.  So,  now  for  it! " 

And  he  opened  the  bag  and  hastily  clutched  at 
its  contents.  But  how  was  the  expression  of  his 
countenance  changed !  what  dismay  at  once  and 
contempt  did  it  tell  of,  when  his  eyes  fell  upon  the 
handful  of  |  ieces  which  his  eager  grasp  brought 
out! 
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"  Copper !  "  he  muttered ;  "  copper !  "  and  he  let 
the  bag  fall,  to  seize  another. 

"  Copper !  nothing  but  copper ! "  he  again  ex- 
claimed, with  growing  agitation. 

And  each  time  that  he  opened  a  fresh  bag  it  was 
ever  and  again  the  mortifying  word  "  copper  I  '* 
that  fell  from  his  lips. 

As  he  proceeded  in  this  agitating  search,  his 
cheeks  grew  pale ;  the  sweat  of  anguish  burst  forth 
upon  his  brow ;  his  chest  heaved  violently,  labor- 
ing for  breath.  At  last  he  took  up  the  last  bag ; 
his  legs  trembling  under  him  with  unstrung  joints, 
he  undid  the  last  string.  Again  the  agonizing  cry 
"  Copper !  copper ! "  burst  from  his  struggling 
breast.  ^ 

While  with  his  left  hand  he  convulsively  griped 
and  wrung  the  fatal  bag  which  had  so  inexorably 
put  to  naught  his  last  hope  of  a  golden  booty,  his 
right  was  with  feverish  haste  travelling  round  the 
interior  of  the  receptacle  and  closely  investigating 
its  sides  in  the  hope  of  some  further  discovery. 
But  it  was  empty ;  no  trace  of  any  thing  more  did 
the  anxious  fingers  meet.  'Not  yet  satisfied,  he 
placed  the  lamp  within  the  hollow,  and  painfully 
scanned  it  on  every  side  with  the  narrowest 
scrutiny.  But  all  in  vain;  nothing  could  he  see; 
—  nothing  but  the  plain  well-joined  stone  of  the 
wall. 

A  dismal  groan  gurgled  up  through  his  throat. 
With  unsteady  steps  he  approached  the  gi-eat 
Btone.    Utterly  unnerved,  he  sat  down  upou  it, 
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and  set  the  lamp  beside  him  on  the  floor.  There 
for  some  time  he  sat,  with  his  head  leaned  upon 
his  hand  and  his  eyes  bent  with  glassy  stare  upon 
the  vacant  gloom  around.  Then,  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  dismay  and  rage,  he  broke  out  : 

"  A  few  pounds  of  copper !  And  so  that 's  to 
be  the  price  of  my  ten  years'  slavery  and  misery ! 
And  the  price,  too,  of  a  murder !  —  of  my  immor- 
tal soul !  Oh,  that  Uncle  Jan !  the  villain !  the 
hypocrite !  the  thief!  Yes,  he  has  cheated  me  ! 
robbed  me !  And  so  that 's  what  my  long-expected 
fortune  is  come  to !  —  my  we'alth,  my  life  of  plea- 
sure, my  rise  in  the  world  !  —  a  heap  of  coppers  ! 
And,  curse  upon  it,  for  that  I 've  murdered  him ! 
But  didn't  he  deserve  it?  Murdered  him,  indeed! 
why,  I  ought  to  have  torn  him  to  shreds!  —  and 
slowly,  too !  I  should  have  tortured  him !  the 
false  villain ! " 

He  ceased  to  speak.  Quivering  with  agitation, 
he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  ground.  Soon  tears 
began  to  overflow  from  his  eyes;  the  cowardly 
villain  wept  and  sobbed  like  a  child.  However, 
it  was  not  for  long  that  this  fit  of  depression  had 
the  mastery  over  him.  With  a  horrible  curse  he 
sprang  from  his  seat,  seized  the  bag  which  lay  at 
his  feet,  and,  howling  inarticulately  in  delirious 
fury,  dashed  it,  heavy  as  it  was,  to  the  farthermost 
corner  of  the  vault.  As  the  mass  of  coin  struck 
the  ground,  a  hollow  sound  was  returned. 

"Ha!  "cried  Thy  s^  with  joyfal  surprise,  "ha! 
tvhat  is  that?"  . 
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Beside  himself  with  renewed  hope,  he  hastily 
sprang  forward,  the  lamp  in  his  hand,  and  threw 
himself  on  his  knees  upon  the  floor  of  the  cellar, 
rapping  hither  and  thither  with  his  knuckles,  and 
nodding  with  his  head  in  glad  response  to  the 
hollow  sounds  he  elicited.  In  a  few  moments  he 
had  opened  a  little  trap,  which  disclosed  an  exca- 
vation in  the  floor,  and  in  it  a  number  of  linen 
bags  evidently  full  of  coin.  With  a  sort  of  sen- 
sual delight  he  gloated  upon  the  treasure. 

"  The  silly  cheat !  "  he  muttered,  as  he  took  out 
one  of  the  bags ;  "  so  he 'd  set  a  trap  ?  and  baited 
it  too  ?  hidden  some  copper  where  it  could  n't  but 
be  found  ?  But  his  device  has  n't  had  much  suc- 
cess ;  here  must  be  the  stuff." 

Then,  "  Gold !  Ah !  that  is  gold !  "  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  strangely  resembling  a  child's 
cry  of  exultation ;  gold  !  And  this  next  ?  what 
will  that  be  ?  Ah,  gold !  again  gold !  And  the 
third?    Gold!  nothing  but  gold  !  " 

One  after  another  he  thus  extracted  and  opened 
all  the  bags,  till  the  cavity  was  entirely  empty ; 
then,  somewhat  retreating,  he  sat  down  upon  the 
ground,  and,  forgetful  of  all  beside,  began  to  shake 
out  the  contents  of  the  bags  into  one  great  heap 
before  him.  For  some  time  he  kept  his  eyes  un- 
deviatingly  bent  upon  the  golden  store,  with  a 
radiant  expression  upon  his  countenance,  as  had 
heaven  and  all  its  glories  suddenly  stood  open  to 
his  view;  an  expression,  in  fact,  of  transcendental 
felicity,  narrowly  trenching  upon  the  idiotic 
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"  Ha,  ha ! "  he  muttered ;  "  that  looks  well ! 
How  it  glances !  it 's  downright  alive  with  splen- 
dor and  with  glory!  And  so  much  of  it!  But 
it's  the  price  of  my  soul!  Well,  and  a  good  price 
for  it,  too  !  more  than  it 's  fairly  worth  !  Ha,  ha ! 
now  for  life  and  jollity  and  enjoyment!  now  for 
being  master  and  having  servants,  for  eating  and 
drinking  and  riding  in  my  carriage !  now  for 
power  and  obsequious  friends,  and  for  crushing 
into  the  dust  whatever  won't  bow  down  before 
me !  All  that  lies  here  in  this  gold,  —  this  glitter- 
ing mass  of  soulless  metal.  Oh,  let  me  touch  it, 
feel  it,  possess  it !  " 

And,  quite  beside  himself,  he  began  to  rout 
with  his  fingers  in  the  gold,  while  incoherent  ex- 
clamations of  delight  fell  from  his  lips;  and  then 
he  began  to  count  over  the  money  again  and  again, 
apparently  without  any  precise  purpose  or  con- 
sciousness. 

Entranced  in  this  occupation,  or  rather  play, 
and  in  entire  forgetful  ness  of  all  else,  he  spent  a 
considerable  time,  till  aroused  from  it  by  a  sensi- 
ble waning  of  the  light  from  the  lamp.  Then 
suddenly  his  countenance  resumed  a  serious  ex- 
pression ;  he  cast  his  eyes  anxiously  around,  stood 
up,  and  rubbed  his  forehead  as  seeking  to  collect 
his  scattered  thoughts,  muttering  the  while : 

"  But  what  was  it  I  came  here  for  ?  Have  I 
lost  my  senses?  Ah,  yes!  quick!  I  must  hide  the 
gold  in  some  other  place,  where  no  one  but  myself 
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can  find  it.  But  I  must  make  haste ;  the  light 's 
going  out." 

He  filled  two  of  the  largest  bags  with  gold,  took 
up  one  under  each  arm,  and  thus,  loaded  almost 
to  sinking,  mounted  the  steps.  At  the  door  he 
set  down  his  burden  and  proceeded  to  unlock  the 
door.  But,  though  the  key  turned  readily  enough, 
and  the  bolt  of  the  lock  shot  back,  the  door  re- 
fused to  open,  even  when  he  put  forth  all  his  force 
against  it:  immovable  it  remained,  like  a  piece  of 
the  wall  itself. 

Thys  began  to  tremble,  and  an  icy  thrill  ran 
through  all  his  limbs.  Still  he  could  not,  he 
would  not,  believe  his  fear,  and  went  on  making 
violent  efi^brts  to  open  the  door.  He  forced  the 
key  backward  in  the  lock;  he  set  his  back  against 
the  door  and  essayed  with  all  his  might  to  force  it 
from  its  hinges.  He  strove  and  struggled  till  the 
sweat  trickled  from  his  brow.  But  all  in  vain; 
nothing  even  gave  him  the  shadow  of  a  hope.  At 
last,  wearied  and  exhausted,  he  stood  as  annihi- 
lated before  the  door,  and  his  head  drooping  in 
despair  upon  his  chest. 

"  Frightful !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  fastened  on  the 
outside  !  But  no ;  that  cannot  be ;  I  must  be 
mistaken ;  who  should  have  done  it  ?  Kate  ?  But 
there's  the  share  she's  looking  for  from  me. 
Heavens,  the  light 's  going !  the  lamp 's  out ! 
quick,  one  trial  more  !  " 

And  again  he  put  the  key  into  the  lock,  and 
wrenclied  and  wrested  at  it  so  long  and  with  such 
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fevered  violence  that  his  hands  were  covered  with 
grazes  and  hruises,  while  back,  knees,  and  shoul- 
ders, too,  ached  painfully  with  the  strain  they  were 
put  to.  A  harsh,  dry  rattle  in  the  throat  accom- 
panied the  hopeless  labor ;  all  was  in  vain ;  the 
door  stood  fast  as  a  rock. 

Convinced  at  last  that  no  eiForts  could  avail  to 
release  him,  Thys  descended  the  steps  and  ran 
madly  up  and  down  in  the  darkness  of  the  cel- 
lar, —  a  very  Egyptian  darkness,  —  in  which  not 
the  faintest  gleam  or  glimmer  of  light  was  percep- 
tible, —  a  darkness  as  of  a  closed  sepulchre. 

Presently  the  wretch  began  to  tear  his  hair  and 
to  dig  his  nails  into  his  cheeks  and  forehead ;  then 
he  strode  along  the  floor  from  one  corner  of  the 
vault  to  the  other,  as  seeking  some  hidden  outlet 
for  escape.  He  groaned,  he  wept,  he  blasphemed, 
he  stormed  with  incoherent  words  and  inarticulate 
cries ;  then  he  mounted  again  upon  the  steps,  and 
through  the  keyhole  called  upon  Kate  by  name. 
Again  he  dashed  his  body  with  all  its  force  and  all 
its  weight  against  the  door,  and  again  descended 
into  the  cellar  and  ran  round  and  round  about  it 
till  utterly  wearied  out.  At  last  his  foot  struck 
against  the  great  stone,  and  he  sank  down  upon 
it  quite  exhausted. 

"  And  so  this  is  the  end?  "  he  muttered,  in  his 
despair ;  "  the  end  of  all  my  striving?  For  the  sake 
of  gold  I 've  made  myself  a  fiend  !  have  become  a 
murderer  !  and  now  here  I  sit  in  this  dark  vault, 
virhere  no  one  can. hear  me;  and  here,  perhaps,^ 
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perhaps  I  shall  die  here,  —  die  of  nunger!  Hor- 
rible !  If  that  should  be  God's  counsel  against  me ! 
It  was  so  that  I  thought  to  kill  Uncle  Jan  —  by 
starvation !  And  to  die  thus  in  the  midst  of  gold  ! 
to  pine  away  and  perish  upon  heaps  of  gold !  to 
have  the  key  to  all  this  world's  joys  and  glories  in 
my  hands,  and  to  die  like  a  dog,  and  then  to  burn 
forever  in  the  fire  of  hell ;  and  here  on  earth  to  be 
cried  out  upon  at  once,  with  curses  and  ridicule,  as 
a  villain  too  stupid  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  villany ! 
A  curse  upon  it !  " 

A  dismal  echo  from  the  vaulted  roof  responded 
to  the  imprecation,  and  when  that  died  away  the 
silence  remained  long  unbroken.  Then  again 
groans  and  sobs  might  have  been  heard  through 
the  darkness,  sounds  of  weeping  and  of  gnashing 
of  teeth. 

Thys  had  now  sat  for  some  considerable  time 
upon  his  stone ;  more  than  once  he  had  risen  from 
it  and  returned  to  it ;  when,  at  last,  all  at  once  a 
ray  of  light  flashed  upon  the  wall,  which  seemed 
to  descend  into  the  cellar  through  the  keyhole  of 
the  door.  Joyfully  he  sprang  from  his  seat,  hastily 
he  mounted  the  steps,  and  then  with  his  lips  to  the 
keyhole,  and  quivering  with  renewed  hope  :  — 

"  Kate,  dear  Kate,"  he  cried,  "  is  that  you  ? " 

"  It 's  I,  sure  enough,"  was  the  answer  he  re- 
ceived. 

"  Ah,  Kate,  just  see  what 's  the  matter  with  the 
door  on  the  outside :  it  won't  open." 

"I  should  think  not.  I  'va  fastened  it  with  the 
great  bar,"  was  the  reply. 
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"  You  fastened  it  ?  Why  ?  Kate,  dear  Kate,  don't 
pla}  tricks  with  me;  for  God's  sake  open  the  door." 

"  Do  you  think  it  likel}^  ? "  answered  the  voice 
from  without.  "  Here  have  I  got  a  venomous  beast 
in  a  trap,  and  do  you  think  I  'ni  going  to  let  it  out 
to  bite  me  and  every  one  else  that  comes  in  its 
way  ?  Make  an  act  of  repentance,  Thys ;  it 's  all 
over  with  you ;  God  and  poor  Kate  have  come  up 
with  you  in  the  end." 

E"ow  at  last  Thys  saw  into  the  widow's  inten- 
tions, and  again  a  shiver  of  terror  came  upon  hira. 
With  faltering  voice  he  cried,  — 

Kate,  I've  a  bag  of  gold  here  for  you." 

"  I  '11  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  stolen  money." 

"  Two  bags,  Kate !  Ah,  open  the  door  I  do 
open  it !  " 

This  time  there  was  no  answer.  He  resumed :  — 
^'  Kate,  you  shall  have  four  bags.  Listen,  listen  ! 

it 's  all  of  it  gold!" 

And  he  let  a  handful  of  the  coin  roll  upon  the 

steps,  in  the  hope  that  the  chink  of  it  might  yet 

tempt  her. 

A  mocking  laugh  responded  to  the  seductive 
sound. 

"  Kate,"  he  began  again,  imploringly, "  I  '11  marry 
you,  and  we  '11  share  the  whole  fortune  together. 
There 's  so  much  of  it !  —  oh,  so  much  !  " 

Thief!  murderer  !  villain  !  "  was  all  the  reply 
he  could  elicit. 

"  Ah,  Kate,"  he  went  on,  in  a  piteous  tone,  "here 
I  am  upon  my  kneen  in  the  darkness,  holding  out 
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my  trembling  hands  to  you  for  help.  Have  com- 
passion with  me  !  be  merciful !  open  the  door,  and 
I  will  love  you  and  be  grateful  to  you  my  life  long." 

"  I  have  compassion  with  you  !  "  answered  Kate. 

*'Ah!"  he  cried,  with  reawakened  hope,  "I 
knew  you  would  let  me  out !  " 

"  I  have  compassion  with  you,"  the  widow  re- 
peated, jeeringly ;  ''Just  as  much  compassion  as 
you  had  with  Cecilia.  I  am  merciful  toward  you, 
just  as  you  were  toward  Uncle  Jan,  your  bene- 
factor. But  that 's  not  what  I  came  here  for,  Thys ; 
I  came  to  show  you  something.  Look  through  the 
kej^hole  at  what  I  have  in  my  hands;  and  look 
what  I  am  going  to  do." 

Thys  put  his  eye  to  the  keyhole,  and,  as  the 
light  was  on  the  outside,  could  see  pretty  well 
what  was  going  on  there.  Unfolding  a  paper, 
Kate  went  on : 

"  Do  you  see  this?  You  murdered  the  sick  old 
man  because  you 'd  got  him  to  make  a  will  that 
gave  you  every  thing,  and  he  didn't  die  soon 
enough  for  you ;  and  now  you  think  the  property 
can't  slip  through  your  fingers.  The  will  was  in 
your  bedroom,  in  the  bottom  drawer  of  the  chest. 
Kate  is  poor,  but  she  has  learned  to  read;  so,  now, 
listen." 

And  she  read  out  distinctly,  word  for  word : 
"  I  hereby  give  all  my  estate  and  effects  what- 
soever to  Charles  Dominic  Matthias  —  and  I  de- 
clare this  to  be  my  last  will  and  testament." 
"  A1 V  will  I  my  will !  "  howled  Thys,  in  despair. 
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"  Look  now  what  I 'm  going  to  do,"  pursued 
tlie  beggar-woman. 

"  Heavens !  heavens !  "  he  cried;  "  she 's  tearing 
it  to  pieces!  My  hope,  my  life!  You're  murder- 
ing me,  Kate ! " 

By  a  slight  movement  of  the  light  he  perceived 
that  she  was  preparing  to  depart.  Making  one 
last  effort,  he  cried,  in  a  piercing  tone  : 

"Kate,  Kate!  ah,  don't  go!  Open  the  door!  do 
open  it!  You're  never  going  to  let  tne  perish 
with  hunger  in  this  horrible  vault  ?  " 

"It  would  only  be  God's  righteous  judgment  on 
you,"  she  replied,  "if  I  were  to  let  you  die  as  you 
intended  Uncle  Jan  should  die;  but  such  a  death 
is  too  good  for  you.  You'll  be  let  out  directly. 
I've  been  to  the  burgomaster,  and  he  has  sent  th 
constable  to  fetch  people  that  will  open  the  cellar 
and  let  you  out,  but  with  your  hands  tied  behind 
you.  It's  to  go  to  prison  that  you'll  come  out. 
It 's  upon  the  scatfold  that  you  must  die  —  die  as 
a  murderer,  and  as  a  murderer  appear  before  God, 
who  knows  what  a  fiend  of  wickedness  you  are." 

Thys  heard  his  sentence  as  though  struck  with 
sudden  petrifaction.  All  trembling,  he  continued 
to  watch  through  the  keyhole  while  Kate  and  her 
light  gradually  retired  along  the  passage.  As  the 
last  gleam  of  the  lamp  disappeared  before  his  eye, 
a  frightful  cry  burst  from  him.  Presently  his 
vital  energies  failed  him;  he  rolled  to  the  foot  of 
the  steps,  and  there  lay,  stretched  like  a  corpse  ou 
the  floor  of  the  vault 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

RECONCILIATION. 

THE  first  early  dawn  was  shedding  its  gray 
light  into  the  chamber  in  which  Thys  had 
carried  out  his  m  urderous  plot  against  Uncle  J an's 
life.  Two  candles  of  yellow  wax  stood  burning 
on  the  table  beside  a  crucifix,  together  with  a 
palm-branch  in  a  vessel  of  holy  water. 

There  lay  the  body  on  the  bed,  stretched  out 
upon  its  back.  To  look  on  the  pale  and  collapsed 
features,  no  one  would  have  doubted  but  that  the 
last  spark  of  life  had  long  since  been  extinguished, 
and  that  the  body  was  in  fact  a  corpse.  I^'ever- 
theless,  this  judgment  would  have  been  premature, 
for  the  chest  still  heaved,  —  heaved,  indeed,  as  in 
death's  last  agony,  as  in  the  soul's  last  hard  strug- 
gle to  release  herself  from  the  bonds  of  earth. 

At  the  bed's  head  stood  a  maiden,  bending  for- 
ward over  the  old  man's  face,  watching  with  fever- 
ish anxiety  every  breath  he  drew,  now  quivering 
with  hope,  now  melting  in  grief,  as  he  gave  signs 
of  coming  to  himself,  or  of  falling  off  into  insensi- 
bility. 

It  was  Cecilia,  who  for  an  hour  past,  amid  fioods 
of  silent  tears,  and  all  but  exhausted  with  safier- 
ing,  had  been  endeavoring  with  the  tenderest  cares 
to  recall  her  poor  old  uncle  to  life.  Wanna  stood 
near  her  beside  the  bed,  ready  to  co-operate  in  her 
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efforts  to  arrest  tlie  departing  soul.  Farther  off, 
in  a  corner  of  tlie  room,  Bart  and  his  mother  were 
kneeling,  murmuring  with  folded  hands  an  earnest 
prayer  to  God. 

The  rector  had  already  visited  the  sick  man  and 
administered  extreme  unction.  The  doctor  had 
also  been  called  in,  and  had  soon  perceived  that  it 
was  chiefly  want  of  proper  food  that  had  brought 
the  sufferer  to  this  pass;  he  had  therefore  ordered 
that  broth  should  be  given  him,  spoonful  by  spoon- 
ful, together  with  some  medicine  which  he  pre- 
scribed. On  the  table  by  the  bed  stood  a  basin 
and  a  phial,  in  which  the  medicaments  in  question 
were  contained.  Already  had  Cecilia  cautiously 
dribbled  a  good  many  spoonfuls  of  the  broth  into 
the  old  man's  mouth,  and  seemed  to  herself  to 
perceive  that  it  did  him  good,  and  that  it  gradually 
went  down  his  throat  more  and  more  easily,  as 
though  the  patient  himself  relished  it  and  sucked 
it  in. 

And  now  she  again  set  the  spoon  to  his  mouth, 
and,  after  having  slowly  poured  in  its  contents,  was 
about  to  take  it  away,  when  it  seemed  to  her  as 
though  she  could  discern  a  slight  movement  in  the 
old  man's  lips.  A  thrill  of  agitation  ran  through 
her  at  the  thought.  She  tried  him  again  with 
another  spoonful ;  he  swallowed  it  with  an  unmis- 
takable play  in  the  muscles  of  the  throat. 

Quivering  with  hope,  and  quite  beside  herself, 
the  maiden  followed  up  the  doses  of  broth,  all  the 
while  anxiously  watching  her  patient's  counte- 
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nance.  Presently,  and  all  suddenly,  a  convulsivo 
vibration  seemed  to  run  throughout  his  limbs;  he 
stretched  himself  out,  then  remained  motionless ; 
his  respiration  seemed  utterl}^  at  a  stand-still. 

A  cry  burst  from  Cecilia's  bosom, — a  cry  of  terror 
and  of  anguish,  that  at  once  frightened  up  Bart 
and  his  mother  from  their  knees  and  brought  them 
hurrying  to  the  bedside.  There  lay  Cecilia  with 
her  head  upon  the  old  man's  bosom,  sobbing  aloud 
and  copiously  bedewing  it  with  her  warm  tears ; 
breaking  forth  ever  and  anon  into  sharp  exclama- 
tions  of  grief  and  pain,  or  showering  down  kisses 
upon  the  cold  lips  of  him  whose  death  she  mourned. 

But  soon  again  another  cry  burst  from  her,  this 
.time  one  of  surprise  and  joy.  Uncle  Jan  had 
moved  his  lips,  was  opening  and  shutting  hia 
mouth  as  though  his  body  was  mechanically  crav- 
ing after  food.  She  jumped  up,  and  with  feverish 
haste  poured  into  his  mouth  two  or  three  spoonfuls 
of  the  broth  in  rapid  succession.  In  her  joy  she 
would  probably  thus  have  given  him  the  whole 
basinful,  if  the  remembrance  of  the  physician's 
warning  had  not  held  her  hand.  Bearing  these 
in  mind,  she  laid  the  spoon  down  again,  again  ap- 
proached her  face  closely  to  that  of  the  old  man, 
and  narrowly  watched  the  effect  of  this  fresh  dose 
of  nourishment. 

Suddenly  the  sick  man's  eyes  opened,  but  still 
fell  as  if  unconsciously  upon  the  sweet  counte- 
nance that  so  delightedly  smiled  upon  him. 

"  Uncle  !  father !  you  live !    Thanks,  oh  thou 
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mercifal  God!"  Cecilia  ejaculated,  in  a  voice 
faltering  with  emotion. 

Again  he  closed  his  ejes,  again  for  a  while  he 
lay  motionless  as  a  corpse.  Then  he  opened  them 
anew  upon  the  maiden,  and  for  a  long  time  kept 
them  intently  fixed  upon  hers,  as  though  question- 
ing his  memory  who  she  might  be.  Imperceptibly 
his  arm  began  to  move ;  he  slowly  brought  it  round 
the  maiden's  neck,  drew  her  head  down  to  him,' 
and  kissed  her,  while  almost  inaudibly  he  spoke, — 

"  Cecilia ! " 

This  kiss,  the  sound  of  his  voice,  of  her  own 
name  uttered  by  it,  seemed  to  strike  Cecilia  with 
overpowering  emotion.  Releasing  herself  gently 
but  hastily  from  the  circling  arm, "  Pray,  oh  pray ! " 
she  cried  to  the  others  who  stood  with  her  by  the 
bed,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees  before  the' 
crucifix,  and  raised  her  hands  in  thanks  to  the 
image  of  the  dying  Saviour. 

Then  for  some  moments  she  remained  immersed 
in  the  most  fervent  prayer,  then  sprang  to  her  feet 
again  and  returned  to  the  bed.  She  found  the  old 
man  lying  upon  his  side,  looking  round  the  room 
with  unsteady  and  wondering  gaze ;  he  pointed 
with  his  finger  at  the  three  figures  which  were  still 
on  their  knees  upon  the  floor. 

Who?"  he  inquired,  with  feeble  voice. 

"Oh  God,  oh  God!  he  lives!  he  speaks!  he'll 
recover !  my  poor  uncle,  my  kind  father !  "  Cecilia 
cried,  seizing  both  his  hands  in  hers  and  pressing 
them  with  the  most  earnest  affectio]:^,  • 
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The  sick  man  smiled  sweetly  upon  her ;  then  he 
again  turned  an  inquiring  look  upon  the  kneeling 
figures. 

"  It 's  Bart,  —  Bart,  who  is  praying  for  you,  dear 
uncle,"  she  said,  "  and  his  mother  and  his  sister 
Wanna ;  they  are  all  sending  up  prayers  to  God 
for  your  recovery." 

"  Bart  ?  "  murmured  the  old  man,  as  though  not 
comprehending  what  he  heard ;  "  Bart  ?  he  pray- 
ing here  ?  and  for  me  ?  " 

"  Come  !  come !  "  the  maiden  cried ;  "  Bart ! 
Mother  Ann,  don't  you  hear?  my  uncle's  recover- 
ing !  he  knows  his  poor  Cecilia !  Come !  " 

They  all  rose  from  their  knees  and  approached 
the  bed.  The  old  man's  eyes  wandered  from  face 
to  face,  to  each  in  turn,  and  seemed  to  rest  with 
especial  attention  upon  the  countenance  of  the 
youth  who  stood  close  by,  his  eyes  streaming  with 
tears  of  joy.  After  a  few  moments  Uncle  Jan 
reached  out  his  thin  hand  toward  Bart,  drew  him 
slowly  downward,  downward  till  their  lips  met, 
and  impressed  with  his  upon  those  of  the  young 
man  a  kiss  —  the  blessed  kiss  of  reconciliation. 

Cecilia's  legs  trembled  under  her;  she  was 
obliged  to  lean  upon  the  table  to  save  herself  from 
falling.  This  demonstration  of  kindly  feeling  in 
her  uncle  had  so  affected  her  that  she  quivered  in 
every  limb  and  seemed  ready  to  give  way  under 
the  violence  of  her  emotion.  And  not  less  were 
the  others  moved ;  from  the  eyes  of  each  and  all 
gushed  forth  a  new  flood  of  tears. 
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But  now  suddenly  and  hastily  the  beggar-woman 
entered  the  room,  calling, — 

"Cecilia,  Bart,  Wanna!  come  quick!  quick 
below ! " 

She  approached  the  bed,  beheld  with  astonish- 
ment the  old  man's  improved  condition,  and  said, — 

"  Ah  !  thanks  to  God  in  heaven  for  that !  Mother 
Ann,  stay  you  here ;  —  but  Bart  and  Cecilia  and 
Wanna  must  see  my  morning's  work  to  the  end. 
Quick !  come  down  all  of  you !  " 

And  as  no  one  seemed  to  comprehend  her,  or 
made  any  movement  toward  following  her,  she 
caught  Bart  and  Cecilia  by  the  hand  and  drew 
them  along  with  her  out  of  the  room. 

Below,  in  front  of  the  house,  stood  a  crowd  of 
people  waiting  for  something.  They  spoke  with 
indignation  and  horror  of  the  attempt  at  murder 
made  by  Thys  upon  the  old  man,  and  exulted  in 
the  thought  that  he  was  now  about  to  receive  the 
due  reward  of  his  wickedness.  The  gendarmes 
had  passed  through  the  village,  and  the  people  had 
followed  them  to  the  Abbey  farm. 

Cecilia  and  Bart  stood  with  the  widow  in  the 
room  below,  without  knowing  what  spectacle  it 
was  that  they  were  called  upon  to  witness.  Pre- 
sently they  heard  in  the  passage  which  led  to  the 
back  part  of  the  building  the  tramp  of  heavy  steps 
and  clank  of  arms.  While  in  astonishment  and 
terror  they  listened  to  these  unexpected  sounds, 
and  while  Kate  laughed  triumphantly,  two  gen- 
darmes made  their  appearance  in  the  room,  and 
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thea  two  more  with  Thjs  between  them,  his  liaada 
tied  behind  him,  his  head  hung  down,  pale, 
crushed  into  nothingness  with  shame,  and  trem- 
bling in  every  limb. 

At  this  spectacle  Cecilia  gave  a  loud  cry,  and  in- 
stantly covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands  and  turned 
her  face  toward  the  wall  to  escape  it;  while  Bart 
stared  as  though  petrified  at  the  frightful  proces- 
sion which  went  by  him. 

"Look!"  cried  the  widow,  in  exultation;  "so 
God  punishes  the  evil-doer,  even  if  a  poor  beggar- 
woman  must  be  the  instrument  of  His  purpose !  " 

And  as  the  gendarmes  approached  the  door  with^ 
their  prisoner,  she  further  exclaimed,  — 

"Hypocritical  villain!  murderer!  run,  make 
haste  !  the  scaffold,  the  guillotine,  are  for  you  — 
and  then,  to  close  all,  hell,— yes,  hell  and  its 
eternal  fire ! " 

Thys  was  now  led  away  by  the  officers.  But  no 
sooner  had  the  crowd  collected  outside  caught  sight 
of  him  than  a  universal  and  terrible  cry  of  ven- 
geance burst  forth  against  him,  which  made  him 
bow  his  head  yet  deeperupon  his  breast,  trembling 
the  while  as  though  he  felt  that  his  last  hour  was 
striking.  He  was  pale  as  a  corpse,  his  hair  all  in 
disorder,  his  clothes  soiled  and  torn ;  on  his  hands 
showed  the  dried  blood  from  recent  wounds,  the 
result  of  the  superhuman  efibrts  he  had  made  to 
force  the  door  of  the  vault  from  its  hinges. 

The  sight  of  this  blood  stimulated  the  rage  of  the : 
assembled  peasants  to  the  pitch  of  madness;  they 
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regarded  it  as  the  palpable  evidence  of  his  crime, 
and  with  terrible  cries  excited  one  another  to  pre- 
sent vengeance.  Unquestionably  they  would  have 
made  a  summary  and  terrible  example  of  him,  had 
not  his  captors  met  the  danger  by  drawing  their 
swords  and  preparing  to  defend  their  prisoner  reso- 
lutely in  case  of  need. 

The  sight  of  the  flashing  steel  struck  terror  into 
the  multitude,  who  now  gave  up  the  idea  of  taking 
the  law  into  their  own  hands,  but  still  followed  the 
gendarmes  into  the  village,  crying  vengeance  upon 
the  murderer,  and  loading  him  with  imprecations 
until  he  and  his  escort  disappeared  from  their  view 
along  the  road  that  led  toward  the  town  whither 
he  was  destined. 


Ten  years  have  gone  by  since  the  events  above 
narrated  passed.  The  miser's  abode  has  changed 
its  aspect,  which  is  now  that  of  a  comfortable  farm- 
house with  extensive  out-buildings.  Three  horses 
and  twelve  cows  occupy  its  stable^;  farming-men 
and  maid-servants  are  seen  about  the  yard;  the 
cheerfal  sounds  of  labor  enliven  it  from  morning 
to  night.  The  window-frames  are  painted  green, 
the  walls  are  repaired  and  whitewashed;  every 
thing  about  tells  of  prosperity  and  comfort. 

When  the  sun  shines  there  sits  on  the  bench 
near  the  door  an  old  man,  whose  tremulous  handa 
bespeak  his  feebleness ;  beside  him  an  aged  woman 
Bits  knitting.    The  old  man  plays  with  two  little 
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children,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  and  lectures  them  about 
frugality,  the  true  source  of  all  wealth.  These  are 
the  children  of  his  niece  Cecilia;  Bart  is  their 
father,  and  the  old  woman  is  Mother  Ann,  whom 
they  call  grandmother. 

Old  Uncle  Jan  has  lent  Bart  money :  —  a  good 
sum  of  money,  and  at  right  moderate  interest, 
which  is  regularly  paid  him,  and  which  he  as  regu- 
larly lays  by  for  the  little  boy  that  sits  upon  his 
knee.  He  is  so  fond  of  the  little  boy  !  — it  is  his 
pet,  and  is  called,  after  him,  Jan.  He  is  so  happy 
—  the  good  uncle  —  in  his  old  day!  True,  he  is 
always  lamenting  and  finding  fault  over  the  exces- 
sive voracity  of  the  servants  and  lavish  scale  of 
expenditure  generally;  but  Bart  and  Cecilia  let 
him  talk,  and  take  their  own  way,  and  so  they  are 
all  satisfied. 

The  poor  Widow  Kate  lives  at  the  Chapel  farm; 
her  children  are  now  growing  up,  and  work  away 
diligently.  Bart  helps  her  along ;  she  has  a  good 
farm,  and  is  quite  in  the  way  of  being  well  to  do 
in  the  world. 

Wanna  is  married  to  the  head-gardener  at  the 
Manor-house ;  she  lives  in  the  midst  of  flowers, 
and  is  much  in  favor  with  her  wealthy  master  and 
mistress.    She  too  is  contented  and  happy. 

The  only  one  that  is  otherwise  is  the  evil-doer, 
who  will  never  leave  the  prison  to  which  he  is 
condemned  till  it  may  please  God  to  call  him  be- 
fore the  eternal  judgment-seat. 

THE  END. 
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